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THE SAGES. 



To us all towns are one, all men our kin. 

Life's gool comes not from others' gift, nor ill 
Man's pains and pains' relief are from within. 

Deaths no new thing; nor do our bosoms thrill 
When joyous life seems like a luscious draught. 

When grieved, we patient suffer; for, we deem 
This much-praised life of ours a fragile raft 

Borne down the waters of some mountain stream 
That o'er huge boulders roaring seeks the plain. 

Tho' storms with lightnings' flash from darkend skies 
Descend, tho raft goes on as fates ordain. 

Thus have we seen in visions of the wise! — 
We marvel iiot at greatness of the great; 

Still less despise we men of low estate. 
Cornp. Kurral, 397 Paramori, 116. 

With kindest good wishes, 

G. U. POPE. 
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SECOND PADA. 

Adhikarana 1. 

Speech (is dissolved) iu mind, because of our experience and the word. (IV. ii. 1) . 
And for this very reason all senses (follow) after (mind). (IV. ii. 2). 

Iu the pAda just closed, it was shewn in what ]}articular way, 
&c, the upasaka should practise upnsana. This pada will treat 
of his departure from the body. The dissolution of speech and 
other sense organs in mind c»f the departing person is taught in 
the following passage : — 

" Of this departing person, my dear, speech is dissolved in 
mind, mind in breath, breath in fire, fire in the Supreme Deity. "1 

A doubt arises as to whether tin's stand.s to reason or not. 

Pitrrupttkxha : — What is the }n iitw fucu- view ? Every effect, 
indeed, attains dissolution in its material cause (npad&na), as we 
find that a pot is invariably resolved into clay, its material cause, 
and so on. The material cause of speech and other sense-organs 
is Brahman, not mind. Wherefore, it is proper that they should 
be dissolved only in Brahman. 

Siddhthita : — As against the foregoing, we hold as follows: — 
The Sruti savs : — 

"Of this departing person, my dear, sperclj is dissolved in 
mind"2, 

1 Child. 0-S-O. 'I Ibid. 
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" The senses being dissolved in inind"l. 
We actually see that at departure speech and other sense- 
organs cease to function even prior to mind. Therefore, speech 
first attains dissolution in mind ; then all senses are dissolved in 
mind. As to the contention that an. effect attains dissolution only 
in its material cause, we sav that it is not alwavs the case. This 
law applies only to the dissolution of the thing itself. It is not 
meant here that speech and other senses are themselves dissolved 
in mind ; onlv the cessation of their functions is meant here. Just 
as a burning piece of charcoal, when cast into a body of water, 
ceases to emit light, &c, so also it stands to reason that the func- 
tions of speech and other sense-organs are merged in mind, though 
mind is not their material cause. The dissolution of speech, &c, 
•i.e., of things which possess the functions, here stands for the 
dissolution of the functions, the functions and the things that 
possess those functions being here spoken of as identical by 
courtesv. 



Adhikarana 2. 

This mind in breath, from the sequel. (IV. ii. 3). 

The dissolution, in breath, of mind accompanied with speech 
and all other senses, is spoken of in the words, " Mind (is dissolved) 
in breath"2. A doubt arises as to what kind of dissolution this is. 

Vnt'i'tqudc/ihn : — (i ranted that it is the functions of speech and 
other senses that are merged in mind, seeing that mind is not their 
material cause (npadami). lint as to mind itself, it is itself dis- 
solved in breath (prana), inasmuch as breath is the material cause 
of mind. " Made up, indeed, of food, my dear, is mind, and made 
up of waters is breath "3. In these words, the Sruti teaches that, 
as made up of food, mind is made up of earth (prithivi) and that, 
therefore, as made up of waters, breath is the material cause 
(upadana) of mind ; so that it is not contrary to reason to say that 
mind is substantially dissolved in breath. 

1 Prasua. -i-'J. 2 Chha. C-S.G. 6 Chha. 6-5-4* 
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Siddhanta : — As* in the case of speech and other senses, so 
also in the case of mind, it is the functions of mind that are merged 
in breath, because of the sequel, " Mind (is dissolved) in breath "1. 
Mind is not substantially dissolved in breath ; for, breath cannot 
be the direct (upndana) or material cause of mind, since mind is 
not^born from breath (prima). Wherefore, reason shews that it is 
only the functions of mind that are said to be merged in breath. 



Adhikarana 3. 

It unites with the lord, because of the union therewith, etc., {being spoken of) 
(IV. ii. 4). 

Krst while, the dissolution of the mind and all the senses in 
the breath was spoken of. Now a question arises as to where that 
breath attains dissolution. 

Ptirrapaltnha .—What, now, suggests itself at first? From the 
words of the Sruti "the breath (is dissolved) in light" the breath 
attains dissolution in light. 

Siddhhiki: — As against the foregoing, we hold as follows : — 
That breath then unites with the Jiva, the lord ; it does not attain 
dissolution in light, because of the Srnti which speaks of its union 
with the Jiva in the passages like the following: — 

" Thus do all the senses gather round the 
Self at the time of death "2. 

Now the Silt nihil til proceeds to explain away the apparent 
contradiction of the passage "the breath {is dissolved) in light. 

(It unites) witxi the clement* of matter, because of the Sruti referring to than. 
(IV. ii. 5). 

Tn the passage, "the breath (is dissoved) in lights, the Sruti 
refers to Might' ns conjoined with the other elements of matter. 
Accordingly, there is no contradiction, siuce we are only taught here 

" 1 Chh.t. j-s'-G. 2 I*". IW-iSS. 3 Chlw. 5-6-0. 
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that the breath along with the Jiva unites with the elements of 
matter. 

Not in the one alone; so indeed they teach. (IV. ii. C). 

Not in light alone does the breath attain its dissolution. For, 
the Sruti which treats of the triplication teaches its conjunction 
with the other elements of matter. Wherefore, since the breath, 
along with the Jiva, unites with the elements of mutter, there is 
no contradiction of the Sruti. 



Adhikarana 4. 

\nd same up to the commencement of the passage. And immortality. (IV. 
ii. 7). 

A question arises as to whether the departure that is here 
described is the same or different for the enlightened and the 
unenlightened, prior to the commencement of the passage starting 
with light. 

Pilrvapahaha ; — What suggests itself at first ? Inasmuch 
as mundane life and liberation are two quite different effects, the 
departure is different in the two cases of the wise and the ignorant 

Siddhunta: — As against the foregoing, we hold as follows : — 
Prior to the commencement of the passage starting with the light, 
etc., the departure is quite the same for the wise and the ignorant. 
But the wise man effects the exit through the tubular passage 
(nadi) in the head and attains immortality, but not the other: 
here lies the difference. For, the Sruti savs ; — 

"-There are a hundred and one nAdis of the heart ; one of 
them enters the crown of the head. Moving upwards by it, a man 
reaches immortal ; the other nftdis serve for departing in different 
directions"!. 

Pripr to this, the departure is quite the same. 



1 Katha-Up. G-1G. 
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Adhikarana. 5. 

Because of the reference to embodied existence prior to anion with Him. (IV. ii. 8). 

It has been shown in the last section that the enlightened 
one makes his exit through the nadi in the head, and that then 
commences the journey on the Path of Light. Now there arises a 
question as to whether, in the case of the enlightened one who has 
departed from the body, a journey on the Path of Light is possible. 
The Sruti speaks of immortality being attained immediately after 
the death of the physical body .* — 

"When all desires which once entered his heart are undone, then 
does the mortal become immortal, then he attains Braman here"l. 

And the Sruti speaks also of the journey on the Path of Light, 
in the words, "They go forth to light '2. Thus, both being de- 
clared in the Sruti, there arises a doubt on the matter. 

Purvapdksha : — Now it would seem that journey oil the Path 
of Light is impossible in the case of liberated t souls, inasmuch as 
the liberated soul cannot start on the journey, owing to the impos- 
sibility of speech, etc., coming into life again after having been 
once absorbed in Brahman. 

Stddhanta : — As against the foregoing, we argue as follows : — 
Embodied existence does not cease, because of the reference to a 
connection with the body, prior to the attainment of Brahman 
through the path of light. The Sruti merely says that the liberated 
one becomes immortal at once, because the actual attainment of 
immortality is.to come off very soon. Wherefore in^the case of 
the departing wise man, journey on the Path of Light is possible. 
Now as to the assertion that such a journey is impossible in his 
case, because of the absorption of speech, etc., the Sutrakara says 
as follows : — 

And » (body) subtle in size (he has), because so we find. (IV. ii. 9). 
T. 1. Bri. G-4-7. 2. Chh». 5-10-1. 
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TliougU he has departed from this body, the subtle body con- 
tinues. Otherwise, owing to the impassibility of a journey, no con- 
versation with the moon and the like would be possible. In the 
Sruti, indeed, in the Paryanka-Vidya, there is recorded a con- 
versation taking place on the path of gods between the wise 
soul and the moon : — 

"All who depart from this world (this body) go to the 
moon .... Verily, the moon is the door of the Svarga 
world. Now, if a man objects to the moon (if one is not satisfied 
with life there), the moon sets him free. But, if a man does not 
object, then the moon sends him down as rain upon this earth. 
And according to his deeds and according to his knowledge, he is 
born here again as a worm, or as an insect, or" as a fish, or as a 
bird, or as a lion, or as a boar, or as a serpent, or as a tiger, or as a 
man, or as something else in different places. When he has thus 
returned to the earth, some one (a sage) asks, ' Who art thou V 
And he should answer : . . . ."1. 

So that, in the case of the wise man who has departed from 
the body, journey on the Path of Light is possible. 

Hence not by destruction. (IV. ii. 10). 

Hence, i.e., for the foregoing reasons, the Sruti, " Then does 
the mortal become immortal ;"2, which speaks of the attainment of 
immortality, does not mean that immortality is immediately attained 
through a complete cessation of all connection with the body. 

Because of the probable existence of this very one, there is warmth. (IV. ii. 11). 

Because it is possible that such a subtle body, exists some- 
where without being altogether destroyed, warmth, which is the 
property of the subtle body is indeed felt somewhere, even when 
the wise soul departs from the body. Warmth is not the property 
of the gross physical body, as it is not felt in it after death. Hence 
also the possibility of the journey. 



1 Kaushitaki, Up. 1-2. a Bri. 6-4-7. 
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(If it be objected that this cannot be) because of the denial (we say that the 
les depart) not from the embodied one. This indeed is clearly taught in the 
recension of some. (IV. ii. 12). 

Objection :— The Brihad&ranyaka teaches how the unenligh- 
tened soul departs from the body in the following words : — 

" The point of his heart becomes lighted up, and by that, light 
the Self departs, either through the eye, or through the skull, or 
through other places of the body. And when he thus departs, life 
departs after him, and when life thus departs, all the other vital 
elements depart after it."l And so on. 

Then, the Sruti, after concluding the subject so far as it con- 
cerns the unenlightened soul in the words, " So much for the man 
who desires", proceeds as follows : — 

" But as to the man who does not desire, who, not desiring, 
freed from desires, is satisfied in his desires, or desires the Self 
only, his vital elements do not depart elsewhere ; being Brahman, 
he goes to Brahman. "2 

As the Sruti here denies the departure of the wise soul, he 
directly attains Brahman here alone, 

Ansvcer .*— No ; for, in the words, " his vital elements depart 
not, "3 the Sruti teaches that the vital elements of the departing 
soul who has started for a journey on the Path of Light are not 
detached from him. This idea is clearly conveyed by the words 
of the Upanishad in the recension of the Madhyandinas. 

" As to the man who, not desiring, freed from desires, is satis- 
fied in his desines, or desires the Self only, from him the vital 
elements do nof depart." 

And the Smriti also says. (TV. ii. 13). 

The Smriti speaks of the wise one passing through the nidi 
in the head : 



u 



Among them, there is one going upward, making its way 



* 1 Bri. 6-4*2. 2 Bri. Up. 6-4-6. 3 Ibid. 
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through the Solar region; thereby, he passes beyond the region of 
Brahman and attains the supreme goal." 

Therefore, journey on the Path of Light is possible in the case 
of the departing soiil of the wise man. 

Some say that journey on the Path of Light is not invariable 
in all cases, inasmuch as in the case of those who are devoted to 
the Unconditioned the cessation of connection with the body here 
is itself their liberation. 



Adhikarana 6. 

They (are dissolved) in the Supreme. So, indeed, the Sruti says. (TV. ii. 14) . 

In a former section, it was shewn that Jiva conjoined with the 
senses becomes absorbed in the elements of matter including light 
(tejas). From the words "light (becomes dissolved^) in the Supreme 
Deity/' 1 we understand that light combined with other elements of 
matter and conjoined with Jiva attains dissolution in the Supreme 
Deity. Now, a doubt arises as to whether a dissolution of its very 
being in the Supreme Deity (Parabrahman) is here meant, or the 
mere undistinguishability of the two from one another. 

Pilmapahiha: — It would seem proper that the absorption of 
the very being of light is here meant. The Supreme Deity is, 
etymologically, none other than Mah&deva. It is Mahadeva who 
is spoken of in the Sruti as Parabrahman, the source of all beings, 
in the following and similar passages : — 

This Deity thought"2 

The one God (Deva) creating heaven and earth ."3 

Therefore, it is but reasonable to suppose that in Him, the material 
(upadana) cause, all elements of matter, along wttn Jiva, attain 
dissolution in their very being. 

1 Chha. 0-8-6. 2 Chha, 6-3-2. 3 Mahanarayana Up- 1-12. 
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Siddhdnta. — The true theory, however, may be stated as 
follows : — Though Brahman is the material cause, the elements are 
not dissolved in Him by their very being. On the other hand, 
they only become ^indistinguishable from one another. There is no 
ground whatever why the mere union, once taught in the words, 
''speech becomes one with mind/'l should be understood in quite 
a different sense here. Therefore, as in the case of the mind, etc., 
here too, the Sruti means only a cessation of function. 

Non-separation (is meant) because of the text. (IV. ii. 15). 

Because the text of the Upanishad speaks of union, it is 
quite reasonable to understand that mere non-separation of the 
elements of matter from Brahman is here meant. 



Adhikarana 7. 

There is the blazing forth of the point of his seat ; then within the gate illumin- 
ed by it, in virtue of the knowledge and in virtue of the complementary contempla- 
tion of the path, (the wise one), helped by the Grace of the One in the heart, 
departs by the passage beyond the hundred. (IV. ii. 16). 

In a former section, it was said that up to the starting point 
on the Path of Light, the process of departure is the same in the 
case of the enlightened and the unenlightened. Now we shall 
enquire whether there is any difference or no between the two at 
the time of their exit. 

Pilrv tpoksha :— In the words, "light is dissolved in the 
Supreme Deity", it is said that the wise as well as the ignorant 
is absorbed in the Supreme Cause, — -the Highest God, the Supreme 
Brahman, the Supreme Light, — and remains there inseparable, 
for a time, resting himself. Therefore, their departure is quite the 
same, inasmuch as the Sruti speaks of the blazing up of the heart 
and so on in the case of both alike. The Sruti says : 

u The point of his heart becomes lighted up, and by that 



1 Chha, 6-8-6. 
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light the self departs, either through the eye, or through the 
skull or through other places of the body."l 

Therefore, the departure being the same in both, there is no 
difference whatever between the two. 

Siddhtha.i :--Su<:h being the prima facie view, we say that 
our conclusion is that there is a difference between the two. To 
explain at length :- In virtue of the wisdom which takes the form 
of the worship of the Supreme Lord (Paramesvara) dwelling in the 
heart, and in virtue of the complementary contemplation of the 
Path of Light, the Lord, who is gracious to all, becomes propitiat- 
ed; and when the enlightened devotee is glanced at by the 
gracious eye of the Lord which is capable of destroying all the 
sin that enshrouds His being and when the gate of his exit is 
illumined by His grace, he passes upwards by that nadi in the 
head which lies beyond the hundred ones. But not so the other ; 
on the contrary, he passes out by the other nadis. So says the 
Sruti : — 

"There are a hundred and one nadis of the heart, one of 
them enters the crown of the head. Moving upwards by it, a man 
reaches the immortal; the other nadis serve for departing in 
different directions. "2 

Such is the peculiarity iu the departure of the wise man. 

All this amounts to this: — " Rndra abides in the heart of 
men." "The heart-lotus, which is free from dirt, perfectly pure;'*3 
in such passages of the Sruti as the above as well as in 
the passages like "the Lord sits, Arjuna, in the region 
of the heart in all beings/'4 we are given to understand 
that the Supreme Lord (Paramesvara) dwells in the hearts of all 
men. He in whom Jiva with the functions of his senses becomes 
absorbed and is merged in sole communion ; He whom — in the 
1 Bri. 6-4-2. 2 Katha-Up. 6-16. 3 Kaivalya-Up. 4 Qita. 18-51. 
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words, "Superior to the universe is Rudra, the Great Sage 
(-M&hanhi),"l and " all verily is Rudra, "2— the Sruti declares to be 
above the universe as the efficient cause (Nimittakarana) thereof* 
and to be one with the universe as its material (upadana) cause; He 
whose supremacy as the Lord of the universe is taught in the words 
" One indeed is Rudra; they stand not for a second ;"3 He than 
whom nothing else the seekers of liberation have to know, as 
taught in the words, " Siva alone is to be meditated upon" ;4 He 
of whom, — in the words, * ( Here indeed, when the life principles 
of a man depart from the body, Rudra imparts instruction to him 
about Brahman, the Saviour (the Taraka-Brahman), whereby he 
becomes immortal,"*? — the Sruti aays that He teaches to the 
enlightened devotees at death the Taraka-Brahman whereby they 
realise his true being; He who, as the object of all worship, is the 
Lord of all sacrifices ; as the Sruti says, " Secure Rudra, the Lord of 
your sacrifice, for your protection ;"6 He who is the best doctor of 
the disease of Samsara, as addressed in the passage, " Rudra, 
. . . . invigorate our sons by thy medicinal plants, for, I hear 
that Thou art the chief physician amongst physicians. 7 He whose 
form and part Maya is said to be — in the words, "Maya, verily, be 
it known is the material cause, and Mahesvara is its possessor,"8 — 
that supreme energy (paramasakti) called Maya which manifests 
itself in the variegated flower-show called the universe ; — He, 
indeed, the Supreme Brahman dwelling in the heart — the Supreme 
Lord, whose form is supreme Bliss, who is the Consort of Uma, the 
Supreme Spirit (Paramatman), glances at the contemplating and 
devout aspirant — the devotee who has been constantly engaged in 
Aanihoba and other rituals enjoined as forms of Divine worship in 
the Sruti which constitutes the Divine command, who is completely 
free from the slightest mark of prohibited action, who has dedi- 
cated all fruits of his action to God, whose will has been com- 
pletely surrendered to the Divine will, who has* imbibed in full the 
immortal nectar of the knowledge of Grod, who has renounced all 

lMahftna 10*10. 2 Ibid. 16. 3 Sve. 3-2. 4 Atharvaaikha. 

5 Ramotteratapani. 6 Rig- Veda. 4-3-1. 7 Ibid. 2-38-4. 8 Sve. Up. 4-10. 
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interested action as well as its fruit, who, having attained discri- 
mination, etc., is solely engaged in devotion to God, seeking Divine 
Grace, — and, at the time of his leaving the body, the Lord, in all 
His Grace towards the devotee, directs towards him His gracious 
glance which wipes away all the stain of samsara. Then this 
devotee, with all the stain of samsara completely wiped away by 
the mighty Grace of G-od, and departing by the nadl of the head 
shone on by the resplendent Atman, reaches by the path of Light 
the supreme Divine abode which transcends all material universe, 
the unsurpassed bliss being its very nature \ then attaining to a 
form like the Divine form itself, his nature partakes of the eternal 
unsurpassed bliss. Therefore, it is but proper to hold that there 
is a difference in the destinies of the enlightened and the un- 
enlightened. 



Adhikarana 3. 

Following the (sun's) rays. (IV. ii. 17.) 

In the preceding section, it has besn shown that the devote*, 
who has obtained the grace of the Paramesvara abiding in the 
heart, departs by the nad! of the head. Now a question arises as 
to whether, in the case of the departing devotee, the upward 
journey is possible by night as well as by day. 

Pilrvapfibtha: — The view that first suggests itself is this: 
We are given to understand that the departing soul passes upwnrd 
in contact with the suu's rays, as the Sruti says : 

" When he departs from this body, then lie departs upwards 
by those very rays. "1. 

Certainly, coutaet with the sun's rays is possible only by day, 
but not by night. 



1. Chhu. 8-3-5. 
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SiddhhUa : — As against the foregoing, we hold as follows : 
It is true that the departing soul of the enlightened devotee 
(Vidvan) passes upward only in contact witli the sun's rtys. 
But this contact is possible by night as well as by day ; for, 
evm at night, the sun's rays are present, as shown by the 
heat felt daring summer nights. Hence the conclusion that, by 
night as well as by day, his soul passes upward in the wake 
of the Bun's rays. 

Now the Sutrakara refers to an objection and answers it. 

If it be objected (that it) cannot (happen) at night, (we say) no, because the 
connection exists as long as the body exists ; and so the Sruti says. (IV. ii. 18). 

Objection : — It has been said that, even when one is dead at 
night, he attains .Brahman, by passing in contact with the sun's 
rays. This is not possible; for, death by. night is condemned in the 
following words : 

"l)ay-time, bright fortnight, the period of the summer 
solstice,—- 'these are good for the dying; but the opposite is 
condemned. 

Autre er: — No, because the bondage of samsara lasts only as long 
as the body lasts. For, the prarabdha karma, — i.e. t the sum total 
of the acts, which has brought about the present birth — continuing 
to operate even when those acts which will lead to bondage, but 
which have not yet begun to operate, have been destroyed by 
Vidya or knowledge, is operative only up to the close of the final 
bodily existence ; and, therefore, when even the prarabdha ceases 
at the close of the last bodily existence, there remains no obstacle 
to the attainment of Brahman. 

And the Sruti teaches accordingly : " For him there is only 
delay so long as he shall not be delivered from the body; then 
he shall be perfect. "1. 

Jft to the condemnation of the night-time, it holds good only 

1 Chha. 6-14-2. v 
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in the case of other persons. Wherefore, there is nothing un- 
reasonable in the statement that, even when the enlightened 
devotee is dead at night, he can attain Brahman. 

And hence even during the period of the winter solstice. (IV. ii. 19.}. 

For the foregoing reason, -i.e., only because there is no cause of 
bondage, the enlightened devotee (Vidvan) attains Brahman, even 
though he may die during the period of the winter solstice. 

These two are taught in the Smriti with reference to the Yogins as things to be 
contemplated. (IV. ii. '20). 

Objection : — It is with reference to the dying enlightened 
devotees that the Smriti speaks of certain periods of time as leading 
to a return of the souls and of certain other periods as causing no 
return : 

" Now in what time departing, Yogins go to return not, as also 
to return, that time will I tell thee, chief of the Bharatas. 

" Fire, light, day-time, the bright fortnight, the six months 
of the northern solstice, — then departing, men who know Brahman 
reach Brahman. 

" Smoke, night-time, and the dark fortnight, the six months 
of the southern solstice, — attaining by these to the lunar light, 
the Yogin returns. 

"These bright and dark paths of the world are verily deemed 
eternal; by the one, man goes to return not, by the other, he returns 
again. "1 

Therefore, it is unreasonable to maintain that the condemna- 
tion of the night-time and the period of the winter solstice refers 
to unenlightened persons. 

(Answer) : — This Sutra is meant as an answer to the fore- 
going objection. In the passages quoted above, the Sruti teaches 
that the two paths, called the path of the pitris (Pitri-yana) and 

Bhagavadgita * ill 23-26. 
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the path of the gods (Deva-yana), are to be daily contemplated 
upon by those who are engaged in Yoga or contemplation as a 
necessary part of their Yoga, that they should contemplate daily 
that the enlightened souls pass by the Path of Light and that 
others pass by the opposite path. The Sruti does not, on the 
contrary, teach that any particular periods of time are suitable 
for the death of the enlightened devotees j for, the Smriti con- 
cludes in the following words : — 

"Knowing these paths, son of Pritha, no Yogin is deluded, 
wherefore at all times, be steadfast in Yoga, Avjuna."l 

And it is the Pitriyana and Deyayana paths that are referred to 
in the second and the third of the verses quoted above. The word 
' time' occurring in the first of the verses quoted above refers only 
to the whole host of the escorting gods (ativahika-gaoa), among 
whom the gods presiding over particular periods of time predomi- 
nate. Wherefore, no objection whatever exists to the view that the 
enlightened devotees reach Brahman, even though they may die by 
night, or in the winter solstice, or in the dark fortnight. When 
the body dies, then Brahman is attained at once. 

A. MAHADEVA SASTKY, n.\. 



1 Ibid. viii. 27. 
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linimantram 

OF 

TIRUMULAR. 

First Tantra— The Upadesa, 



1. Descending from the astral planes and getting a 
body according to !r!s Karma, man receives the impress of 
God's grace. Entering his heart, God melts him into in- 
comparable Love, and directing his intellect, removes his sin. 

Note. 

It is one of the cardinal doctrines of the Advaita-sid- 
dhanta that salvation is only possible in the plane of the 
earth : Cf. Timvachaka, 

" Lj6UGsflu$ pQundj iS psurTaou>u$<GS)<Gfir)iii 

See the Theonophical Review for February and March, 
where Mr. Arthur A. Wells carries on a discussion on this 
subject. 

2. He removed our sins, Our Nandi with the Fron- 
tal Eye. 

He removed our sins, by opening our Eye of Love. 
Lightening us with the Light that no darkness 

can dim, 
He reflected His Coral Light in the Crystal. 
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Note. 
The word *«rflti>L/, rust in copper or crystal or 
mirror, is significant. The impurity attaching to man 
is no part of his true nature but it nevertheless 
affects him, covers and limits his power as a veil. 
The analogy given for man is the crystal or mirror 
u*fl»(5, which, however pure in itself, has the defect of be- 
coming covered by rust, and * the Light that no darkness cau 
dim' is distinguished from this * crystal ' and the author 
also shows that the Light in the crystal is not its own 
but is really the Ruddy Light of the Lord and it is com- 
pared most beautifully to the coral imbedded in this crystal. 
The red sparks emitted from the so-called Brilliant answer 
to this. 

See uote to sixth Chapter, * Light of Grace ' and 
Prof. Henry Drummond's tract li Changed Life " where 
he brings out the truth of the proposition that man is a 
' mirror * and shows how in this nature of man lies the 
basis of the process of man's salvation. As the Mantra shows, 
man's darkness will vanish more and more, as he reflects 
God's glory, and as he reflects His Glory, perfectly, he 
becomes perfect himself. ' I see God, * I reflect God, ' ' I 
become. God\ are the several stages of this process of attain- 
ing 1 Pathijnmnaiii. Cf. Svetas Up. 

" From meditating on Him, from joining Him, from 
becoming one with Him, there is further cessation of all 
maya (bodies-births)", i. 10. 

" As a metal disk (mirror), tarnished by dust, shines 
bright again after it has been cleaned, so is the one incar- 
nate person satisfied and freed from grief, after he has seen 
the re-il nature tif himself." 
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" And by the real nature of his self, he sees as by a 
lamp the real nature of Brahman; then, having known the 
unborn eternal Lord, who transcends all the tattvas, he is 
freed from all fetters (pasa)." ii. 14 and 15. 

St. Paul :— 

"We, all, with unveiled face, reflecting, an a mirror, 
the glory of the Lord, are transformed into the same 
image, from Glory to Glory, even as from the Lord, the 
spirit." 

The opening lines of the Chapter on Upadesa, — ' the 
teaching,'— fitly enough summarise how and why man is 
born and how his salvation is secured. 

3. Of the three Padarthas described as pathi (God) 
pasu(bound soul) and pasa (the bond), the two last are equally 
eternal as God himself. The impurities (lj& uir&th) cannot 
approach God, and, if God approaches man, his impurities 
wfflvanish. 

Note. 

Man unaided cannot near God, but, aided by His Arul, 
lie can near Him and thus get rid of his impurities. 

4. Nandi dwells in the Temple of man and his body 
as the light shining from the bamboo rods (by friction). 

Like unto our mother, He removes our three impurities 
and rises out of us as the sun from the Ocean of Grace. 

Note. 
This explains the method of salvation. 
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Cf. (1) Thevaram, 

" eSipS pt^oSesnir uneSp uQQibbQa/TSd 
tuvtopiu&gbrjpiGorGBr utiri&asRdG&trjdiUfTear 
ft. *)t5i/<3«/r«) iBCQeaorirey saSp^^ar 

(2) Svetasvatara Upanisliad. i. 14. 

"By making hisJbody the under- wood and the syllable Om 
the upper- wood, man, after repeating the drill of meditation, 
will perceive the Bright God like the spark hidden in the 
wood.' ' 

(3) Kaivalyopanishad. 13. 

" With the soul for the wood (arani) and Pranava for 
the churning rod, by the continual churning of knowledge 
the wise sunder the noose (pasa). 

5. Take the case of the solar lens and cotton covering 
it. The lens by itself cannot burn the cotton. It will be 
burnt when brought into focus with the sun. So, man's 
impurities are burnt off in the presence of the Divine 
Teacher. 

Note. 
Man is the lens or crystal and cotton covering it is the 
impurity and God is the sun. 

Cf. Svetas. Up. iii. 8. 

" I know that Parama Purusha of eunlike lustre, beyond 
darkness. A man who knows Him truly passes over death. 
There is no other path to go. " 

6. He knows our impurities to be five, and he re- 
moves them from his eminent fifth position as Sadaaiva, 
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and, washing us out of our five passions in the sacred 
Hall, imparts us his five graces and lovingly dwells in us. 

7. As a thing lost in the depths of water, our intelli- 
gence is submerged in the five senses. But, when our 
intelligence is lost in His knowledge, the Supreme Teacher 
will bring our light out. 

Cf. Thayumanavar 

" JfL 38W6Uj5(3j5,t(B JlfpgpeB^tLTbUTLJiy- QLLtLl,GT h 'oF > T oil 5 

8. If one alone, all alone, reaches the Hall of Silence, 
like the Hamsa, which separates milk from water, then can 
he burn up the seed of birth derived by his dwelling with 
the evil senses. 

Note. 

The comparison to the Hamsa is to the Hamsa or 
Soham or Sivoham practice ordained for the yogi, and the 
next Mantra makes it plainer. It also means the yogi 
ascending alone after separating himself from the senses. 

9. The Siva yogis are they who burn up their seed, 
pass beyond the waking states <&c, and reach the Tnrya- 
titha, and, freeing themselves of all bonds, are dead to the 
flesh, though Hving in union with the body and the senses. 

10. Discriminating between chit and chit, and prac- 
tising Tapas and Yoga and entering one's own light is 
Siva Yosja. 

Nandi gave us graciously the nine modes of Siva 
Bhogu Yoga, so that we may not fall into wrung paths. 
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11. He gave iw to know the Truth " I am all the world." 
He gave us the World not knowu to the Devas. 
He gave ns the Foot dancing in the Sacred Hall. 
He led ns into the silent space of Supreme Bliss. 

12. They are Siva Sidhars who attain clearness like 
akas merging in akas, light merging in light, and air mer- 
ging in air. 

13. They are Siddhars who can see Sivaloka in this 
world. They realise Xadha and Xadhandha in themselves. 
They become eternal,Nirmala, Xiramaya and Supreme Muk- 
tars. The soul reaching bliss has to ascend -><i steps. 

14. Ascending the thirty and six rungs of the ladder 
and entering the Light of Incomparable Bliss and behold- 
ing the unspeakable Sivam and attaining clearness, they 
rest there as even Sivam. 

15. They rest there becoming Sivam, and becoming 
ail, they rest there realising that all is God. 

They rest there knowing the Past, the Present, and 
the Future. 

When resting there, they lose themselves and become 

idle. 

Xote. 
The words Q^in^ and Q&iruun- translated 'idle* and 
* idler' are derived from the word " *u>u>/r " doing nothing. 
As applied to the yogis attaining the Highest Place of 
Peace, the words can convey no reproach. Of course, we 
cannot understand its meaning and no wonder. 
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16. Where the idlers dwell is the pure Space. 
Where the vUer.s sport is the pure Light. 
What the idlers know is the Vedanta. 
What the idlers find is the Sleep therein. 

Note. 

The Vedanta is the Yoga Pada or Marga as distin- 
guished from the Siddhanta or Gnana-Marga or Gnana Pada. 
See Introduction to Kaivalyopanishad. p. 199, Vol. II 
of this Magazine. 

1 7. They slept and in themselves realised Siva Loka. 
They slept and in themselves realised Siva Yoga. 
They slept and in themselves realised Siva Bhoga. 
They slept and how can we realise their Sleep ? 

18. If one recognizes his own limitations, so far will 
the First One give him grace. 

In the incomparable Hall, in the red glare of the 
twilight sky, in the Presence of Uma, danced and glowed 
that sparkling Gem. 

19. In the Gem was imbedded that emerald Light. 
In the Gem was placed the emerald Hall. What great bliss 
was not secured by the loving worship of the sacred dance 
in that Hall of pure gold ? 

20. They gained the only true path of the world ; 
they gained the great boon of not being born in the world ; 
they gained the great boon of not being separated from the 
Golden Hall ; they gained the greatness of losing converse 
with the world. 



OCWHELVES. 



Ourselves. 



WE had set forth our high aims in oar first number in the 
following words .- — 

"Our Journal will devote itself to bring out translation of rare 
works in Sanskrit and Tamil, both literary and philosophical and 
religious, will devote its pages to a more critical and historical 
study of Indian Religious Systems, to develop a taste for and to 
induce a proper and more appreciative cultivation of our Indian 
Classical and Vernacular Languages and Literature) to bring into 
the Tamil all that is best and noblest in the literature and the 
philosophy of the West, to supply to it its deficiency in the field of 
science and history, ancient and modern. Greater attention will be 
paid to the language and the history of South India, and the JDravi- 
dian philosophy and religion will find their best exposition in its 
pages; and in this respect, it is intended to supply a real and 
absolutely important want. Being fully aware of the fact what a 
small minority we will be addressing if our Magazine be conduct* 
ed wholly in English and being aware that no real improvement in 
the condition of the people can be effected except by means of 
their own vernacular and being anxious to preserve to them this 
much at least of their natural birthright, the love of their own 
language, we have resolved to .bring out a Tamil edition of the 
Magazine to extend its usefulness among all classes of the South 
Indian Community and to impart to them the benofits of Western 
research and knowledge and to infuse into them corrector notions 
of science and historv and scientific and historical criticism. ' 
4 
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"In regard to its policy, it is intended to conduct the Journal 
on the broadest and most innocuous lines consistent with the 
objects of the Magazine as above set forth. It is needless to 
observe that we shall religiously eschew all politics, and the only 
pontics shall be, if ever there be any occasion, to appeal to the 
^mate loyalty of every Indian, bound up as it is with his deeply 
rooted religions instinct, which cannot leave him even in his 
bitterest extremes. In social matters, we are fully alive to the 
manifold evils (adyatmikam, p wr@)«>, adiboudhikam iSp s* «s>, adi- 
daivikam QjHuwpfBw**') existing in our society, we are positively 
convinced also that caste and custom overrides all determinations 
of science and religion and real piety, and we will not be afraid-to 
speak truth in the plainest terms. But let not the orthodox stare 
and frown. We can be really as conservative in our heart and 
deed and we will lose nothing by giving up or gradually changing 
Borne of our pernicious and useless customs* We will assure them, 
however, that we will strictly guard their religion and sentiment 
and the preservation of their own habits and manners if they are 
not positively harmful. Nothing will be done to wound anybody's 
feelings unnecessarily and we will take care, however, not to 
sacrifice scientific truth and honest conviction to mere absurd 
sentiment. We honour the past and we appreciate the present 
phase of our existence, at the same time. We feel it our duty 
to love our country and our people and our religion ; and at the 
same time we will not be blind to the excellence in the character 
of other nations and other religious. Let the Grace of God and 
the good will of our fellow-beings speed our wish and work.*' 

And we may be pardoned if we congratulate omselves on having 
achieved some measure of success in all these directions. In fact, 
the appearance of this magazine was synchronous urith an increased 
and critical study of the Tamil language and literature and a 
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dooper study of the religions of India. Stimulated chiefly by the 
Tlieosophical Society, there were any number of magazines an I 
journals devoted to the study of Sanscrit and the exposition of the 
Vedantr, Philosophy, which at best contained only an one-sided view 
of the Indian people and their beliefs. And many had felt the 
want and expressed a wish whether there was ever going to be a 
journal in English devoted to the study of Tamil Literature and 
Philosophy. Keen with our ears, we have heard our Indian friends 
ask whether there was any philosophy in the Tamil language and 
literature, and. with the exception of a very few scholars, noHe of 
the European scholars knew anything about it, and much less cared 
to find out for themselves. A European missionary gentleman 
wrot» to us from England to say that he repeatedly pressed on 
Profe^oi- Max Mailer and Monier Williams and others the claims 
of Tamil Lite* ^ure end Philosophy but that they had turned a 
deaf ear to his prayers. He complained that great injustice was 
done to Tamil but hoped there would come a day when full justice 
would be done to its great merits and excellence. And it must be 
a soiree of considerable satisfaction to our friend that in his own 
lifetime the justice which he demanded was fully rendered by those 
very people who denied it at first. And it mast be news to many 
that the conversion of rich a veteran Sanscrit scholar as the late 
Professor Max M tiller was all due to the tiny efforts of this maga- 
zine. The proprietors and editors of this journal were altogether 
unknown to the late Professor and they had never intruded on his 
notice except by seiilin^'hiiii copies of this journal. We learnt 
casualty from an Indian Civil Servant who met him in Oxford that 
the Professor was exercising his mind as to the particular featured 
of this magazine, and that he made enquiries as to the persons who 
were conducting it. ' And it was with pleasurable feelings that we 
read the concluding paragraphs in his last great work on the Six 
Systems of Indian Philosophy which we extract below .* — 
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"It is feared, however, that even this small remnant of philosophical learning 
will vanish in one or two generations, as tho youths of the present day, even if 
belonging to orthodox Brahmanic families, do not take to these studies, as there is 
no encouragement. 

But, though we may regret that the ancient method of philosophical study is 

dying ont in India, we should welcome all the more a new class of native student* 

who, after studying the history of Enropean philosophy, have devoted themselves to 

the honorable task of making their own national philosophy better known to the 

world at large. I hope that my book may prove useful to them by showing them in 

what direction they may best assist ns in our attempts to secure a place te thinkers 

such as Kapila and Badarayana by the side of the leading philosophers of Greece, 

Rome, Germany, Francs, Italy and England. In tome cases, the enthusiasm of native 

students may seem to have carried too far, and a mixing up of philosophical with 

religious and theosophic propaganda, inevitable as it is said to be in India, is always 

dangerous. But such Journals as the Pundit, the Brahmavadin, THE LIGHT OF TRUTH 

and latch the Journal of the Budihist Text Society, have been doing most valuable service. What 

as want are texts and translations, and any information that can throw light on the chronology 

of Indian Philosophy. Nor should their labour be restricted to Sanscrit texts. In the South 

of India, there exis's a philosophical literature which, though it may show clear tracts of 

Sanscrit influence, contains also original indigrnou* elements of great beauty mud of great 

importance for historical purposes. Unfortunately, few scholars only have taken up, as 

yet. to the study of the Dravidian language and literature, bnt young students who 

complain that there is nothing left to do in Sanscrit literature, would, I believe, find 

their labours amply rewarded in that field." 

It will be noticed with what few other magazines this magazine is 
coupled ; and how this jonrnal has all througn kept in view the 
importance of translations and retained its own independence, 
avoiding" the snares and pitfalls referred to by the learned pro- 
fessor. We never hoped that he would in a moment forget his 
life- long partiality for Sanscrit, tut we consider it a great gain that 
he should acknowledge the presence of original indigenous elements 
of great beauty and of grer.t importance in the South Indian 
Philosophical Literature, and thai with almost his dying breath* he 
should recommend to his students the study of the same and should 
tell them that their labours will be amply rewarded in this new 
field. 

To recount the work we have done, a very largo number of 
articles have appeared in its pages dealing with the Tamil literature, 
and lan^uajre and philology and the age of several classical writers. 
The translation into English of two *uch colossal works as the 
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Sivagnana Siddhiar and Sri Kanta Bashya have been accomplished, 
the latter Hearing its completion almost ; not to say of portions of 
Tirumantra and of a large number of hymns from the Devaram 
Tayumanavar Ac. A fall exposition of the Siddhanta Philosophy 
has been given, and earnest students of every creed and religion 
have Bought for knowledge and information in its pages and they 
have always found matters for greater agreement than difference 
and for more mutual appreciation than recrimination. A nd we are 
glad to know that the Saiva Siddhanta Philosophy is more widely 
known and much better appreciated than a decade ago. Following 
tip our first article on the ancient Tamilian civilizatign, Pandit 
D. Savariroyan and his friends have opened up a dark page of 
South India's past and great credit is due to them for carrying on 
their work, undeterred by the unreasoning opposition and prejudices 
of a large number. And we have heard it— that we have lost the 
sympathy of a few of our well-wishers and fiionds by permitting 
the publication of such articles. But we will appeal to their sense 
of justice and fairness for once. Did we not all read in onr school- 
days that the Tamilians were aborigines and savages, that they 
belonged to a dark race, a Turanian one, whom the mighty civilising 
Aryans conquered and called Dasyus, and that all their religion, 
language and arts were copied from the noble Aryan. Even a few 
years ago. a great man from our sister Presidency held forth to a 
learned Madras audience how every evil in our society, whether 
moral, social or religious, was all due to the admixture of the 
civilized Aryan with the barbarous Tamilian. How much of this 
was true and how much of it did we relish and how much of it we 
did not ? We hope it is well-known now how recent researches of 

European Ethnologists and Linguists have -exploded the postula- 
tes of Professor Max Muller and others who gave currency to the 
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distiucticn of Turanians and Aryans and bow several tests of 
'lanoiKve and tunia.es have been found to be fallacious*, and how, 
oven in regard to all the tests, the Tamil race and language have 
stood as high as possible. The results are not yet definite, and 
more light is being thrown almost every day. This being so, can 
we not permit our 1* audit and his friends to have their hay and give 
them a good hearing ? All that we have got to do is to hear their 
facts, and to judge whether their inferences are sound. As it is, 
ws know the Pandit has already a very large following among the 
Tamil public who fully appreciate his work. As the interest of 
science is alone concerned, it is absurd to take offence, where none 
was meant. 

We trust therefore thnt our old friends and well-wishers will give 
us once more their strong support so that the old work maj be carried 
on with renewed life and vigor. 

MY RESPONSE TO THE LIGHT OF TRUTH. 



&irQrr (19jt£«t> &Lbfffl LCttF ssTfftT 

Stint Tirumoolar, 

"Of the vital power of thought and th^ iaterior forces in moulding conditions, 
and more, of the supremacy of thought over all conditions, the world has scarcely 
the faintest grasp, not to say even idea, yet. The fact that thought* are forces and 
through them we have creative power U one of the moat vital facts of the universe, 
the most- vital fact of mail's being. And through this instrumentality, we have in 
our grasp, and as our rightful heritage, the power of making life and all its manifold 
conditions exactly as we will. Through our thought forces, we have creative power, , 
not ra a figurattvo sense, but in a reality. Everything in the material universe about 
us had its origin first in spirit, in thought, and "from this it took its fom. The very 
world in which we live, with all its manifold wonders and sublime manifestations is 
the result of the energies of the divine intelligence or mind— God, or whatever it. 
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comes convenient to cueb one to use. And God said " Let there be, and th: 10 was" 
— the material world, at least the material manifestation of it, was literally K|>nkr?i 
into existence ! The spoken word, however, is bnt the outward manifestation of the 
interior forces of the Supreme Intelligence" — Golden Thoughts gleaned from Wtsttrn 
Authors. 

The light of Truth has been hidden from view for a while. A 

heavy and sombre cloud — the result of dual notions and actions, 

an offspring, as it were, of the Principle of Duality, — was passing 

over its face and hiding it from view ; but the light itself was never 

dimmed and like all fleeting things in this mundane world, the 

passing cloud has passed away and left the Light of Truth to shine 

as brightly as ever. A ray of this Light fell on mc, poor soul, as 

I lay asleep, as in a trance, thinking all the while of the Grace that 

saves and sets human soul at Hbertv, making it in its freedom ever- 

at-one with— the Source of all Grace — .God himself, that Unity in 

Trinity thst ever shines as Satchitananda. " A touch of Nature 

makes the whole world kin." But the even more magic touch 

of the Light of Truth, the Light that lighteth every lieart, is 

ineffable in its transforming effect. It transforms the humr.n noul 

sunk in sorrow and sadness, tossed about in the raging, foaming, 

stormy sea of Samsara, — tossed to and fro, hither and thither, 

this way and that way by the opposing forces of Nature, that ever 

play havoc with those who fondly cling to the Principle of 

Duality— It transforms the soul thus made sick into — what shall 

I say ? — the Light itself, the ineffable, indescribable experience 

of which, "like the conjugal bliss of a coy and sweet young maid," 

has to be realised by each hungry, thirsty soul by its own 

experience in self-realisation. The Light, it came, it touched my 

heart and entered my soul and lo ! I am transformed. This, they 

say, is my "conversion." And truly so! For, — 

"The Saviour, He came, I. know not how! 
He entered my Jieart. you see it all! 
*!' and the ' world-wide self He rooted out. root and sill 
And in u blazing wild fir*. He burnt thein all." 
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"In ft blating fire, He burnt the flesh with its root, Desire, 
The unconquerable self, He conquered clean, leaving no trace behind ; 
* Alone-become,' formless, in glory shone Ho afar, 
Then drawing nigh, dazed, embracing me in love and grace," 

" I shed tears of joy and prayed, His hold He would not release ; 
He hugged me so that all fleshy bonds fell off in the shake ; 
Then the ' Bridegroom' He, dalliance played with ineffable grace and lovo 
And in Union Eternal made me His own to the loss of all that's * 1' and 

' mine.' 

Such is the story of my " conversion " : "Kith and kin now have 
I none, nor a pedigree to boast nor am I of the earth, earthy .- 
And yet I am in the world, though not of it ; and my mission in life 
henceforth is to obey Him who thus Wonderfully, by " a touch of 
Light " has transformed and "made me His own." "His own' I 
am, and shall ever remain ; His " call " to me I listened and 
blessed am I, that listening to the call, hastened to him and rested 
my wearied head, that swam round with the experience of sorrow 
that followed my "eating of the fruit of the tree of Knowledge of 
Good and Evil" * on his Lotus Feet and prayed ! 

"Reign Thou in my heart and feed it with the Bread of Life ; 

Behold ! I am poor: And wouldst Thou the cause enquire, 

I want Thy Grace, none else my heart desireth ; 
Oft defeated, still I long for Thee ! O Lord, satisfy my longing and make me 

Thine own." 

" Let Thy Mot her- Love rule my heart and fill it with grace divine, 
Rituals, none I know my Lord ! Rectify the wrong I have done !f 
Let my mortal mind's confusion cease and vain illusions fall to the ground; 
Sruti-lore have I none, Wisdom's Lord, yet wilt Thou not desert me ?" 

" Would it befit Thee, Lord of heaven and earth, to desert me ? 
Oh Lord of World, not there is beyond Thy Power, 
Immanent Lord, how can I with mortal mind comprehend Thy Truth ! 
Therefore, save me, Lord Almighty, granting me grace for the sake of 'I.' '• 

*' The Lord be praised ! Hail to Thee, my King ! 
Hail to the faultless Gem, the emerald Light ! 

Hail to the Lord that prayers grant to them that ask in faultless wobp ! 
Bless me, Lofty One ! I dedicate myself to Thee, and in suro conviction 

bold to Thy feet as the 4 Skcrkt or Success.' * 
Om Tat Sat. 

Thus I prayed and prayed until my heart melt in love and then 

He took me up and Blessed ! But, not before "Hy Mother Divine" 

• The Differentiating Spirit of Gu^ eu&ar is here indicated, 
t The life out of harmony I have hitherto lived. 
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has pleaded for me, poor soul; and since then, I live the life of 
Truth, and, knowing the worthlesaness of "Thanksgiving "I live a life 
of Thanksliving Thought." And my heart goes out unceasingly to 
Her who thus pleaded for me and I ever pray to Her, singing Her 
praise in my own simple way thus .— 

„ Oh Mother Divine, Teacher and Light of Grace that to my heart is dear, 
By unswerving faith in Thy Grace divine did I see the Light that tighteth 

every heart ; 
Praise to Thee that from life eternal hast borne me in Thy womb, 
And begot me ever before Time was, in the formless form J A SI, 

Om Nanto Namak. 

C. V. SWAMINATHA IYEJU 



'There is no solitude like that of a great soul in which there is 
no altar." 



"Judge no one by his relations, whatever criticism you pass on 
his companions. Relations, like feathers, are thrust upon us* Com- 
panions, like clothes, are more or less our own selection." 



Gail H«miUoH % 



"For life -means inuch, to do — to he, 

And men must meet it manfully;—* 

A mingling with the world's rough strain — • 

A friend to help, oueself to train* 

So loves not all 

That to a soul may fall. 

And yet, perchance it is; 

For love mcaus strength for all of these, "~~ Mind, 



JS THERE DOUBLE WrrQuoi-- IS TAMIL. 

18 THERE DOUBLE ^^Qlism-- m TAMIL 

•_^&_ -i^-4-. ^%^ ^■^.-j?%— 

•"t-^J-* Tuf-* "ti»T^ TaT*^^ 

There 13 one stanza in ©^eJr and another in isireot£.ujnt't which 
are supposed to contain each an instance of what is regarded as 
double fc-*9iT6»7Ques>:_. The following are the stanzas: — 
^gffj^uk @«5v(?/5/r lyes} tr u u n tii ai—tfeo* 

{<&\pm /i&fiuui^fi lA&fi, st- 10) 
aeoir^yjb Qe$s ip.U-itx>& n ears mn't^. 

In these stanzas Q^(27«sy<syaj and g)«su/rjyjy/j are printed with 
double * in all the available editions as indicating double cit^err 
©u«>:-. The reason which prompted the editors to introduce thi-3 
double jqetrQumi- is clear; for, Q?tr?j>i{u with single ^saQum— is 
ut&L&rr and its combination with eu^^tu will be ^P/fftu^Sar and 
"not Qe/snrt-Sar which (5,0 err metre requires. To remedy this so 
called defect in metre, another vowel «sp is introduced by way of 
^yeirQueroi- as Q-Fqrjgfgiiu which is supposed to make a Q^^l&rua which 
with succeeding c-t^uj makes Q^sssr^en. For the same reason, 
g)«n a is written with double <sy. 

We shall briefly refer to the grammatical authorities on the 
Bubject and see whether any such devico as double e-e9w e>r©u«>_ is 
known to Tamil grammar and sanctioned by it, and whether after 
all, there is any necessity at all metrically for the introduction of it 
in tho two stanzas above quoted. 

Poets from very ancient times have been freely adopting the 
devico of single ^mQum- when the metre requires it, and wo 
meet with numerous instances of it in Vcnba and Agaval especially, 
though modern poets singing in Vritthas have never thought fit to 
have rccours- to i: at all. 
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hi Q^i abtfruiStuth under the Q^tuijeiftaj©) Sutram ^s^Qumu. 
ium?i&2Hajr&&(ipflj*Gp 9 .-s^©@«tf S^ffoiff" quotes several instances 
of single «-t9jerr0u<».™ but not a single instanco of the so-called 
double j|far Qu«h_. But, coming to modern times, we h? re in Nannul 
the Sutram 'QeD^Qst^^kQion l£' &c Under this Sutrniu, the *$($? 
f$tt*>ff quotes several instances of single &-a9jre?r Qilj«>!_- but not being 
content therewith quotes the above (& pm with the curious obser- 
vation ' Q?'(rr?jqjf<uajr i£luj f & sir ljl$ istrtjrgj unr^^eanrajiriLfih^ &3sar <u 
(tpsirjpi tn<rpfi,es>a ujrti^ti, jfso^Qu pj£#Q? ujiqcrf!fij>?= £es>pp& eutspr 
oirjt &*&*&' meaning in Qf&sfgih there ought to be double iy so 
that & being two mr.tras and double «sy jy being two matras, the total 
number is four, while for o-mj^ir and other instances <??? being two 
matras and single g( being one matra, the total number is three. 
The annotator, however, quotes no authority for his observation 
that Qf<&*isiiLi is four matras or in other words it contains double 



The j)f6irQu«»'_ is noticed in «t //?«»« in the well known stanza, 

Q<7T?LLt— u uc_ ir fl& p (j5«bj ^gpr^f n STeearQ mff GD&g) ear & 
Q SiLt^etr u r uj dD *£. C «r if (£&i£ eo^Qiu t ©GiSiTGoyttjffUJ 
ffyil-t—P^^jnQj&pQ&iP.e&eoibQ'iuQiX. it fdearQ a;. 

In this stanza, even the formula? of OsjrmQuesi'^ and £esn tutor 
Ouol. are given, the illustrative stanzas being also pointed out. In 
all this, however, there is not the slightest reference made either tc 
the principle of double jy en- Q :_.■€»:_ or to the @peir above quoted 
which is alleged to give rise to the principle in question. Nor doej 
the ahnotator make mention of the principle or the example in <§p «r 

Besides the, two stanzas above quoted, we are not aware of an) 
verse iiom a classical work, which it is possible to quote ic illustra 
tion oi double j|«rQu «»*__, and in both these stanzas above quoted 
we shall show on the learned authority of «i£@M i QqAmj k tha/ 
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there need be no resort for the sake of metre to any such strange 
fiction and that really there is no such thing as double jy«rGu«*i, 
known to Tamil Grammar. 

In Qpae»sirui3tu& under the SutramG*^^ j2iup&ir i^»ii| MmB" 
utt&Gtrp >Bj^f^-iSi(umsDsajQ^dru (QFuJo^«fi(u«>) stanza 882 p. 682 
the author explains under what circumstances the syllables £«or and 
£«b> t t-f are admissible as the last foot of the last line of a Venba. 
c*03£>/fi@ci>0iu/<, in his commentaries on the above Sutram, quotes the 
line 'G&trLLSi&eaii&Q&trGr m <r (yxko 1 as example for *«■>» *;«■>* 
occurring at the end of a Venba and then quotes '&<> ii&wGmipQ&t 
mp&e&jpi "for /SWl/ jyao^ occurring at the end of Venba. And then 
»*-9<g9« i©«j0iu/f observes as follows ; — 

t Qp*@fftp.u9ci* Qp#ji@i&(& > p pdsna^qyQaw Qa/tvft«v ^matQlp 

2ear? l Q*ttL(£l mssmiBjfmensnfr^cso 9 eraieytb f «r luSmGeup Qmtrmtp* 
efijp 7 gtotojui ptetr wen aura* ewiperi. **-m «fyr*(g)JP Qm*nmfu 

ip.iqaj «rcwc *ri_, 606w^/f<*©«)6a> ^cof' «r«9v«f*^%lT£L*0>Sii9ar^aj 

In other words, iseGgpii &Q«&iu», after explaining that the 
2nd foot in the last line of a Venba combines in 0«/awt_Sbff with the 
final ft*>r9-@iry raises the question why does not Qpa&mBu&tj* 
explain the phtr as between the 1st and 2nd feet of the last <y>*£# 
line of Venba> and very learnedly answers the question by saying, 
that, as they, vis., the 1st and 2nd feet of the last line, do not neces- 
sarily combine in QeuasrL-Zxr, the author has not thought fit to 
explain the ptaa which is not as certain as the £&r betmeen the 
2nd and last feet and, in illustration of his answer, quotes the very 
JCural and Naladiar lines above quoted to shew thai the first two 
fett of the last line of Venba do sometimes combine otherwise thnn 
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mO«/«rc&r. Therefore according to s* G^mQeJIajj, Q^^j,^ 
phu mtwtfiiu and $«>ff-jyrs pfa Q&du do not combine in QmsmuJfr 
but only in ^©^iw^^Sjr and, therefore, Qt&juL and ®«a*rjf«- being 
rf«a>irGjf7, they are only single jjf«rOu»^ and not double. 

In spite of this clear exposition by 0*@g)/;iSsa0 ttJJ f f the 
metrical peculiarity in the two stanzas above quoted, the Nannul 
&<3?fi Has adopted the unusual device of adding another short 
vowel to Qf&Jtnj so as to convert u/sifl us/r into sq^tSmCo in order 
that the following syllable •/fin laLfitu may combine in Q&gm 
c_3ar with it and the metre may be saved from irregularity. 

And upon this authority of Nannul &&?&, all the editors of 
Kural and Naladiar have O^^^jyaJ and gjeor JfStir *<g> respectively, 
instead of Q^^xrtu and g>w>.Tjf ( /-i<5, for the purpose of preserving 
the Venba metre; for our pandits and editors and writers of 
manuscripts can hardly endure the idea of a <&>f>&r verse containing 
an instance of metrical irregularity as it is no less than a sacrilege 
with them. Even when they are told by so great an authority as 
0^P@i/r*S«80tfJ« that such me trical irregularities do occur in ancient 
poetry between the 1st and 2nd feet of the last line, they are 
inexorable to his voice, and would rather devise an unauthorized 
grammatical fiction than hear such a profane language as want of 
Qmson—fa in a <»5,a>«r. The Nannul $($£$ curiously enough does 
not even refer to the view of mJ&Qff&Qefiiu* and give reasons for 
differing from him, but gives its opinion very complacently as if it 
is a principle universally acknowledged by the Tamil World. Even 
mQpvM* ulSiuui itself where *^£@>»tf9«0iLf.T explains the princi- 
ple in question and quotes the above Kural and Naladiar verses, 
they are printed by the editor with double J>*t in direct contraven- 
tion of the very principle in illustration of which it is quoted by the 
amtotator, unless of course we disregard it as a printer's devil. 
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But; all readers of Tamil who have any regard for history and 
troth, and who do not wish to obliterate all traces of difference 
•between Ancient and Modern Tamil must hail ie&&<g)ir i©6afl<u/r 's 
explanation with very great- delight; because, he is true to history 
and honest. By his explanation, we are enabled to see that <&>p en- 
is a work of enormous antiquity, and retains in spite of all opposi- 
tion at least one instance of metrical irregularity in so ancient a 
metre as a Venba which developed into perfection p.ges ago, and 
this irregularity we must cherish with great delight, instead of 
looking upon it with abhorrence as our moderns do and trying to 
obliterate it by ugly do vices: for, is it the matured accents of our 
grown-up sons or the unintelligible inarticulate sounds of their 
youths thr.t are dear to us . ? 

iBF@$ipii &@6$tuir refers to his above view in another place, 
p.723, in his commentaries on Q^aJqarflujeb thus — "^snasarih u/rC» 

©y/r L^Qiu&ffQ w^Gr GTzkufiBcsr Qeusssruir erscr u/rmn vS/bjp. 7 * That is* 
he says:— Some even suspect whether the above (gpm n-^^iik^jpi 
Gisiriu can be called a true Venba as it is metrically irregular, and 
his answer is that it is a Venba in spite of it as it does not differ 
from it in material particulars. 

T. VIRABADRA MUDALIAR, B.A., B.L. 



»~s--»* 
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The 400 Lyrics Purra Nannurru. 

By the Rev. G. U. Pofie, M.A.,D .!>., Battiol College and Indian Institute, Oxford. 
The Coran King, Killi-Talavan, who fell at Kula-mnttam. 

This king, who [we may infer] possessed considerable ability, 

was both brave and generous ibut somewhat headstrong. Hence a 

great deal of good advice is, in a very tactful way, offered to him 

by the minstrels and he seems io have been all the better for it. 

The following lines are worth noting. They are by the same sweet 

singer. 

Good Counsel for the young King (35) 
The Tamil Land*. 

The pleasant Tamil lands possess 
For boundary the ocean wide. 
The heaven, where tempests loud sway not, 
Upon their brow rests as a crown. 
Fertile the soil they till, and wide. 
Three kings with mighty hosts this land 
Divide; but of the three, whose drums 
Sound for the battle's angry strife, 
Thou art the chief, mighty one I 
Though the resplendent sun in diverse quarters rise; 
And though the silvery planet to the south decline; 
Thy land shall flourish, where through channels deep, 
Kaveri flows with bright refreshing stream, 
Along whose banks the sweet cane's white flowers wave 
Like pennon'd spears uprising from the plain. 
Let me speak out to this rich country's king- 
Be easy of access at fitting time, as though 
The lord of justice sat to hear, and right decree. 
Such kings have rain on their dominions at their will! 
The clouds thick gather round the sun, and rest 
In vault of heaven: — So let the canopy 
Of state challenge the sky, and spread around 
Not gloom, but peaceful shade! Let all the victories 
Be the toiling ploughman's gain' 

Kings get the blame, whether rains fail, or copious flow, 
And lack the praise : such is the usage of the world. 
If thou hast marked and known this well, 
Reject the wily counsels of malicious men. 
Lighten the load of those who till the soil. 
The dwellers in the land protect. If thou do thig 
Thy stubborn foes shall lt^vly bend beneath thy feet, 
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NOTES. 



It wives us great pleasure to announce that the late Srila Sri. 
S. Somasundara Nayagar's works are to be republished as they have 
long been out of print. Intending subscribers can write to 
P. Appavu Chettiar, No. 80, Govindappa Naick Street, Madras. 

Kanji Nagalingam Mudaliar is bringing out a second edition of 
Meikandasastram. A necessity for the second edition has arisen 
so soon is proof positive of the success of his 1st edition. This edi- 
tion is to be brought out in parts and the first part containing Siva- 
gnanabotham is much fuller in notes and annotations than the 
first edition. Subscribers can write to the editor, No. 46, General 
Muthiah Mudali Street, Madras. 

One of our exchanges, the MIND, " the leading exponent of 
New Thought," New York, is now making a two fifths reduction in 
its subscription price since November 1st 1905. It has been a 2*50 
dollars periodical. It is going to remain a 250 dollars periodical, 
but hereafter the cost, per year, will be only 1 *50 Dollars. When 
it consisted of but eighty-four pages of reading matter it made a 
place and a name for itself at 2-50 dollars. Now it has ninety six 
pages and intends to make a still better record at 1 *50 dollars. We 
commend it to the readers of our Journal. 

It gives us very great pleasure to note that for the first time a 
Tamil Scholar has been honoured by the Sovereign by the grant of 
the Title of Mahamahopadhyaya in the person of Pandit V. Swami- 
nathier the foremost Tamil Scholar in Southern India. We offer 
him our hearty congratulations, 
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TRANSLATIONS. 

THE VEDANTA-SUTRAS WITH SRIKANTHA BHASHYA. 

(Continued from page 17 of Vol. VII.) 

FOURTH ADHYAYA. 

THIRD FADA. 
Adhikarana 1. 

By light, etc., as it is clearly taught (IV. iii. 1.) 

In the last pada it was taught that the contemplator departs 
from the body by the nadi of the head, the passage being lighted by 
the Grace of <the Paramesvara dwelling in the heart. Now, we shall 
first enquire whether such a contemplator attains Brahman solely 
by the path of light, or it is possible for him to reach Brahman by 
game other way also. 
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Purvapakska: — Indeed, in one place we are taught that it is also 
possible to reach Brahman without passing through the path of light: 
"Where the root of the hair divides, there he opens the two sides of 
the head, and saying Bhu, he enters Agni, saying Bhuvas, he enters 
Vayu, saying Suvas, he enters Aditya, saying Mahas he enters Brah- 
man. He there obtains lordship."* Wherefore the path of light is 
not always necessary for reaching Brahman. 

Siddhdnta: — As against the foregoing view, we argue as follows. 
The enlightened devotee (Vidvan) reaches Brahman by the path of 
light solely; for in the Vidya of Five Fires (Panchaghividj a) it is 
clearly taught that the path of light leads to Brahman, in the words 
"They goto light... "t In the passage of the Taittiriya-Upanishad 
quoted above it is not the path to Brahman that is taught ; on the 
other hand, it is the attainment of the glory (vibhuti) of Brahman 
that is taught there. Wherefore the attainment of the Supreme 
is possible only through the path of light. According to some, there 
is no necessity for the path of light in the case of those who take to 
the contemplation of the unconditioned Brahman. 



Adhikarana 2. 

(We should understand) ' Vayu' after ' year,' because of the generic and 
specific mention. (IV. iii. 2.) 

A doubt arises as to whether in the order of the stages on the 
path of light as mentioned here (*. e. in the Chhandogya-Upanishad) 
we should interpose the order mentioned elsewhere in the Sruti, or 
whether we should adhere onlj to the order found here. The 
Chhandogya teaches the order of the stages on the path of light as 
follows : 

" They go to light (archis,) from light to day, from day to the 
light half of the moon, from the light half of the moon to the six 
months when the sun goes to the north, from the six months when the 
sun goes to the north to the year, from the year to the sun, from the 
sun to the moon, from the moon to the lightning. There is a person 
not human; he leads them to Brahman. "§ 

Tait. Up. 1-6. f Chun. R.10-1. § Ibid. 5-10-1, 2. 
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In the Brihadaranyaka, the wind. (Vayu) is mentiWKJ 
the year and the sun : 

"When the person goes away from this world, he 
wind. Then the wind makes room for him, like the hole of 
wheel, and through it he mounts higher. He comes to tbe ■uiu'* 

The question is whether or not the wind should be interposal 
(between the year and the sun.) 

Pdrvapaksha ; — Now it should not be interposed, beoauBO it does 
not occur in the Sruti between them. 

8iddh4n4a:—As against the foregoing we hold as follows : On ta» 
principle that we should gather together what is taught in different 
places on the same subject, the wind should be interposed after the 
year and before the sun. In the Brihadaranyaka itself, elsewhere, 
when speaking of the order of the stages on the path of light, the 
region of Gods, (Devaloka) is mentioned in the words "from the months 
to the region of the Gods, from the region of the Gods to the sun." 
and this Devaloka should come after the year, for, following the 
teaching of the Chhandogya we should interpose the year in this 
passage, and then the year will havato take its place after the months 
since it is a longer period than the months. The Devaloka is none 
other than the wind. The word ' Devaloka/ literally the region of 
Gods, denotes the wind as its generic appellation, whereas the word 
' Vayu* denotes the wind itself specifically. Thus, as specific and 
generic appellations of the same thing, the words 'devaloka' and 
* Vayu* refer to one and the same thing, namely, the wind. So before 
the sun we should interpose the wind. The Sruti says : 

*• The wind is the seat of the Gods." 

" The wind that blows here, — this is the stronghold of the Gods." 



Adhikarana 3. 

After lightning (comes) Varuna, because of (their) connection. (TV. iii. 8.) 
The Kaushitaki-Upanished reads as follows ; 

w Having reached the path of the gods, he comes to the world 
of Agni (fire), to the world of Vayu (air), to the world of Varuna, 

' * Op. cit. 7-10-1. ™ *~~ 
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to the world of Indra, to the world of I'rajapaii, to the world of 
Brahman. "* 

Here, the first place given to light, here designated as 'Agni,' 
is indisputable. As the relative position^ of Vayn and the sun ex- 
pressly assigned to them in the other npauishads ha\e a better 
claim to our acceptance than the one assigned here, they will liavo 
to be placed after the year in their due order. Varuua, too, and 
others being mentioned here, a d.mbt arises as to whether they can 
or cannot be placed in the path of light. 

(Purvapakska):— There being no rule by which to determine 
their position, they can find no place in the path of light. 

(SiddJutnla): As against the foregoing we hold as follows : It 
is necessary to assign places to them in the path. It is but right to 
assign a place to the world of Varuua next after the world of 
lightning, because of their mutual relation. The mutual connec- 
tion between lightning and Varuna is well known to all, inasmuch 
as Varuua is the lord of the water in the rain which is preceded by 
the lightning. After them should come the worlds of Indra and 
Prajapati, such being the only places that remain to be assigned to 
them. Thus there remains nothing inexplicable. 

Adhikarana 4. 

Th#y are guides, because of the mark (IV. in. 4.) 

Now a doubt arises as to whether light, etc., are so many 
localities marking the stages on the path, or they are so many gods 
(Devatas) leading the wise devotees (to their destination). 

(Purvapaksha): — It may at first appear that they are so many 
localities, since the path may have some marked stages. In common 
parlance people say, 'leaving the village, go to the river, and 
then thou wilt reach the station of the herdsmen, so, too, are light, 
etc. 

(Siddhaptq): As against the foregoing we hold as follows. 
Light, et<?., are certainly so many different gods identifying them- 

* Op. cit. 1-a. 
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selveii with the path, and acting as leaders of the wise devotees. It is 
but right to conclude that light, etc., also are leaders, though not 
mentioned as such sjiecificully as may be inferred from the fact that 
the person in the lightning is mentioned to. be a leader : ''There is a 
person not human, and he leads them to Brahman.** 

Now it may he asked : Of what nse are Varnna, Ac, if the 
person in the light-nit g leads the souls to Brahman ? The Sutrakara 
answers as follows : 

Thence by the person in the lightning alone, as the Sruti says. (IV. iii. 5.) 

After reaching the person in the lightning, that person alone 
leads them to Brahman, as the Sruti says : "There is a person not 
human; and he leads them to Bralnnar. ' Varuna and others are 
leader* in so far as they help the person in leading the souls. So, 
there is nothing inexplicable here. 



Adhikarana 5. 

(He leads them to) the Created, says Badari, because of the possibility of 
passage to Him. (IV. iii. 6.) 

A doubt arises as to whether the non-human person leads the 
devotees to the Brahman Himself or to some one else. 

(Pwrajxtksha) : He leads them only to the Hiranyagarbha, 
the Created; for it is to Him, not to the supreme Brahman who is 
all-pervading, that a passage is possible. 

The Sutrakara gives another reason : 

And because it is so specified (IV. iii. 7.) 

Being specified in the words " I come to the hall of Prajapati, 
to the house,"t it is to the abode of the Hiranyagarbha that the 
person leads the devotees. 

But the mention of Hini is due to proximity (IV. iii. 8.) 

As to the mention of Brahman in the words " he leads them to 
Brahman, "§ it is due to the Hiranyagarbha's proximity to Brahman, 

"** * Chha. 5-10-2 t Cbha. 8-14-1. § Ibid. 5-10-2. 
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and the Hiranyagarbha's proximity is inferrible from his being 
spoken of as the first created being : ** See ye the Hiranyagarbha 
who is the first-born. "* 

At the dissolution of the creation, along with its lord he goes beyond it, as 
the Srati says. (IV. iii. 9.) 

Though the abode of the Hiranyagarbha is first reached, there 
is no contradiction of the Smriti which denies return to this world. 
For, at the dissolution of the world of the Hiranyagarbha, the souk 
of the enlightened pass on to the Highest goal which lies beyond 
the world of the created Brahman, along with the Hiranyagarbha 
the lord of the latter. Accordingly it is said in the Srnti :... 

'They in the Brahma-loka, at the end of the creation, are all 
released, on reaching the immortal one beyond." 

Hence no inconsistency whatever. 
And the Smriti also says. (IV. iii. 10.) 

"At the time of dissolution, at the end of the great cycle, they 
all, along with Brahman, with regenerated souls, enter the Supreme 
Abode." From this passage of the Smriti too, we understand so. 
Thus we conclude that the host of the gods, from the god of light 
upward, leads the soul to the Hiranyagarbha first. Then, at 
dissolution, the supreme Brahman is reached by the soul along with 
the Hiranyagarbha. (Now follows another pUrvapaksha : — ) 

To the one beyond, says Jaimini, because He is primarily so. (TV. iii 11.) 

The gods on the path of light lead the soul to Narayana Himself , 
who is superior to the Hiranyagarbha ; for Narayana can be called 
Brahman in the primary sense of the word, as He is the Parabrah- 
man in His aspect as the upadana or material cause of the universe. 
So says Jaimini. 

The Sutrakara gives a reason for the above : 

Because we find it so stated. (IV. iii. 12.) 

"He reaches the end of the path, that supreme abode of Vishnu' f 

in these words we find it stated that the abode of Vishnu is the one 
reached by the soul. 



• Mahanamyana-Upanished. f Katha Up. 8-9, 
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For the following reason also, we Hold that the teal it led to 
Vithiiii. 

And there is no reference to the Created. (IV. iii. 18.) 

As to the passage W I come to the hall of Prajapati, to the 

house,"* there is no reference to the created being, the Hiranyagarbha; 

for it is possible that, as the protector of creatures, Narayana may 

be denoted by the word "Prajapati/' And as to the passage, "They 

in the Brabma-loka, at the end of creation, are all released, on 

reaching that immortal one beyond, ? 't here, too, the word 'Brahman' 

refers to Narayana- Having dwelt in His abode, the Yogins, at the 

end of the great cycle, t. e. on the last bodily existence coming to a 

close, they pass on to the Great Immortal Brahman who is above all, 

and become released. Eence no inconsistency. "These, indeed, 

are the designations of the Immortal," J in these words it is said that 

Siva, the Parabrahman, is the one who is called the Immortal, and 

the one who can be said to be ever free. Wherefore, on the death of 

the body brought into existence by the prarabdhakarma, the yogins 

dwell in the abode of Vishnu, till the completion of the fruit of the 

prarabdhakarma, and then, passing on to Brahman who is above all, 

they become free. 

Siddhdnta: — Now the Sutrakara proceeds to state his own 
conclusion. 

Badarayana maintains that (the person) leads (to Brahman) those who do 
not worship symbols ; because there [is a fault in both (the views given 
above). And he who is intent on Brahman (goes to Brahman Himself). 
(IV. Hi. 14.) 

The worshippers of symbols are those who worship a sentient 
being or an insentient object merely regarding it as Brahman. Bat 
they who worship Brahman Himself who is above all are not said to 
be the worshippers of symbols. The worshippers of the Brahman 
Himself are led by the person to Brahman Himself and to none else, 
to that Brahman whom the Sruti describes as superior to all, as 
dark and yellow, as divers -eyed, — inasmuch as the Sruti teaches 
that the worshipper of Brahman Himself attains Brahman Himself : 
Having reached the highest light, lie attains his true form."§ 
• Chha. 8-14-1. tWahanarayana Up. JJabalaUp. §Chha. 8-8-4. 
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"Him whose help-mate is Urna, who is the supreme Lord, 
Mighty, Three-eyod, Dark-neoked, and serene : having meditated 
thus, the sage reaches Him who is the womb of all beings, the wit- 
ness of all, transcending darkness. * 

In both the views gi\cn above there is a fault, inasmuch as 
they contradict the Sruti. He who is intent on Brahman, i. e. the 
worship]>cr of Brahman Himself, goes to Brahman ; he does not tarry 
on the way, because there is no use doing so. Being the Upadana 
or material c iusc of the Hiranyagarbha who represents the sum 
total of all creation, Narayana is superior to the Hiranyagarbha; 
superior even to Narayana is the supreme Brahman called Siva* the 
Nimitta or efficient cause, the Divers-eyed, the Omniscient, the Omni- 
potent, the Ever-satisfied, the Self-reliant, the Self-luminous. So we 
read in the Sivasankalpa-Upauishad. 

"Brahman is greater than the great; greater still than that 
great one is Hari ; even greater than this one is Isa-." 

Elsewhere, too, we read. ''Brahman who is superior to Narayana. * 
Having thus spoken of Brahman as superior to Narayana, the 
Sruti, in answer to the question — of what nature is Brahman ? — 
proceeds to describe Brahman in the passage "The True, the Real, 'J 
as one who, being the Omniscient, is never subject to error in thought 
or speech; as one who fills the whole universe with the rays of His 
Potency; as one associated with Uina, the Parasakt-i or Supreme 
Potency, who is inseparable from Himself, the great cause (para- 
prakriti). that supreme Light made up of highest bliss and pure 
intelligence, manifesting Herself in the form of the whole universe 
including the Hiranyagarbha, winch is evolved out of Narayana the 
highest sentient being, who in his turn is but one aspect of Her own 
being; as the Immutable, as the Three -eyed, as the supreme Brahman 
transcending all. In the words "superior to all is Rudra"ll He 
is Baid to be above the whole universe. Therefore it is quite 
unreasonable for the followers of the Vedas to imagine a higher 
being than this one. 

And th e Snrti points out a distinction. (IV. Li. 15.) 

. * KaivaJya-Up. t Mahanarayan ^p. § Ibid. || Ibid. 
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The Sruti itself distinguishes the three— (1) Brahman who is 
•bore all (2) Vishnu who is an aspect of Brahman and who is the 
material cause (upadana) and (3) the Hiranyagarbha who is evolved 
from Vishnu — from one another as the passages like the following 
shew: 

"Brahma is greater than the great even greater than this 

one is Isa." 

"See ye the Hiranyagarbha the firstborn."* 

" Purusha verily, is Rudra. ' Wherefore the only reasonable 
conclusion is that the non-human person leads the soul to the abode 
of Siva, the supreme Brahman, that is beyond Brahma (the Hiranya- 
garbha) and Vishnu , to that abode which is the supreme Light 

made up of supreme bliss. 

As to the supposition (that the person leads the soul to Vishnu,) 
based on the passage "He reaches the end of the path, that supreme 
abode of Vishnu/' we say that the word ' Vishnu* here denotes the 
Parabrahman. The end of the six-fold path, i. e., that which lies 
beyond that path, can properly be no other than the abode of Siva, 
who is above all. Or to interpret it otherwise: the supreme abode or 
nature of Vishnu who manifests Himself as the universe is the 
supreme light, which is supreme bliss, itself; and this can be no other 
than the state of Siva, the Parabrahman, wherein dwelling Vishnu 
is not of the world though manifesting Himself as the universe. 
Hence no inconsistency whatever. 

In reference to this subject some hold as follows :— As the Sruti 
says, "At the end of the great cycle, they are all released, on reach- 
ing the Jmmortal One beyond,"* we should understand that those 
who worship Vishnu as the highest manifestation of Siva, the supreme 
Brahman, reach the world of Vishnu, — who is called Brahman (in 
the Sruti) because he is a manifestation of the supreme Brahman — 
and, with all the glory of Vishnu manifested in themselves, they, at 
the end of the cycle, when the last bodily existence comes to a close 
to Siva, the Supreme Immortal Being beyond, and then they 

t Kath Up. 8-9. § Maaanasayana Up. 
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are liberated. Thus the srnii teaches that tho^e who worship Vishnu 
rpnrh firs! the world of Vishnu and, i-h*»n, after some interval, attain 
to the ahyde' of Siva. Hence m.rhinjr inconsistent, here. 

V 

A. .YlAHADKVA SASTKY, B.A., 



" And this I know that good shall fall at last, far off, at last to all, 
Ane every winter change to spring; that nothing walks with aimless 

feet, 
That not one life can be destroyed or cast as rubbish in the void. 
When God -hath made the pile complete." — Tennyson. 



u The ideal of a man's real self is hid in the bosom of God, and 
may lie ages away from his knowledge ; and his ideal of woman is 
the ideal belonging to his unrealized self. The ideal only can call 
forth or long for its counterpart ideal." 



h f ii 



To perforin is to promise : 

To-day's dawn pledges the sun for to-morrow." 



u We arc deeper than we know. Who is capable of knowing his 
own ideal ? ' 



"First the grain and then the blade, the one destroyed, the other 

made ; 
The stalk and blossom and again, the gold of newly minted 



grain. 



So life by death, the reaper, cast to earth again shall rise at 

last; 
For 'tis the service of the sod, to render God the things of God." 

VSo long as we love, we serve. So long as we are loved by 
others I would almost say we are indispensable ; and no man is use- 
less while he hay a friend." —Robert Lawif Steve iwjh.— From the Mind. 
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TIRUMAMTRAM 

or 

TIRUMULAR. 

FIRST TAH TRA- THS UPADR8A. 



(Continual fmm fxtye 24 of Fo/. Vl\.) 

21 Who like our Lord will know the merit* and demerits of 
each and bestow His grace accordingly * In contact with the world, 
the great, like the tortoise, withdrew their five senses into themselves 
and losing both good and bad Karma become freed of evil. 

22. The ' small still voice* of the teacher will be heard in the 
mind that becomes still like the waveless sea. Even as the ghee is 
present in the nncnrdled milk, when all speech and thought and feel- 
ing is lost, the untarnished light will mingle in us, making us Sat. 

23. When the soul leaves the senses and sensations to depart 
their own way, this chit has no other place but in Chit. In the pure 
Akas, the Light will mingle in Light. Understand the truth even 
from the illustration of water. 

Note. 
We are not to go as the senses guide us. When we leave their 
guidance, they leave us and we land ourselves in God as the ripe fruit 
detaches itself from the stalk and reaches the ground. 

Cf (1) Sivagnanabotha. " u r ******€* <n?/bummi*®^u i u$ej a C*,'' 

(2) Mundaka Up. 1, 2, 9. 
In the Highest Golden Sheath (Hiranmaya Parakosha,) there is the 
Brahman, without passion (Nishkala) and without parts. That is Pure, 
that is the Light of Lights. 
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(3) Chand. 8, 3, 4. 

4 'Now that serene being who, after having risen from this earthly 
body and having reached the Highest Light (Paranjyoti, Parasakti,) 
appears in God's true form. 

24. What tastes sharp in water gets converted by the sun s 
heat into a form called Bait. This salt will become one with water 
when again thrown into water. So also, the Jiva merges in Sivam. 

25. This explains how the world of atoms entering the great 
Worlds yettequire no room. The souls dwelling in various bodies 
have their final goal in the Foot of the changeless One, 

26. This Foot, when well thought out, is Sivam. This Foot is 
Siva Loka. This foot is the final goal. This Foot is the last shelter. 

27. Knowledge consists in seeing the Guru. 
Knowledge consists in uttering His name. 
Knowledge consists in hearing His words. 

Knowledge consists in meditating His form. 

28. If one alone meets our Lord, 

The senses themselves will be controlled by him, 

The senses -will depart of their own accord, 

The senses will change their course away from us. 

29. We reach the beautiful feet of Nandi. 
We meditate the beautiful form of Nandi. 
We adore with words the name of Nandi. 

We place in our heart the golden feet of Nandi. 

30. They became holy by placing in their intellect our Holy 
Nandi who imparts intelligence. They see the Dance of our Lord. 
with glad eyes, and reach Heaven receiving the praises of the Vedas. 
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INSTABILITY OF TBS JJODK 

1. Lo ! This body of good and evil, compounded of the earth, it 
appeared solid and reached the fire ; when the rains fell on it, it 
became earthy, so numberless men do perish. 

2/ The false roof of the body falling down from age, the woman 
and children, who ate out of him will not follow. Except the tapas 
and knowledge which he acquired, nothing else will follow him close. 

1. The whole city gathered and cried aloud ; they removed his 
name and called him a corpse; they .took and burnt him in the barn* 
ing ground ; they bathed themselves and clean forgot him. 

4. This body has two posts, one top beam and 32 cross bamboos, 
the top thatch is removed, the breath departs, the departing breath 
cannot enter it back. 

5. The breath became difficult, the frame was loosened. The 
frame was old and the spirit departed; they wondered — dan 
renounced the body, they threw handfuls of rice to the rooks. 

6. They ate the food that was newly cooked, they took the 
pleasures of life in the company of one to me ; they felt the twitch- 
ing* of the eyelids. Aey took to their beds and died straghtaway. 

*. Our chief raised a palace in the city square, our chief Tode on 
a palanquin in the public squares. Our chief distributed 3 crores in 
cfcsfrity in the public squares. Yet he never west after and sought 
dor Father. 

8. The match was discussed and the marriage accomplished, love 
was 'satiated and altogether forgot; they cried over his body and 
placed it on the bier, the milk food was cooked and offered in 
sacrifice. 



* Jfrlfltfliinft jiajiili tie H»>d was destoyed and the body 

}MfcNtttb*ftTe lenses fattening on gheefood fled, they left the 

%od} Itotftg Whittct WWnen and gold, beautiful, as though taking 

leave* 

|0l Hie Bsndal was taken down and the treasure house dis- 
■11 1#* nine gates were closely shut, the sorrowing hour 
'Itytag-llMif ene loving relations cried and departed, Lo ! 

11. The Lord of our country, chief of our city, is carried in the 
patoufufei away with the people following it behind and the 
heating in front. 

18. The 96 tatvas dwell in the well-built castle; all these take to 
ttotf&eels, wheBf.tfae castle is destroyed. 

MI. Leaving behind him his wealth and buildings and the sweet 
wife, he rides to the common burning ground in a car, and people 
depart hsu sag hiss atone there. 

14. Even though they see the bodies perish, yet they love the body 
thinking that it won't perish. Their desires form the seed of a new 
histh-snd foilow them. So are they wearied ever disgracefully. 

16. The clamouring relations and females an 1 children leave off 
at the city limits. The unjust put the corpse on the funeral pyre laid 
with ifirewood freed from roots, fire it and batho in a pool of water. 

W. In the whole world, the pets which the potter makes with fine 
taflfr earth, if '4>roken, will be preserved at least as a potsherd. Bat 
if the body perishes, it wont be kept in the house even for a 
moment. 

17. This horse has 5 heads and 6 manes and 30 joints and 18 
tethering posts and 15 stables Jand nine dheds. It fell down burnt 
and we know not what happened after- 



I*, f her 'prepare s-ni*frpom«j:0 w«gs-wfA llrmr** aseds o* 
greens. They hurried 10 partake -5i this food and lo! th#jr &&. 

19. There is no roof above m»r wellprejtared Hour bielpw. It ha* 
two legs vpwts) and one beam. It is very nicely thatched tut it is 
all how white cinder only. 

* 

20. The body is laid out in the outer court, the home is not adorned; 
They wail in song all about his wealth, welfare, and past greatness 
and finish by burning the body in lire. 

21. The egg was liatched in 300 days. In the twelfth year, He 
got married and in his 70th year he died. Except this record, did yon 
hear of bis charity, ye poor mortals. 

22* They bewail, those fools, that won't understand thai the lamp 
must burn out when the oil is exhausted. They fall down in anguish 
who could not learn from the world falling into darkness after day 
break. 

23. He did not worship with his body and soitl, The Lord of Maya 
crowned with konrai flowers, Him who gave him his body and life ; 
and he has gone to the seventh hell to suffer; and these call on him 
so that their bowels may burst. 

24. They live, regally with umbrellas, horses and swords and in the 
midst of their glory they pass away; their life {Missing to the right. 

25. What, oh, does it matter that this body becomes eaten by 
ravens, or disgraced by onlookers or is thrown on the way side, after 
the actor who is enclosed in the skin j>erforining the various acts of 
our life, leaves it empty. 

J. M. XALLA8WAMI PILLAI, B.A. B.L., 
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BUDDHA'S DEFINITION OF A BRAHMANA. 



"Him do I call a Brahmana, whose body, speech and mind do 
no evil and who is (thus) protected by these three. 

"None becomes a Brahman a by matted hair, caste, or birth, but 
he alone is pure and a Brahmana, in whom truth and virtue reside. 

" Him do I not call a Brahmana who is born of a Brahmana 
mother, for if he is full of desires, he is a Brahmana only in name ; 
but him I call a Brahmana who is free from desires and attachment. 
"Him do I call a Brahmana who is unattached to desires like 
unto a drop of water on a lotus-leaf or a grain of mustard on the 
point of a needle. 

" Him do I call a Brahmana who has seen the end of his misery 
in this life and has become disburdened and disentangled. 

"Him do I call a Brahmana who is of deep wisdom, talented, 
cognizant of the right and wrong ways, and has attained the highest 
goal. 

" Him do I call a Brahmana who is friendly to his enemies, un- 
resenting towards aggressors and lives unattached among those who 
are attached to things. 

" Him do I call a Brahmana whose attachment, aversion, pride 
and craftiness have fallen down like unto a grain of mustard from 
the point of a needle. 

"Him do I call a Brahmana who speaks words that are sweet 
informing and true and by which no attachment is produced for 
him. 

"Him io I call a Brahmana who hopes to gain nothing in this 
word or the next, and is free from desires and ties. 

" Him do I call a Brahmana who has no hankering, and by re- 
moving all doubts by true knowledge has attained the depths of 
immortalitv. 

" Him do I call a Brahmana who, giving up merit and demerit 
and attachment, is gr iefl ess, passionless and pure." — ft PrahiMha 
Bharata." 
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The Four Paths. 



Good deal of attention has been paid of late to tire Theoretical 

aspects of our Hindu Religion and most people 

Ke utd n p ^ e ticaL iCUl are familiar ™tk the various systems of Hind a 

Philosophy and of the Dvaita, Vitshistadvaita 
and Advaita aspects in particular. And in such a study one is likely 
to lose sight of the practical aspects of the Religion and it is to thU 
aspect I wish to-day to draw your particular attention. 

To the ordinary foreigner, Hinduism appears as a fantastic com- 
bination of the grossest superstitions and the most 
Difficulties in under- dreamy speculations. Even the sympathetic stu- 
standing Hiudu r i i • a A 

religion dent of our religion though he is prepared to 

admire and appreciate particular aspects of our 
philosophy, looks down with pity on our so called errors. And one 
christian friend pat it to me whether in Hinduism we have any reel 
and practical religion. Of course, to the onlooker, the contia^fc 
between Temple-worship and its attendant festivals and the austerer 
practices of the Sanyasins, the allutions and pnjah of pious people 
and the * Tatvamasi ' and ' Aharobrahmasmi' meditations of others 
cannot l>ut be bewildering. Even some of n.s are apt to look upon 
so much labour and money spent in Temples and in Temple 
worship as so much waste, or we are prepared to relegate these 
practices to the illiterate lower orders, as we are pleased to call them. 
Can all these various practices have any real meaning and purpose 
or can they not ? Can all these be reduced to certain definite 
principles or not '.- These are the questions which I propose to discuss 
in this paper. 

Of course, wo have read and heard people talk about Karma-margas, 

Bhakti-margHS and Yoga and Unana margas as 

Different paths and fhonffh there is less or no bhakti or bhakti is not 

wanted in other margas, that there are no actions 

vr dutic3 attached to the others, or that all (hose wiio do not follow 
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the Gnanamarga are only ignorant people. Does ir.ou smeaiintf 
themselves with ashes and nainams, repeating* Gods' names con^titut * 
bhakti ? Does not the relieving of the poor and inHrm and the sick 
constitute part of one's religious duties. Is it the highest duty of 
the Yogi and Gnani that he considers himself sup<. r or to others and 
thinks that he will be polluted by the mere touch of others and that 
he haa achieved a great thing if he lias injured none. 

And then we have heard of different Upasanas and Yidyas, 
Sandfly a, Dahara, Sakala and'Nishkala and Saguna and Nirguna ; 
and there are people who would advocate the Saguna against tlie 
Nirguna and the Nirguna against the Saguna. 

To begin a statement of my views. Hindus hold as an axiom 
that no study is of any benefit unless it can lead one to the worship 
of the Supreme One, 

Kpgj*a Qpiry>ir Q#caR«r. 

And that we cannot be rid of the ills flesh is heir to and cross 
the sea of births and deaths, and attain to everlasting joy unless wo 
roach the feei of the Supreme Lord. 

i9ptSu Ou^ejLtfc &!hj2€ui £ ib fin it 

jS£€&p4J€VT(f. Qejmptik. {The KurcU,) 

To get rid of our ills and to attain to His joy is oar goal. 

That this human birth is given to us to work out our salvation 
and in this mundane plane is admitted by alt religions, Christianity 
included. 

L)tJfr$&pQu*tLJ l9/DJUT«TU> Il9g0)£39)(i} 
Qui &(&)&€& Qw> L£^iQu.'j9ifiu it,.fy 

^(t^uQu^i ^evpajiaipsuinu. {Tiruoachaka.) 

How then can we attain to this end ? This is the consideration 
o£ the IVactival Religion. And our systematic treatises devoio con"-" 
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sVderable space to tlic treatment of tliia question. This is the chapter 
oa Sadana in the Vedanta Sutras and in the Sivagnanabhodha. 

As a necessary prelude to this, the nature of the Deity and of 
the Soul has to be discussed. 

According to the greatest sage of our mother -Tamil -land, Saint Tirn- 
. r , . vafluvar, He is %>$ and ^ro^o/wr our Supremo 

Nature of God. , . . , « 

Lord and master, the author of our being and re- 
generation, Ho is the Pure Intelligence and the Transcendent one, 
a.- a go fi a: *br and & ar & £& «a» u> t9 jo eu n ,:?. ,r - > , Ho is without likes and 
dislikes, Q&sB)®$eo Q&j^—n ^tntSso/r tlr dwells in our heart u>«» 
iBmrOvjQ'^eiT and He is the oeceau of love and mercy jtfjDcun J) 

The Upanishads speak of Him as ."the Highest great Lord of 
Lords, God of Gods, King of Kings, the Highest abode, as God, the 
Lord of the world, the adorable." "He is the one God hidden in all 
beings, all pervading, the p.ntaratma of all beings, w T atching over all 
workn, dwelling in all beings, the witness, the perceive r, the only one, 
the Nirguna being. "'His High Power (Sakti) is revealed as manifold, 
as inherent, acting as force and knowledge." 

" Hu in Siva (the H ippy and Blissful). He brings good and re- 
moves all evil, the Lord of Bliss, as dwelling within the Atraa the 
immortal, the support of all." 

" No one has grasped Him above or across or in the middle. 
His form cannot be seen, no one perceives Him with the Eye." 

" That God the maker of all tilings the Paramatma, always dwell- 
ing in the heart of man, is perceived by the heart, the soul, the 
mind. They who know it become immortal. 

"Those who through heart and mind know Him thus abiding in 
the heart become immortal,'' (t Satyam G nan am A nan tarn Brahma 
An-anda Rnpam Amritam YadVibhuti Shunt-am Sivam Advaitam." 
He is tlie sat, ch.it and anand. 

In the Giba also, He h spoken of as the Lord of Lords, Ishwara 
and Maheswurj-, the s operator and permittor, supporter and enjoyer, 
the Paramatan.n, the supporter of elements, as do vomer and causer, 
ft is the light of lights and is said to be beyond Tamas. Wisdom 
knowuble. wisdom yf.tiiinblc <vnt/od in ovorx hc:irt. 
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lu tlit' Atlvsi i i-:i Siddhanta Sash-as, Ho is cillcd jf-itfiD* ,© one 
with His Sakti, the 'Siva Sat . 

f 6.6ufrp&voQajir aGljs «lo ^ $u jevest&evGPqnQ&i 

i b(rT)G&u&tra j n^Gtr a even <tr tLip. msir gpiiS ' p&ePuJu^P &«sar &tl_ 

This supreme statement was readied in the famous lines of the 
great Tirnmnlav. 

"God is Love " and thr.t great agnostic teacher of science who 
died a ..sincere believer in God had stated tmly "what lias «ll the 
science or all the philosophy of tiie world done for the thought of 
mankind to he compared witJi the one doctrine " God is Love." 

God is as such all Knowledge and all Love. 

To talk of the means to attain to this great goal will be futile if 

r we don't understand the nature of man. From 

* YouK 1S ^ ie statements in the first chapter of *the Kuval, it 

may be deduced that man is ignorant and subject 

to births and deaths and has likes and dislikes and does sin and 
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suffer and he conhl not bo compared to God in any way. The 
following texts Wing out the distinction quite plainly enough* 

•' Tho knowing one (God) and the non-knowing (soul) are two, 
loth nnboni; one is Lord, the other non-Lord (anisR)." 

" Patim Vivasy-atmeswaram (Lord of tho soul) Sasvatam sivam 
achyutam." 

"He who dwells iu the soul and within the soul, whom the soul 
docs not know, whose liody the soul [% who rules the m>u1 within, 
He is thy soul, the ruler within, the imtiiort-sil.** 

" But the soul Para mount, i* another. Who is proclaimed as 
tiie Paramatma, who — tho iuliiiito kin^', pene.ates ah the three 
worlds and sustains them- 

Since I do surpass the ksln.M, and even do excel Ihe akshara, I 
am reputed the Pimishottama." 

And here ae are met by statements that God is unknowal le and 

imperceptible to our senses. He is past all thought 

ing tlio Goal. niKI SP 6 **"* 

AenatLiji>pQ/i<rtB><Vipd *«n*<af **3»«uf(9 / (*<n<r. {Tint mantra.) 

And yet the npanisliads say that when men should roll np tho' 
sky like a hide, then only without knowing Siva, there could be an 
end of pain. 

And St. Ami Nanthi Sivachariar states the difficulty thus. 
'• If God is unknowable; then there can be no benefit from Him. 
He can never pervade us, neither can we unite with him in Moksha. 
He cannot perform tho pancha kiityas for our benefit. His 
existence will be like that of the flowers of tho sky and of tho ropo 
formed of the hairs of tho tortoise. 

And yet it must stand to reason that wo canuot possibly 
know Him if hw nature is as we have described above. Tho 
moment we assert that we can know him, we assert that ho 
becomes an object of our cognition, and as all Psychologists, 
Hindu and European, are agreed, all objects of cognition are 
what is called AcJiit or Asat or matter. Here ia St. Ami Nandis 
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statement "If you ask whether god is ait object of knowledge 
or not, then know, if tie is an object of knowledge, Ho wiil become 
Achit and Asat- All objects of cognition are achit; all objects of 
cognition come into being and are destroyed (being bound by time) 
they divide themselves into the worlds, bodies and organs ^being 
1 ound by space) and enjoyments. They v.vo identified at one time 
by the intelligence as itself (bandha) and at another time (in 
moksha) are seen as separate ; and they arc all products of Maya. 
Hence all such are achit or non-intelligent or A3at (other than 

sat)." 

As God is spoken of as the inner Ruler and Soul of Soul, whoso 
body the £oul is, the knowing Soul is itself in the position of object 
to tho True subject God. and the thinking mind cannot itself think 
thought, much less can the object perceive or think the subject. 

And if he cannot be known, He must be a non-entity, argues St- 
Ami Nandi. And ti:is exactly is ilie position which Paul Cams tukes 
in his pamphlet on the "Idea of God." His argument is exactly that 
ol Saint Arul Nandi that if God is knowable, he can only be known 
as an object, as matter, which will be p.bsnrd. But Paul (Jams wouhl 
however retain God as an idea, or ideal, an abstract thi igas redness 
or whiteness, a beautiful fantacy which will be useful. But as against 
this view, it is positively asserted by Saint Aral Nandi that ho is 
not a Non-entity and that He is Sat and Chit. As He is clue He h 
not knowable, and yet He is a positive fact. 

How is then this psychological difficulty to b<? got over ■' 

In the first place it will be futile to think of knowing Him is 

different from ourselves us an object. Says St. Arul 
The first possibility ^^ lt ^ Qq ^ ^ ^ differenfc " £rom ^ sou] ^ 
• of overcoming __.... » 

the difficulty, **e is in the soul, as He is the thinker of all the 

soul's thoughis, as in Him there is no distinction 

of I and mine, God cannot be perceived by the souls intelligence as 

different." "God is not different from you either as he is inseparably 

associated with you and transcend all discriminating intelligence. 

A* Ho is ever the inside of the soul, the soul can be said to be Sivanr 

The first possibility of cur becoming Him will lie therefore-m 

the fact that we are inseparably associated with him and mu«t think 
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ourselves as ono with him. Wo must not create distinctions \ etween 
ourselves and himself, into impose our will and thought, the feelings of 
* 1 and mine.' Then only will our will and thought came into ragporlt 
with Him. 

" $7**3)© &«r*pu*B& &p* 

" fdentiupp £jQuniv 8mar>/tQpe&cu*ir*iQ 
Lfmtriup/8(if)Gpav ( f. Ljfi*mL-Qiu8G*G." 

€7<B ^f Lbcj€Btfi AjpUM pf& ^m'UI 

O mind, was it not for me that God came under the banyan' 
tree as silent teacher and with dumb show of hand cured me of 
acts called my acts, and placed me in the blissful ocean of His grace. 

" By grace behold all tilings," He said. Not understanding By 
nvy intelligence I beheld, differentiating. I S-iw darkness. I saw 
not even me the Seer. What is this, sister? 

**'0t me and thee think not in thy heart as two. Stand undif- 
ferentiating. " This one word wiien He uttered, how can I tell, 
dear, The Bliss that grew straightaway from that word ? 

(From Saint Thaynmanavav's ^*wff^«*«rPtl l,'. *Revel in Bliss* 
— translated by P. Avunachalam Esq. M.A. of Colombo.) 

(To be continued.) 
J. M. NAU*A8WAMT PILLAJ. B.A. B.L., 
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The advancement of modern thought tends to unity the results 
of physical science and the principles of philosophy and religion, hi 
spite of all attempts made bv men of great intellectual capacity to 
harmonise the two systems of thought, there have been growing 
great conflicts between the two that it seems for all the world 
impossible to reconcile them both together. And of course it is but. 
quite natural ihat things in their nature irreconcilable should witli- 
stand the efforts of great men in this respect also. While the one 
line of thought is occupied in pursuing its inquiries concerning tno 
atomic arrangements and interactirg forces that bind them together 
iu bringing the material world into existence, the other runs in the 
opposite direction of reducing the entire system of matter to a mer-, 
dlusory principle of Awdya and ovohiig it at times from the pure 
intelligence of the supreme soul itself. At the point in which the 
question touches the existence of niHitor, the divergence of the two 
systems takes its rise. That a philosophy which teaches that matter 
has no existence of its own but that created by mind out of nothing, 
cannot have strenuous hold on the scientific mind whose investigations 
are based upon keen obnervations and well-tried experiments, is 
manifest from the movement that is set on foot by such great insti- 
tutions as Rationalistic JVcss Association and others. The indestruc- 
tibility of matter is becoming every day verified by new discoveries 
and innumerable experiments-* The very circle of human happiness 

* I. All modern research tends to show that the various combinations of 
matter are funned of some Prima Materia. But its ultimate nature remains un- 
known. 

J[. Out of nothing comes nothing. Modern science knows nothing of a 
beginning, and, moreover, holds* it to be unthinkable. In this it stand* in direct 
opposition to the theological dogma that God created the universe out ofnothing, 
a dog Jia Btill accepted by the majority of Frotcstenta and binding on Roman 
catholics. For the doctrine of the church of Rome thereon, as expressed in the 
canons of the Vatican council, is as follows: — ''If any one confesses not that the 
world and all things which are contained in it, both spirtual and mental, havo 
bten, hi their whole substance, produced by God out of nothing; or shall say that 
God created, not by his free will from all necessity, but by a necessity equal to 
the necessity whereby He loves Himself, or shall deny that the world was made 
for the glory of God: let him be anathema." 

III. The Primary substance is indestructible. The modern doctrine of the 
conservation of Energy teaches that both matter and motion can neither be ' 
created nor destroyed': -Toinccrs of Evolution, bv E. Clodd. 
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is becoming widened every day, as the operations of the human micd 
make groat strides in the field of scientific thought. Every religion and 
every system of philosophy oarnestiy seek to make their principles 
fit m with the unremitting laws of science. It cannot be deemed as 
an unguarded expression when wo say that in the course of a few 
centuries the philosophy- -whatever the merits of its cjeponcnts such 
as Berkeley. Kant, and Sankara may have been — which ignores the 
teachings of science, will die a natural death giving in it> stead, a 
fresh life to a new system of thought that has sprung up imbibing 
its vital elemont from tho rich fountain of science. Be it far from 
us to speak disparagingly of the labours of such intellectual savants 
as Kant and Sankara whose depth of thought and critical methods 
have dono much in their way to stimulate and sharpen tho intellects 
of their followors. Bub wo must noed be on our guard against being 
carried away by this appreciation to such an extent as to become 
blind to their faults and mistakes. Tho truth is always one; even 
when viewed in the different lights of philosophy, science and religion, 
its intrinsic lustro remains as ono. It presents only different aspects 
of its own, and tho truths of tho^so three branches of human thought 
cannot contradict among thomselvos. If the truth of ono system 
seem to contradict the veritabio statements of science, then it is quite 
reasonable to think of its iinporfoct-noss to work out a coherent fabric 
of enduring nature. 

Amidst tho intellectual warfaro raging between science and 
philosophy, will it be possiblo for us to find out a system of thought 
that could compromise tho results of tho two ? Yes, it is possiblo 
and there is tho oldes; philosophy of Sankhyathat tho world has ever 
produced. In it wo find it cloarly stated that Purosha and Prakriti 
are co-existing entities of distinct nature, that Purusha in of puro 
jntelligonc3 whereas Prakriti a dead matter and thai; from invisible 
4 
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Prakriti proceeds the creation of this visibly universe. Thus we se© 
the fundamental principles of Sankhya are concerned with the study 
of matter and mind as they are, and the modern scientific researches 
confirm their truthfulness by thorough practical experiments in so- 
far as the existence of matter is concerned. Although when viewed 
from a philosophic standpoint, the system of Sankhya impresses itself 
on the scientific mind most vividly, yet when seen from the religions 
point of view it fails to produce the same result equally on all human 
mind. From the lowest Indian savago to the highly cultured man 
of the twentieth century, the religious sentiment is seen to be pre- 
dominant. And the constitution of the human mind is naturally sus- 
ceptible of being impressed more with religious thoughts than with 
others. Hence it is that the cravings of the human soul are not 
satisfied with the problems and conclusions of science and philosophy. 
Now the Sankhya philosophy, great in other respects, do not seem 
to attempt to throw even a side-glance-view on the problems con- 
cerning the existence and nature of God ; and to the agnostic philo- 
sophy of Herbert Spencer and others it more or less bears a clo.se 
resemblance. 

With all our respect and deference for the great thinkers of the 
agnostic school we beg to express our humble opinion that their mode 
of thinking has not as yet touched the secret springs of the human 
soul. We require the guidance of a supreme light. Whatsoever may 
have been the intenseness of delight that we take in the study of philo- 
sophy and science, there are moments in which our thoughts soar up 
to penetrate into the mystic regions that lie beyond the reach of our 
reason;* then we become gradually dissatisfied with all the luxurious 
comforts and sensual pleasures with which we are surrounded, and the 
highest intellectual acquirements of learning in which our attention 
was absorbed ; w e come to think very seriously of everything ; and wq. 

-* ■ * -*■ ■■■■■■ .. — ... — >4«^_*«i_> 

* Prof. James' 'The witf to believe.' 
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ask within us : **Who am I ? What mcaus this wonderful arrangement 

of tilings ? In what relation do I stand with them ? Who meant all this? 

May I hope to reach that being of inestimable bliss whose purest and 

grandest light shoots forth in my soul at fuf ul intervals ?" While thus 

engaged we a*e transmuted into a perfect religious being sober and 

calm, all our animal passions subdued and the divine love streaming 

through and through. To resort to this stage of introspection is 

inevitable in the human nature. And any system of thought that 

leaves this main aspect of our life out of account, must be deemed 

incomplete and insufficient. As we have seen the philosophy of 

Sankhya wanting in this respect, that its investigations will not 

harmonise with the highest principles of religion is as clear as 
daylight. 

Then to keep -ourselves abreast of the scientific movement on the 
one hand and with the religious en the other, we require a system of 
thought serving as a main link to connect the two together. And 
this main link is, we dare say, the Siddhanta philosophy of the South 
India which is a genuiuo product of the Dravidian mind as has 
been truly remarked by Dr. G. U. Pope. Whether this wa3 as old 
as Sankhya or a recent outgrowth of the latter wo are not concerned 
here to discuss. Suffico it for our present purpose to siy that the 
beginnings of its primary principles seen in the oldest Tamil work 
Toikappiam are evolved in the ancient Sanskrit Upanishads, Kena, 
Chhandoghya &c, and wrought out into a coherent whole in the 
Vedanta sntrns and its commentary of Bhadharayana. 

And to : v> the thread of our argument, Siddhantalike San- 
khya proves the eternal existence of Maya as well as that of Atman 
and even goes a step forward and prosecutes its inquires regarding 
the supremo soul which stands in the closest adwaita relation with 
mind and matter. The depth of thought and the subtlety of argu- 
ment that characterise this system of philosophy, we arc not able ot 
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exhibit in such a brief sketch as this. A cursory view of Svcajnatna 
Bodham a work of very rare merit and which Bystematisos the entire 
principles of the Siddhanta philosophy in a si ringe logical me- 
thod, would be sufficient to convince any one of the veracity of oar 
statement. While the exposition of this system is in strict accordance 
with the teachings of Physical science, it also conforms itself to the 
necessary principles of the more advanced religions. The two great 
channels of human thought flow into it and mingle to fill it to the brim, 
so that those who aro thirsting after truth may go there and drink 
it with avidity. 

The religious teaching of the Siddhnnta consists in lifting up 
the soul i6 an elevated conception of love which comprehends in it 
the love for all the animated beings and the love of God. As intelli- 
gence is seen to be invariably accompanied by love, this according 
to Siddhanta, is, as it were, a quality inhering in soul from all eter- 
nity. Now this love is identical with God, although in him it shines 
infinitely with a dazzling splendour. In the limited intelligence of 
the human soul its lustre is clouded by the dominant animal passions 
and only appears within a narrow compass when it is serene and 
contemplative. In childhood we loved our mother and father, 
brothers and sisters, and near relations as fervently as wo could ; 
when attained to boyhood, we loved our teachers, friends, and class- 
mates disinterestedly for their own sake ; and at these stages we had 
no selfish motive, for all the carnal passions had lain asleep. But on 
reaching the stage of manhood we were put into all kinds of tests, 
at one moment the passionate desires rising uppermost in our 
thoughts, and at other moment the faculty of reason springing up 
and holding in check the ruinous flame. Where the animal nature 
gains ground, there wo ::ee the moral disorder and the victory of this 
nature brings about the ruin of human life. The struggle between 
the rational and the animal natures is truly very strong, and yet in 
thousand and one cases the latter gains victory over the former. 
And so long as there is this predominace of the animal nature in 
the universe, the deterioration of sonls will be rapid and inevitable.* 
To strike at the root of this moral evil is the only end and aim of 

; Kant's MeUphysic of Eties. 
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the teachings of Siddhanta from a religion* pqpnt of view, la the 

first two stages of our life love is thrown out upon other*, where** 
in the third and the subsequent stages it is drawn back and thrown 
upon our own selves. By this reflex action of self this lofty &o ail- 
ment loses its purity marred by the mingling of passions. If yoa 
Bubdue the pa&bions and make the reasonig faculty the ruling power, 
the innate love, through this, finds its way, spreads out into a bound* 
less ocean and assumes a universal form.t When you secure this 
unlimited love, you become one with God as he is the very essence 
of love. 'Sulduing your animal nature, love thy neighbour as thy 
God and you become the veriest son of the Heavenly father whose 
form is of the purest love' is the kernel teaching of the Siddhanta 
as a religion. The purest extraction of the teachings of the Sacred 
Kural is the one doctrine of love. The lives of the sixty three 
saints narrated in the Peria Purana hinge upon love as the moans 
of salvation. Love has two aspects, the lower and the higher; in.it* 
lower aspect the soul views the whole animal kingdom with supreme 
kindness; in its higher it sees the divine light enveloping the entire 
creation and melt* and merges into the supernal bliss of theHeavely 
father. Such great religious of antiquity as Buddhism and Jainism 
touch only the lower aspect of love without taking into consideration 
its higher form even in the slightest degree. But Siddhanta in, 
culcatesthe two aspects and the lives of Manickavachagar and others 
will elucidate this fact. 

In one word, we conclude that, as a religion, philosophy and 
science, the Saiva Siddhanta presents three views which on a critical 
examination prove to be consistent one with the other. Though a 
theoretical exposition of thiB system of thought is met with opposition 
from different quarters from men of different cults, practically we 
see its principles embraced by all in every day life. Those who re- 
cognise the practical utility of this system will be impressed with 
the value of its theoretic side, if the facts of our daily life were of 
any avail in constructing a fine system of human thought. 

Pandit, R. S. VEDACHAIAM. 
tlbid, 
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SKETCHES OF CEYLON HISTORY* 

BY 

Hon'blr P. ABUNACHALAM. m.a. Cantaii. 

Burrtstcr-at-law, Lincoln's Inn ; Ceylon Civil Service: 

Member of the Ceylon Legislative Council. 

1. 

The history of Celyon is a subject about which many of us can 
hardly be said to be burdened with much knowledge. We know jt 
,great deal about the history of England and of ancient Rome. Our 
children can tell us all about the Norman Conquest, the Peloponne- 
sian War, the capitals of English and Scotch counties, the capes and 
rivers of South America, the manufactories of Chicago. But of tlio 
elements of Ceylon geography and history they arc in blissful 
igmorance. Many even of our educated men have but a dim idea or 
who Sanghamitta was or Mahinda, Dutugemunu or Elala, what 
associations cluster round Mahiyangana or Munissaram, Aluvihara 
or Kattragam, what was the origin and history of cloth manufacture 
in the Island or of the cocoa palm. Kotte and Sitawaka, in com- 
paratively recent times, witnessed the heroic resistance of our 
people and kings to foreign invaders from generation to generation. 
The names of these places waken no emotion in our hearts. We 
think of Kotte mainly as the suburb which supplies the children of 
Colombo with nurses. Sitawaka, rich not only in the memories of 
this struggle but in the romance of Queen Sita's captivity and rescue 
in a bygone millennium, is lost in the unromantic tea-district of 
Avis&awella. Robert Knox, a little over two centuries ago, spent 
many years of captivity in Ceylon, little dreaming of the- destiny 
that awaited his countrymen here, and has recorded his experiences 
m one of the most interesting works in English Literature. Fow 
read the book, fewer still know tho spot where he livad in captivity 
«nd buried his father. 

It is scarcely creditable to us to remain in such profound 
ignorance of the history of our Mother-land and to be so indifferent 
to our past and surroundings. It is a great loss, for not only is the., 
history of Ceylon among tho oldest, most interesting and fascinating 
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in the world, going back twenty-four centuries, bnt no people con 
break with its past as we are trying to do. It has been truly said : 
* A people without a past is as a ship without ballast.' How dreary, 
too, is the life of many of our educated men and women, with eyes 
fixed and ideals formed on Bayswater and Clapham, and our intel- 
lectual food trashy novels and magazines I No wonder that visitor* 
to this beautiful Island are struck with the absence of originality, 
of organic life, in our people. 

There are signs, however, that the dark fog in which we are 
content to remain will lift ero long. It is refreshing to read a Royal 
College boy (protesting in the College Magazine against the exclusion 
of Ceylon history and geography from the curriculum of our leading 
schools. Some time ago the officers of a public department formed 
themselves in a Society for the promotion of the historic study and 
research. They used to read together and discuss the Mahawavsa, 
the ancient chronicles of Ceylon, a veritable storehouse of valuable 
information, of which there is an excellent translation by Tumour 
and Wijosinha. Each member was also expected to acquaint himself 
with all matters of antiquarian or scientific interest in his native 
village or town and to communicate and discuss them at meetings 
of tho Society. The plan is one which might with benefit be 
generally adopted. 

Rich treasures of history, ethnology, folklore, botany, geology, 
zoology await the explorer in every part of the Island. Our edu- 
cated men and women can hardly do better than devote some of 
their leisure to this exploration, working in co-operation at various 
centres, discussing the results at local meetings and in journals such 
as that of che Royal Asiatic Society. It is work that any intelligent 
person, however limited his sphere and opportunities, can take part 
in. It would give a new zest to our life and surroundings, would 
furnish, abundant material to the R. A. 8. Journal, now almost dying 
of starvation, and would lay tho foundation for a much needed 
comprehensive and up-to-date account of Ceylon — physical, histor: 
cal and topographical. 

It would help also to recall to us and fix in our minds the great 
things done by our ancestors. Thus we may in time recover some 
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of our lost originality and acquire that self-confidence which is 
indispensable to national progress and national success. It is our 
good fortune to live under a Government which will foster every 
attempt in this direction/ In a speech recently delivered by the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland ho happily expressed the imperial policy 
of Britain. 

"There are some people," he said, "who seem to believe that the 
only way in which a great Empire can be successfully maintained 
is by suppressing the various distinct elements of its component 
parts, in fact by running it as a huge regiment in which each nation 
is to lose its individuality and to be brought under a common 
system of "discipline and drill. In my opinion, we are much more 
likely to break up an Empire than to maintain it by any such 
attempt. Lasting strength and loyalty are not to be secured by any 
attempt to force into one system or to remould into one type those 
special characteristics which are the outcome of a nation's history 
and of her religious and social conditions, but rather by a full 
recognition of the fact that these very characteristics form an 
essential part of a nation's life and that under wise guidance and 
under sympathetic treatment they will enable her to provide her 
own contribution and to play her special part in the life of the 
Empire to which she belongs." 

II. 

The primitivo history of Ceylon is enveloped in fable, yet there 
is perhaps no country in the world that has such a long continuous 
history and civilization. At a time when the now great nations of 
tho West were sunk in barbarism, or had not yet come into existence, 
Ceylon was the seat of an ancient kingdom and religion, the nursery 
of art, and the centre of the Eastern commerce. Her stupendous 
religious edifices more than 2,000 years old and, in extent and archi- 
tectural interest, second only to the structures of Egypt, and her 
vast irrigation works, attest the greatness and antiquity of her civili- 
zation. Her rich products of nature and art, the beauty of her scenery, 
her fame as the homo of a pure Buddhism, have made her from re- 
mote times the object of interet and admiration to contemporary 
nations, Merchants, sailors, and pilgrims have in diverse tongues 
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left records of their visits, which confirm in a striking manner the 
ancient native chronicles which Ceylon is almost singular among 
Asiatic lands in possessing. 

Ceylon, it is believed, was part of the region of Ophir and Tar- 
shish of the Hebrews, from which King Solomon s navy supplied him 
with "gold and silver, ivory, apes and peacocks."* To the ancient 
Greeks and Romans the Island was known by the name of Taprobatte, 
by which name it is described by Onesicritus, Diodorns Siculns, Ovid, 
Sfcrabo, Pliny, Ptolemy and others— a name, too, familiar to English 
readers through Milton ; 

" Embassies from regions far remote, 
From India and the golden Chersonese, 
And from utmost Indian isle, Taprobane." 

The name is a corruption of " Tamba-panni," one of the names 
given to Ceylon in the Sinhalese chronicles. It is explained in the 
Makawansa (I.,t p. 33) as derived from tamba-panayo (copper-palmed) 
having been given to the Island by Wijaya and his followers, who, 
"exhausted by seasickness and faint from weakness, had landed 
out of their vessel supporting themselves on the palms of their hands 
pressed on the ground hence their palms became copper-colour- 
ed" (tambapanayo.) A fanciful explanation, On the opposite coast 
of India there is a river still called Tamraparni, and the name may 
have been brought to Ceylon by the early Tamil settlers, a common 
practice among colonists in ancient and modern times- Vergil in his 
Mntid makes JEneas, on landing in Italy, express surprise at seeing 
a little Troy, another Pergamus and another river Xanthus. 

" Parvam Trojam simulataque magnis 
Pergama et arentem Xanthi cognomine rivum 
Adgnosco" {ITerg. JSneid,) III., 349.) 



* 1 Kings, X\, 22.— The Hebrew word used for peacock (tuki) is unmistak- 
ably the Tamil word tokei, while the word for apes (fcajri) is the Sanskrit and 
Tamil kapi and the word for ivory (slien habbim the tooth of the habb) is the 
Sanskrit ibham and Tamil ibam. 

+ Translation of Tumour and Wijesinha, published by the Government 
Printer, Ceylon, 1880. 

5 
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How many English and Scotch names of places have been introduc- 
ed into Ceylon by British colonists! 

The Arabs called Ceylon "Screndib" and the Portuguese 
"Ceilao." Tho names are probably derived from Sinhala or Sihaium 
(changed to Selan and Sereu) and Dvc-lpa (an Island) changed to dib. 
To the inhabitants of the neighbouring continent of India it was 
known centuries before the Christian era by the name of Lanka (tho 
resplendent,) the name it still bears among the native inhabitants, 
both Sinhalese and Tamil. The Siamese havo added tiie honorific 
Tewa, caliing tho Island of Tewa Lanka, "divine Lanka." To the 
Chinese Ceylon was "tho Island of jewels/' to the Greeks "the land 
of the hyacinth and the ruby," to the Indian Buddhist "the pearl 
upon the brow of India." 

The traditions respecting tho Isalnd jiro many and curious. 
The orthodox Buddhist believes that every one of the four 
Buddhas of the present cycle, from Kakusanda to Gautama, visited 
Ceylon and instructed its inhabitants, and that Gautama Buddha left 
on Adam's Peak his footprint as an undying memorial of his third 
and last visit. The Hindus claim the footprint as that of Siva, whose 
shrine was probably established there or revived by Samana or 
Lakshmana, one of the heroes of the Kamayana and the reputed 
guardian of the peak. From him it was called Samana-kuta even 
prior to tho visit of the second Buddha,* and is still called S'amanala 
by the Sinhalese. Tho Mohammedans, continuing a tradition inherit- 
ed from some of the early Christians, are equally positive that tho 
footprint is that of Adam, and that Ceylon was cradle of tho human 
race, the elysium provided for Adam and Eve to console them for 
the loss of Eden, — a tradition which somewhat softened the bitter- 
ness of the exile of Arabi Pasha and his fellow Egyptians during 
their internmert in the Island from 1883 to 1901. 

The earliest Indian tradition about Ceylon is recorded in the 
Skanda Parana, the story of the rise and fall of a mighty and wick- 
ed Titan, for whose overthrow Skanda or Kartikeya, the god of war 
-and wisdom,- was incarnated. Tho echoes of that contest live in a^ 

'■'■'■ M&hawansa, 1., p. 58. 
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remote forest shrine in the south-eastern corner of the island, called 
after him Kartvikoya Gruni;\ or Ksi&araguma, whero aftor his victory 
Jh* wooed and won a chieftain's daughter, who sharos with him the 
worship of millions from Cashmere to Ceylon, and with whom tho 
Sinhalese priests \kapurdas) of the sluino proudly claim kinship. Tho 
southern hank of tho Kalutara river near its mouth (Kalutara 
South railway station) i* «ill locally called Velapura, tho city of the 
hmce-god. (the kmeo being his favourite weapon*) and marks the 
limit of iiis territory, while tho opposite bank of tho river is assigned 
1<» Ins enemies, anil is railed Dosestara, a corruption of Dovasatru 
(tho enemies or tSie gods,) 

The next Indian tradition, later by many centuries^ is that of 

tlio Kaina;ftin r, the eeleb.atod epic of Valmiki, which relates the 

abduction of Sita, a Xorth Indian queen, by Havana, King oi; Ceylon 

the invasion of Ceylon by her husband Kama, and her rccovory aftor 

a sanguinary war and tho slaughter, of Havana. Tho bridge said 

to have been constructed for the passage of Rama's army to Ceylon 

is tho Adams Bridge of English maps. It touches tho Island of 

Hamcswii ram. where, on his return from Ceylon, Rama established 

a shrine to Siva, perhaps the mo>t frequented of all the sacred spots 

in India, and over which and Adam's Bridge a railway will at no 

distant date run, linking India and Ceylon in closer bonds- At 

Munissaram, in tho Chilaw District, already an ancient (mutt) 

shrine of Siva (forara), as its name implies, Rama is said to have 

worshipped on his way to battle witli Havana. The purity of Sita's 

ehai'iieter-a-nd her devotion to her husband have made her the 

national heroine, as lie is the national hero, of India, and thousands 

still pass in reverent pilgrimage over their route to Ceylon. Sita's 

name lives in Ceylon in Stei-talawa (Sita's plain) and Sita-ela (Sita's 

stream) ami Sita-knnt (Sita's pond) between Nuwara Elia and 

rlak*>ala, where she is said to have been confined by Havana, and 

iu Sitawaka (Avissawella). 

Both the Skanda Ptuana and tho Ramayana represent Ceylon 
as a hn<*e continent, a tradition not unsupported by science. Tho 
geology and fauna of tho Island point clearly to a time when Ceylou 
was part of an Oriental Continent, which stretched iu unbronek 
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land from Madagascar to the Malay Archipelago and northwards to 
the present valley of the Ganges. The valley was then occupied 
by a sea spreading westward acrosB Persia, Arabia, and the Sahara 
Desert, and forming the southern limit of the Palae-arctic Continent 
which embraced Europe, North Africa and North Asia. In the 
coarse of ages the greater part of the Oriental Continent was sub- 
merged in the sea, leaving Ceylon as a fragment in the centre, with, 
on one side, the Maldives, Laccadivee, Seychelles, Mauritius, and 
Madagascar, themselves BepaTated from one another by hundreds 
of miles of sea, and, on the other, the Malay Islands ; while the 
Ganges valley was upheaved, making North and South India one 
land and, later, Ceylon itself was separated from South India by a 
narrow sea. 

The greater part of Ceylon is said in the Ramayana to have 
been submerged in the sea in punishment of Ravana's misdeeds, and 
the Great Bashes Lighthouse, which stands out on a solitary rock in 
the south-east sea of Ceylon, is still called Ravanas fort. The me- 
ridian of Lanka of the Indian astronomers, which was reputed to 
pass through Havana a capital, passes through the Maldive Islands 
at 75* 53' 15" East Greenwich, quite four hundred miles from the 
present western limit of Ceylon. On this coast the Sinhalese chro- 
nicles record extensive (submersion by the sea in the reigns of Pan- 
duwasa (circa 500 B.C.) and KeJani Tissa (200 B.C.) At this latter 
period Kelani is said to have been at a distance of ''seven gaua" (28 
miles) from the sea. "The guardian deities of Lanka having become 
-indignant with Tissa, King of Kelanrra, (for the unjust execution of 
a Buddhist Elder,) the sea began to encroach. 100,000 sea-port towns 
{Potnnugam,) 970 fishers* villages, and 470 villages of pearl fishers, 
making altogether eleven-twelfths of Lanka, were submerged* by the 
great sea. Mannar escaped destruction : of sea -port towns Katupiti 
Malampe." 

(To be continued.) 
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Reviews and Notes. 

PANNIRU TIRTTMURAI TIRATTU * 

Those who write about the revivalist movement started by the 
Azhwars and their followers almosti gnore the greatest revivalist 
and reform movement initiated and successfully carried out several 
centuries earlier by the Saivite teachers and Saints Manickavachaka, 
Tirugnanasambhandar and others. But for their efforts, there 
would be no Vedic Religion and Hinduism to-day. 

This movement commenced from the first century after Christ 
and continued till the back of Buddhism and Jainism was broken, 
and we know it was about the century that the Buddhist missionaries 
in the South had to fly the country, and seeh refuge in China and 
Japan. Even in the 7th century, at the time of the 2nd Chinese 
pilgrim Buddhism was dead or dying ; and when we know that about 
the 8th and 9th centuries Hindu king were making gifts to isolated 
Buddhist and Jain monasteries, it would seem the vaunted conquests 
of Buddhists and Jains were nothing more than polemical. But the 
great power with which the Saiva Saints stemmed the tide cf 
Buddhism and Jainism was a power which they borrowed from their 
opponents. The Vedas were a sealed book to the common people. 
The Buddhists and Jains appealed to them in their Vernacular and 
made speedy converts- The great masters of the Tamil l.-nguage 
were in the first few centuriest he Jains and Buddhists- As such 
when Manickavachaka, Tirugnanasambhanda and Appar com- 
menced their ministrations, they spoke to the people in their own 
Vernacular and the effect was a miracle ; the people very soon 
veered round their old faith and new faiths were given a complete 
route. This is the true reading of the miravle of the opening of the 
gates of Vedarsniam or ^Q^LooDpis/r® closed by the Vedas or 
uj«d,2j as we have elsewhere pointed out in our article on Saint Appar. 
The Tamil outpourings of these great masters were immediately 
recognized as the real meaning enshrined in the Vedas and it was 
in fact so. And their power was irresistible. It is the astounding 
Personality of these great masters and the Power of their Song 
celestial that has gone to make the strength and vitality of saivism 

* Published by Siva Arunagiri Mudaliar, 56, Nammalwar Street, Sowcarpet, 
Madras. Price Rb. 1-12-0. 
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of to-d:;y. Kev. Dr. G. U. TOPE mid others, have fully recognised 
this iKmvr wielded by masters like Munivkavaehakaand mhors over 
tlit* Tamil people ; ai\d it will be no surprise that the Devarain and 
Tiruvachakain Hymns are ever so popular with t he people ; and 
there are any number of editions of these. But their veneration 
for their ancient movements have been so great that they dare^> 
comment on these works and it was only a few years ago, an in differ- 
ent explanatory commentary of the Tiruvachakain was brought out. 
In the present edition, the author lias given the whole of what is. 
known as Agustiyar Pevara Tirattu and the whole of Tiruvachakain 
and selected stanzas from the other Tirumarais, including ^o 
<&i&>ruLjii, £? 0lj u «w^j si »7»(B, Tirumular's Tirumanthimm, and J'eria- 
purauam tic. The authors own contribution to this compilation 
consists in his exhaustive commentary on 50 selected words and 
phrases in Tiruvachakain comprising 94 pages such as l rcuaj&ajn tu 
aj<iip<£ ' ^^LCLOff-S ' <&& ^r', '^j^^ifiu ojr,' rvc. Sic. The commentary 
is like that of the Bhaskararavam Lalita Sahasranama and all tlie 
available vedie and npauished texts are quoted in exp'anation of 
each subject. Our friends will recognise that this is just a very 
instalment of work done, on the model of the commentaries on 
Tiruvaimo/.lu, in which the greatest love and intelligence and 
ability of Vaislmava writer's have been brought to bear. 
Mr- Arunagiri Mudaliar has been doing excellent work in 
Kangoon and Seeunderabad in organizing Saiva Siddhanta Sabhas 
and promulgating the truth of Siddhanta philosophy by means of 
various tracts and publications. He has now settled in Madras and 
tiiis is the first effort of his extended labours and tJio commentary 
must bo most welcome to every ono- who is intevesod in this Sacred 
Religion. Every one believes that the Tamil Veda is a reproduction 
of the Verbis and Upanishads but no one had proof till now that it 
was so. Our author wishes to continue his labours in the same 
field and bring out a more complete commentary on the Tiruv;whuka 
and we earnestly request our renders to give him every encou- 
ragement to do so. The price ought not to deter purchasers. It is 
fully worth the price. 



rm 



THK BRAHMA SUTRA ARTHA DEEPIKA * 
The TiS-mil world must be very grateful to Mr. Siva Row, for the 
enriching of the Tamil language by his scholarly translation* of the 
Upanishads and the Brahma Sutras with commentaries. These were 
sealed books except to a very few and we have met large number 
of Brahmin pandits who had no access to these works at all. So these 

* With the commentaries of Sri Sankara &c, by A. Siva Bow Esq., Suff- 
Pogistrar of Saidapet— in 20 parts. Part VI. price 12 as. 
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Inust come as a boon to all classes of the people, in the South of 
India and we have no doubt it will lead to a better and corrector \ iew 
of our religion and philosophy. .People hardly realize what expense 
and trouble it means to bring out works like these; but we have every 
hope that Mr. Siva Kow's commendable labours are adequately 
recognized. 

THE LATE Mr. V. KAXAKASABHAI PILLAI 

AND 

PANDIT NATESA SASTRIAK. 
These two are equal lovors of the Tamil language and by their 
labours they have added considerably to the literature and the history 
of the Tamil language. They have been cut off in the full flower of 
their manhood and the manner of their death has caused consider- 
able stock to their friends and the public. Few know that at our sug- 
gestion Mr. Kanakasabhai was engaged on a critical and historical 
review of Periapuranani and Tolkappiam and we know none at 
present who wo Ud undertake such a task. Pandit Natesa Sastry 
was also engaged in other useful work and it. is not mere empty eu- 
logy when we say their loss is irreparable to the Tamilagani. 

TRACTS AND LEAFLETS 

UY 

P. XARAYANA IYER Esq., President, Madura Then** pineal FocU-hj. 

Up to date, Mr. P. Naravana Iyer has brought oat as many as 
15 tracts on various religions and philosophical topics such as Tiri- 
puradalianam Ac.,! and the latest deal with Mahishasura mardhanam 
and Ramanuja's Vishistadvaita. We know only one other branch 
Theosophical society, namely the Cuddapah branch which is engaged 
in similar work of enlightening the public on these questions and 
the importance of such work will be easily recognized. That 
M. Narayana Iyer should have consecrated his life for such work 
speaks very much to the (greatness of his heart and we wish we had 
more men of his stamp devoting themseives to the cause of their 
country in all its various needs. We note however one tiling in his 
last pamphlet on Vishistadvaita. "\Vo esuld hardly believe how 
he allowed the note to find a place in it, in which ho speaks of the 
agamas as avaidhika and opposed to the Vedas and that the Siddhuuta 
was established by Sivagnaua Swamigal ani his followers, es]>ecially 
when he is - aware of the declaration made by Sri Nilakanta 
Sivachariar that ho found no difference I etween tho agamas and 
Vedas and when he must have known the vi?w of iiis fovourite author 
Tirumular who had declared 'leupQunit-ir SLaLnQiniutun ua and after 
ar»b Swami Vivekananda had described the relation of agamas to tho 
Vedas. And wc are surprised that he should ascribe the establish- 
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ing of Siddhanta to Sivagnana Muniver and his followers. We 
know Vaishnava writers use this argument in abuse of Saivism and we 
are very indeed surprised that Mr. Narayana Iyer should have so 
easily played into their hands. "We have the greatest respect for 
Mr. Narayana Iyer and his work and we wish he would delete the 
note in his next edition, as we are sure this has caused considerable 
offence to the whole body of Saivites. 

SALEM TAMIL SAXGAM. 

This Sangam celebrated its first anniversary with great eclat on 

the 21st April '06. During the past year it had 35 weekly ii ;*:• ■■■v-t.^y 

at which the sacred Kural was studied and they had finished. the v.i. At- 

of ^.emaopic. They held more than 12 j)ablic meetings at wijich 

several pundits lectured on various subjects to the general public. 

On the anniversary day, over thousand poor were fed and the 

invited guests were treated to dinner and in the evening the public 

meeting was held under the presidency of Sriman P. Pandithurai- 

sami Thevar Avergal, President Founder of the Madura Tamil 

Sangam. After the report was read an interesting paper on tho 

Life of Tiruvalluvar was read and the speaker made an interesting 

proposal that the Sangam should be called the Salem Tiruvalluvar 

Tamil S tngam which we hope will be carried out. It is a notorious 

fact that we are altogether wanting in our appreciation of our great 

men and we do not honor them sufficiently well. A paper on ]§)« cu^u> 

was also read. The president made an able and stirring speech in 

which he exhorted his hearers to honor and love their mother 

Tamil and his speech lasted nearly two hours and was listened with 

rapt attention and great enthusiasm, though tho atmosphere was 

i-tinying to suffocation. Src email Pandithuraisami Thevar avergal 

lias devoted his life and purse to the cause of Tamil and may God 

speed his work. The fifth anniversary of the Madura Tamil Sangam 

will come off on 24th May and we hope it will be fully attended. 

Since last year, at our suggestion, only papers of interest are to be 

read at the meeting and this year several papers, we understand, 

already have been sent in. 

Pandit R. S. Vedachalam Pillai has organized a Siddhanta 
conference to be held in different districts from time to time and 
his Tamil Magazine Gnana Sagaram is to be tho organ of the con- 
ference. Saiva Siddhanta Sabhas should cooperate with him in his 
commendable work. When there are no Sabhas, people interested 
in the spread of the Siddhar.ta should lose no time in forming 
societies and inviting the confer*. 4 to their midst- They should 
communicate with the Pandit to Ins address > Madras Manager, 
The Siddhanta conference, Mannacly, Madras. 
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TRANSLATIONS. 

THE VBDANTA-SUTIUS WITH SRIKANTHA BHASHYA. 

(Continued from. jtayr -V> of Vol. VII.) 

FOURTH ADHYAYA. 

FOURTH PADA. 
Adhikarana 1. 

On reaching (the Supreme Light), there is r.he manifestation in his true form, 
u th« Srnti says. (IV. iv. I,) 

It has been shewn in the last preceding section that those who 
have attained true wisdom, reach, by the path of light, the abode of 
Siva, the Parabrahman, — that abode which lies beyond the abodes 
of the Hiranyagarbha and Narayana, and which, being of the nature 
of the highest bliss, is known by the name of Svarga- In this pada, 
the Sotrakara proceeds to shew how, in the case of those who have 
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reached that abode, the manifestation of their true nature takes 
place. The Sruti teaches that lie who has reached the Parabrah- 
man,— the Great Luminary, the Supreme Light,— manifests himself 
in his true form r " Having risen from out of this earthly body, 
and having reached the highest light, (the serene being) appears in 
its own form."* Now a doubt arises as to whether this form which 
is attained by him comes into being at the time, or it has already 
existed. 

Purvapdksha : — It has not already existed in him. On the other 
hand, since the Sruti speaks of this form being attained, it mast be 
something newly acquired, like Svarga. 

Siddnanta: — As against the foregoing we hold as follows: — 
When the Jiva readies Brahman, his true form — similar in its nature 
to that of Brahman — which iias already existed in him veiled by his 
sin, manifests itself on the removal of the sin. So we understand 
from the words "in its own form;" otherwise, the qualification "own 
form" will have no meaning, inasmuch as even the newly acquired 
form belongs alike to the Jiva. On the contrary, as we maintain, 
when the sin veiling the true nature of the Jiva has been removed 
by the Grace of Siva, the Parabrahman who is gracious to all, the 
true nature of the Aim an, similar to the nature of Siva, comes into 
manifestation ; it is not newly brought into existence, as the result 
of an act is. Since the Jiva's sin has existed from time without 
beginning, we can easily understand how he is subject to samsaraor 
mundane life. Wherefore we conclude that when the Jiva is libe- 
rated, it is his true inherent nature, the pure consciousness and bliss 
endued with omniscience and other Buch attributes, — which bursts 
forth into manifestation. 

(It is) the liberated one (that attains his true form), (as shewn by) The original 
proposition. (IV. iv. 2.) 

Though the Atman in himself has already existed, we maintain 
that, when the Jiva is freed from sin, the infinite bliss and the like 
manifest themselves in him; for, in the words "I Bhall explain him 
(the true self) further to you," the Sruti proposes to treat: of him 
alone who is released from the waking and other states of conscious* 
ness brought about by sin. 

" *Chha. 8-3-1. ~*~~ 
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Moreover, 

The Atman (w meant hero.) as shown by the context. (IV. iv. 3.) 

From tlio context wo understand that the Sruti, in the words 
"I shall explain him further to you, 7 proposes to treat of the Atman 
free from all sins, who forms the subject of the discour e ; for, the 
Sruti starts with the words. "The Atuian who is free fi jw sin,... He 
it is that we must search out, lie it is that we must try to understand/' 
and says further on "I shall explain him to you further." Where- 
fore, we conclude that the liberated Atman, in whom the inherent 
attribute of siulessnoss and the like have manifested themselves, is 
of a nature and attributes similar to those of Brahman. 



Adhikarana 2. 

Because (the liberated one) is found described without distinction. (IV. it. 4.) 

It has been said in the last adhikarana that the nature and at- 
tributes of the liberated one are similar to those of Brahman. Now, 
we have to enquire whether this similarity of the liberated (soul to 
Brahman) is consistent or not. 

Purvapaksha : — Which of the two seems at first sight to be the 
case ? It would seem that none of the souls, whether bound or libe- 
rated, can be similar to Bralunan, inasmuch as the Sruti denies a 
second being Bimilav to Brahman, in the passages like "Rudra is one 
and remains without a second.'" 

Siddkanta: — As against the foregoing we state our conclusion 
as follows: — There does exist a similarity between Brahman and the 
liberated soul. — How ? — For, in such passages as "The sinless one 
attains greatest similarity/' and "the liberated one becomes equal to 
Siva," we find it taught that the liberated soul is similar to Brahman in 
nature and attributes ; and it is tins similarity that is taught by the 
Sruti in the words *'He that knows Brahman becomes the very Brah- 
man." The liberated Atman, in virtue of this similarity being attain- 
ed, realises himself as inseparate in Mature from Arahman. As to 
the allegation that the Sruti denies similarity in the words "Rudra 
is one and remains without a second," it has reference to the faei 
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that the Jiva has no concern with the operations connected with the 
universe. The Sutrakara, too, says in the sequel, "as may be 
inferred from the similarity in respect of mere enjoyment." There- 
fore the similarity meant here refers to the attainment of all objects 
of desire equally with Brahman. Accordingly the Sruti says : 
" He enjoys all blessings, at one with the omniscient Brahman" 
Hence Ave conclude that the liberated soul can be similar to 
Brahman. 



Adhikarana 3. 

It is in respect of Brahman's attributes, says Jainiim, as the Siuti'a teaching, etc., 
ihews (IV. iv 5.) 

It has been said above that, when the soul is liberated, his 
inherent nature, — similar to that of Brahman, self-luminous and 
endued with the attributes of sinlessness, etc, — manifests itself A 
doubt arises as to whether similarity in both respects ia _ ,sible or 
not possible. 

Purvapaksha : — The purvapaksha will now be stated by way of 
citing the views held by others.— Jaimini says that the manifesta- 
tion of the true nature of the liberated soul, as declared in the words 
"he appears in his own form," refers to the attributes of Brahman, 
such as sinlessness, etc. It is these attributes of Brahman which 
are also inherent in the nature of the Pratyagatman or Jiva, as 
declared in the Sruti: 

"The Atman who is free from sin lie it is whom we must 

try to search out, He it is whom we must try to understand," 

tl He moves about there eating, playing, and rejoicing:.."* 

Wherefore, according to Jaimini, the liberated one becomes 
equal to Brahman only in respect of tlic attributes above referred to. 

In respect of consciousness alone, says Audulomt, because that is his natnrt. 
(IV. iv. 6.) 

Audulomi holds that the liberated soul is equal to Brahman 
only in so far as the inherent nature of both is consciousness 
(vijnanaV as the Sruti savs : 
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"As a maw of salt has neither inside nor outside, but i« al- 
together a mass of taste, thus indeed has this Atman neither inside 
nor outside, but is altogether a mass of consciousness " t 
" He is nothing but a mass of consciousness." t 
Thus, as we find botli the views upheld, we have to conclude 
that the liberated soul and Brahman are distinguishable as well as 
(indistinguishable ; but, as they cannot be both distinguishable and 
^indistinguishable at the same moment, we have to conclude that they 
are distinguishable or undistinguishable under different conditions of 
time, Ac. 

(Siddhanta) : — The Sutrakara proceeds to state his own con- 
clusion : — 

Though (the soul is) such, the attributes mentioned above do exist because 
of their mention, so that Badarayana finds no inconsistency. (IV. iv. 7). 

But Badarayana maintains that the liberated soul is, both by 
nature and attributes, equal to Brahman, because there is no incon- 
sistency whatever involved in the view. Though in the words, " he 
is nothing but a mass of consciousness," it has been taught that the 
liberated soul is self-luminous, still the Sruti proceeds to teach "The 
Atman who is free from sin,.., must be understood," thus shewing 
that the attributes also mentioned above, such as sinlessness, pertain 
to the liberated soul. Wherefore, as the two aspects based on the 
teaching of the twofold authority are not inconsistent with each 
other, it is but proper to admit both. It is only in case of mutual 
opposition that an explanation should be sought for in the difference 
of the conditions of lime, etc. Thus, we conclude that the liberated 
BOul is like Brahman, self-luminous, as he is consciousness by his 
very nature, and that he is also endued with all excellent qualities, 
as it is declared that he is free from sin, and so on. 



Adhikarana 4. 

By mere will [he secures all enjoyment] because so the Sruti teaches. [IV.ir. 8.] 

It has been said above that the liberated soul, who is self- 
luminous, is of unfailing will, and so on. Now a doubt arises as to 

whether this is possible or not __ 

I Bri. 6-6-13. X lbid - 4 ' 4 - 12 - 
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[Purmpaksha) :— What is the view that first suggests itself ? It 
would seem at first sight that, in the case of the liberated soul, his 
mere will, without the aid of external causes, cannot secure for him 
the objects of enjoyment, since that alone cannot produce the effect. 

(Nitkihanta) :--As against the foregoing we hold as follows. 
By more will, he can secure all objects of enjoyment, as the Sruti 
says: 

'Thus when he desires the world of the Pitris, by his mere 
will the Pitris come to him."* 

W lie re fore, his mere will can secure for him all objects of 
enjoyuiont; there is no need for external causes. 

Ami Ih'tht In- has num* (.'1st' as liis lord. [IV. iv. 0.] 

For the \vry reason that lie has attained to the nature of Brah- 
man and is endued with sinlessncss and other such attributes, he has 
nono else for his lord; he is independent, never subject to Karma, 
since all karma has been destroyed. The Paramesvava does not 
control him, because he has gone beyond the sphere of the injunctions 
and the prohibitions which constitute His command and which have 
been in vojme in the long current of time. How so ? — Because ho 
lias ceased to he a dependent being {}ku*u). And certainly, on the 
removal of sin, he has attained to the state of Siva Himself. 
His attainment of the state of Siva consists in his possessing all 
the unsurpassed blessed qualities free from the taint of all sin, 
— that is,— in being of the same nature as that ol' Siva. Now, the 
nature of Siva is made up of omniscience, etc. Therefore the libe- 
rated soul who is equal to Siva, has Siva's attributes such as omnisci- 
ence, eternal knowledge, eternal happiness, perfect freedom, omni- 
potence, unfailing power, and endless resources. Samsara means the 
contraction of the self-knowledge (Atmajnana,) so that, when the sin, 
the cause of contraction, is removed, the liberated soul attains omnisci- 
ence. For the same reason, when ignorance, the source of samsara* 
has been eradicated, the illusion also, by which the soul identifies 
himself with a large or a small body, ceases to exist. And because 
the liberated soul is devoid of decay, death, and grief, therefore, not 
being Bubject to karma, he is perfectly free. He is ever happy, 

•Chlm. H.JM. 
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because he rejoices in his own self, being solely immersed in the en- 
joyment of that unsurpassed bliss which constitutes his very nature j 
and he is therefore devoid of hunger, thirst, and so on. Because all 
his powers are ever unfailing, therefore his desires and his will are 
always realised. Hence it is that the liberated soul and the Param- 
esvara are spoken of in the Sruti as endued with the eight attributes, 
such as freedom from sin, etc. Wherefore it is but right to say that 
the liberated soul who is equal to Siva is perfectly independent. 



Adhikarana 5. 

Badari maintains absence (of the body) ; for ao says (the Sruti.) (IV. iv. 10.) 

It has been shewn above that the liberated soul is self luminous, 
of unfailing will, and so on. Now comes the enquiry as to whether 
the liberated soul is embodied, or disembodied, or both. 

Badari maintains that the liberated bouI has no such organs as 
the body and the senses ; for, the Sruti speaks of Brahman as disem- 
bodied,— in the words " who is without parts, without actions," — and 
the liberated soul, who is of the same nature as Brahman, must also 
be disembodied. 

Jaimini maintains existence [of the body], because of the alternatives spoke n of 
in the Sruti. [IV. it. 11.] 

But Jaimini holds that the liberated soul has a body, because 
the Sruti speaks of him as putting on different phases of existence 
with bodies and the sense-organs. 

"He becomes one, he becomes three, he becomes five/ 1 and so 
on. Now the Sruti havi ig spoken of the liberated soul as embodied 
and also as disembodied, a doubt arises at to what his true state is. 

Purvapakaha : — The truth is that the liberated soul is disembo- 
died; for, the Sruti teaches that he has no external organs and the 
like in the following words : 

"Seeing these pleasures by the mind, he rejoiceB."* 



+ Chha. 7-26-2. • Chha, Up. 8-12-5. 
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An J Brahman, too, is spoken of in the Sruti as devoid of external 
organs and the like, as one whose delight is in the Atman and prana 
alone, whose bliss lies in mind alone.'* That is to say He takes delight 
in the Atman alone, not in any external object ; He enjoys by the mind 
not by any external organ. Wherefore the liberated souls are ever 
in a disembodied state. As to the embodied state spoken of, it relates 
to the souls (in a state of bondage) whose conditions are different. 

Siddhanta : — As against the foregoing view, the Sutrakara states 
his conclusion as follows: 

Like the sacrifice lasting twelve days, both are possible, says Badarayana for the 
same reason. [IV. iv. 12,] 

As the Sruti speaks of both embodied and disembodied states, 
the liberated soul exists in either way at will. So thinks the blessed 
Badarayana. Since the Sruti teaches both ways, the sacrifice lasting 
twelve days may be treated either as a sattra t or as a aJttna, that is to 
say, either as a sacrifice in which a number of persons are engaged 
as primary sacrificers, or as a sacrifice in which only one person is 
engaged as a primary sacrificer. So, too, here. On the state of the 
souls who have risen to the height of Siva there is a pauranic text 
which reads as follows : 

All-knowing, all -pervading, pure, all-f ull by nature, endued with 
strength equal to Siva's, gifted with supreme power, embodied as well 
as disembodied do they become at will." Wherefore the liberated 
souls may exist in either way. 

(7b be continued.) 

A. MAHADEVA SASTRY, ba, 
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The Four Paths. 

{Ciottimird from jmyr 03 of Vol. TIL) 
The sQOontl possibility lies in the fact that God is not knowledge alone. 
_,. , If He was so, we cannot know Him for certain. 

i he seen ml 

].K>s«ihi!ify. But as we have stated above, Ho is also all Love. 

It is in this Supreme fact that our salvation is based. This Love 
is in us, surrounds us on all sides, above, below and all about ns. Hia 
Love to us passes tlmt of the mother, says Saint Manickavachakar. 

tJ(2j«/r£}«#tfJ ujriB&(n / 2&nT<i t ai^ei*u.w" 



OiL-tUtrGSf" 



Qutrst&p pjpitiSu ^seaKuxiaj er^s^^snirujAQt-a^ein^^aur 

No selfish want prompts His love. His Love was ever with ns 
from our first beginning to the very end. 

^mQfSiTiB(G\ih next ^W)C8T ptr fflajaGf." 
jfQFpfTtreifnuir jQppppsesiibfi QftLip. 
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The mother's love will not suffer even if the child misbehaves 
and does not deserve ik If we will therefore return His love, then 
our salvation is secured. 

St. Tirumular suras up these foregoing facts in a beautiful verse. 
raarjy l£)^«w® i/Jev^juif Qajn^bT^sn 
iQfirjpi &mtu Sffti&irjr i$e)Q3uj 
tQesrjpr uffffuarxr QiB'JjpanpLJ u<t j$ $ ps iv 

Q&&8T Jp>&6k)lAt /&&) Glppfflifi &•£$($ ill. 

Now let us realize to ourselves how it is that to know him and 

become one with Him, we must love Him. Let 
° v . ., ,, us take our human relations. Is it by birth and 

thing in the world. J 

caste, wealth and possessions, learning and know- 
ledge that one is brought nearer to another? Are not all these 
barriers dividing one from another? By all these means one regards 
himself as raised above all other less favoured individuals. It is 
learning that puffeth up a man. The 'I' ness and 'mine — ness' becomes 
more and more developed in these men. So these means can never 
lead one nearer to another. Then what other means have we ? It is 
love, love in all its gradations from pity and upwards. This? is the 
greatest Thing in the world as Prof. Drummond truly said. It is 
the ideal of both theistic and atheistic systems of the world. 

Love is the basis of all human society, the rock on which it is 
built. That this will appear so from the mere heads of the chapters 
in gjiompia in the sacred Kural. It is the one thiinr which hinds 
man to man, the parent to the child, friend to friend and the woman 
to the husband. When this prevails, the distinctions created by 
birth, possessions and learning all cease. It is this which impels 
the servant to engage in his master's service, the mother to sacrifice 
herself to the child, the friend to give his life for his friend, the 
lover to forget himself in the loved. AH the noblest acts of heroism, 
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philanthropy and martyrdom arise from this one source. It is this 
love which as we have seen gives rise to the other great fact in Be- 
ing namely sacrifice. Even naturalists have discovered the connec- 
tion of these two facts, Love and Sacrifice, even in the case of lower 
animals. And should not this law hold good in higher realm than 
the animal and social ? And it is to lead to this end we have all 
along teen trying. 

And in this place the importance of knowledge cannot bo ignored. 

„ , , One has to enter a railway platform and watch 

Knowledge , J r 

necessary. one °* tno ever recurring scenes. 

The compartments are crowded more or less. Fresh passengers 

try to rush into it. The persons impelled of course by their own 

comfort resist the intrusion. Actual fights;ensue. Some of them try 

to get in somehow. They stand for a while. Those who have 

comfortable seats are pierced by their own hard; heart and they pity 

and relent. A small space is found for the man who stands. They 

naturally soon after fall to conversation. They discover soon 

their mutual friends and relations and by the time they leave the 

train they become the most affectinate of people and the parting 

becomes a sorrow. Whereby was this mutual hate turned into 

love. It is by knowledge. We are ignorant, all of us, how 

intimately we are related to each other. We are all god's servants, 

His children in fact and may be we can share in His fellowship. 

The whole world is ensouled by Him. We are members of His 

body. Says Srikanta. 

"Wherefore the whole universe is ensouled by Siva. If any 

embodied being whatsoever be subjected to 
The True worship. constraint, it will be quite repugnant to the 

eight bodied Lord ; as to this there is no doubt. 

Doing good to all; kindness to all, affording shelter to all, this they 

'hold as the worshipping of Siva.'' 
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Here in this last, sentence of Srikanta, da we get at the real 

essence of all religion. What is Siva f It is Love. What is 

worship of Him, Loving Him. How can we love Him, whom 

we do not know ? Na,y we can know Him and do know him though. 

We do not perceive each other's souls or minds and yet we love 

eaclrother. It is the body we know and it is on each other's body we 

manifest all our love. We do willing service to the body only of 

our elders, masters and teachers and parents. It ison that body 

we love, we lavish all our wealth and labour. So can we worship 

and love Him by loving His Body which is the whole universe of 

Chetana and Ache tana. 

GTLbQuQjjuurcifr uert€$Qaj(igip(tF)€T!tiQiu. 

As I pointed out above, knowledge is an essential requisite of 
our love. As knowledge grows, Love will grow. The more and 
more we understand our nearness to each other and to God. 
more and more will our Jove grow. The knowledge and love 
prevailing between master and servant is weaker than between 
father and sen ; between friends it is higher and in the pase of 
lovers it is highest. 

I must here point out a Psychological Law which I may state as tre 
The third possibility, basis of this experience and which I may state as 
the third possibility. 

It is the peculiar nature of the soul or mind, where it identifies 
itself with the thing it is united to. This aspect is alone fully 
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discussed in the Siddhanta Sastras. St Meikandan calls it ■#?.$; && 
«§,*•>. St. Ami Nanthi expands it as eanmppv* miaarewunr pm>, 
St. Thayumanar paraphrases it as tu/jQ^n ekjpup>Stxr jxpek jg)tu<h 
uv£j &*rj> um?mjpiu>u*Mm*$ei>r*j&Pff r?. The human: soul is a 
mirror — a crystal. It becomes dark when darkness covers it. A man 
can be judged by his associates. He can be good or bad as his associ- 
ates are. With the world in union, the soul lias become identified 
with the world and lost its individuality. In God it has become 
Sivam, losing its individuality. In the fall glare of the midday 
sun, I challange one to see the mirror. What one will see if he 
has courage enough to see it, will be the full radiance of the 
glorious sun, and which will blind him at once. 

Says Prof. Henry Drnmmond. " All men are mirrors, that is 
the first law on which this formula is based. One of the attest 
descriptions of a human being is a mirror." 

Professor Drummond states this Law as tJie Law of Reflection 
and Assimilation, or Law of Influence or as we may call it, Law of 
Identity ««.# jy^ «g#«>. He instances the iron which gets 
magnetised and becomes a magnet, l< §}Q^uienui an,i<$t}> §}Q£& 
&earpmjnQp%&r*' a mirror getting rid of its dust, reflects the 
glorious light and becomes merged with it and lo#t. 

Only one word about the meaning of the words ' merging' 
How the soul merges aild losing,' before I continue the thread. I quote 
and loses itself. from a text book of science i- — 

'* When a river enters the Sea, it soon loses its individuality, it 
becomes merged in the body of the ocean, when it loses its current 
and when therefore it has no power tokeep in suspension the sediment 
which it had brought down from the Higher lands." Please reread 
the lines in this way and the application will become clear "when the 
soul loses its individuality (its feeling of I and mine) Ahankaraui or 
Anavam, it becomes merged in God when it loses its karma, and 
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•when therefore it has no power to keep in suspension its mala— 
with which it was associated from the beginning. This losing of self 
is the real sacrifice, brought about by love. It is this sacrifice u«0 
wo are asked to make as we enter the Temple precincts and the 
moment we make it, our ump+mb will leave us and we will become 
m.ifi the Blissful Sivam. 

We likened the soul to the mirror and the following passages 
from the upanishads may be considered. 

" As a metal disk (mirror), tarnished by dust, shines bright 

again after it has been cleaned, so is tho one incarnate person 

satisfied and freed from grief after he lias seen the real nature of 

himself." "And when by the real nature of himself he sees as by a 

lamp the real nature of the Brahman, then having known the 

unborn Eternal God, who transcends all tat was, he is freed from all 
pasa. ' 

"From meditating on Him, from joining Him, from becoming 
one with Him, there is further cessation of all Maya in the end.** 
In Drummond s language these verses read — see God, reflect God 
and become God." 

Students of Darwin will have noted how powerful is the law of 
association and assimilation or identity in tlie animal and human 
evolution. Persons who are ever associated with pigs get piggy faces, 
and with horses horsey faces. In the case of a husband and wife, 
when they have been perfectly lovicg, it lias been found, to effect 
a complete assimilation of their facial features f^uii. Such is the 
power of the human mind ; it can lower itself to the very depths of 
the brute ov it can raise itself to the very height of Godhood. This 
law is spoken of in one text books as the law of 'garudathyanam.' 

This brings us to the very end of our subject. 

We cannot know God really by all our religious rites and 
performances, repetition of prayers and formulas by saguna or 
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nirgnna worship, with or without idols, and even by the highest yoga, 
except when His grace and Love fills us all and we lose ourselves in 
this Love. 

Look at how St. Maikandan ridicules this idea of the Yogi 
that he knows God. 

rt If it can be meditated, then as an object of our senses, it 
becomes Asat. If you regard it as not conceivable by our organs 
(internal and external) even then it is of no use. If you contemplate 
it as beyond contemplation even then it gives you no benefit as it is 
a mere fiction. If you contemplate it as yourself, this is also 
fiction. Giving u^ these fictitious ideas of God, the only way to 
know Him ib by understanding with his Arul or Grace." 

So that all our understanding of Him till the final goal is reached 

will be merely fictitious, or use a better word, sym- 
bolical. The conception whether that of the Bhakta 

or Yogi, Hindu or Christian will only be symbolical. We introduce a 

real element into it when we introduce love in our conception of God. 

And this conception naturally divides itself into four forms, that of 

master and servant, parent and child, friend and friend and lover and 

loved. AH other conceptions can be reduced into these four. There is 

love and knowledge in all these different forma of Bavana or Sadana. 

As our Lord and master, we do him and his bhakfcas, loving sorvice 

and obedience and reverence. In the master, we lose our own 

identity. To tne father and mother, obedience and service and 

reverence and love in a greater degree is exhibited. To the friend 

we can say 'I am He,' ( He is myself,' 'all mine are His 1 and 'all his 

are mine.' In real life, this ideal of friendship is rarely manifested. 

Our people could hardly appreciate the act of the saint who gave 

his wife to the bhakta who demanded her of him. How would you 

like the Pourtrayal of Hall Caine of the lowborn and illiterate 

Mtinxeman who loved and continued to love more and more the 
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high born and cultured aristocrat who betrayed liiui, cheated and 
robbed iiirn of his betrothed and forfeited all claims to regard 
respect. It was because his friendship on his own part was sincere 
and true. 

It is this ideal of the friendship and the bavana required under 
it which reveals the meaning of the formulas of Tatvamasi and Aham 
Bramnasmi, given out as the mantras to be practiced by the Yogi. 
In Yoga, the identity of bavana is fully reached. When we under- 
stand this fully, we can understand all the episodes in the life of 
St. Sundara, who was of the very image of SomaSundara and whom 
God chose as his own 'friend.' 

ertflsneiUHLj &9n¥uuiuqt)\u u9affcP(Lp^trtu Qiucbr &icsiL~*j 
mr«B)^o'3tufl'«w(r<SiDOT uireansugntu^ pispir&BL-itZsBT uv©t9«vr 

In life, have you felt the hundredth part of this love for your 
friend, the gnawing pain at heart when you are separated and the 
boundless joy when you met- 

These are then the four paths or inargas Chariya, Kriya, Yoga 
and Gnana, otherwise called Dasa, Satputra and Saha and Sanmarga. 
And the various duties assigned qnder each are only such as our 
love of the master or father or friend or lover will induce us to 
manifest in tokens of our love. These duties are meaningless except 
as tokens of our love and as disciplining us to love and love more 
God and his creatures. 

Quf&stQurp GonsQw Quv jSujtuj^ut9 jgyA 
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These duties are for the Dasa Margi. 

Our christian friends who regard our building Temples and 
spending in ornaments and flowers will scarcely realize why millions 
of money are spent on churches and church decorations. The money 
spent in flowers on Easter and Christmas festivities in churches comes 
to a million or more each year. Christ rebuked the man who held 
the joint purse and who objected to Mary's wasting that precious 
scented oil on Christ's feet. It was not the value of the oil that was 
worth anything but the love that prompted that sacrifice was worth 
all. 

But it is not by costly gifts alone we can manifest our love. 

The duties of Satputra margi are as follows. 

" yfiff* ***&pp™ Qutppmi *t9p$t_€» 
jfcfpj* mppwih «ur«JGnu> u(y><*S«r*nu> 

^rpp *pnp$T ccf r«C£jur^9£a. M 

are those of the Sahamargi. The eight forms of Yoga referred 
to are Yama, Niyama, Asana, Pranayama, Prat\akara, Darana, 
Dyana and Samadhi, and we note only here the definition of 
Yama and Niyama. 

Yama is Ahimsa, Satyam, refraining from theft, celibacy or 
chastity, mercifulness, devoid of deceitfulness, contentedneas, 
courage, taking little food and purity. Niyama is performing tapas, 
and japam, vratam, believing in God, worshipping Him, reading and 
meditating on the shastras, being cheerful, fearful of evil and in- 
telligent. 
3 
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The tlntics of Sanmarga are stated as follow*, 

aj«a\ff-6inresT filcQCVfeinut (u/r<9T*cw(£/rjr««(?u>. 

These four sadanas are so arranged that one may lead into the 
other. And the forma and symbols in each are so chosen that as one 
reaches the higher path, fresh meaning and fresh beauty and life 
may burst forth, as his own intelligence and love ripens to receivo 
the fresh life. 

The Temple built of brick and mortar becomes the very soul 
nnd heart of the Yogi and the Sivalinga becomes the Loving Pre- 
sence and Light of the Supreme. The food ueS offered by the de- 
votee gradually comes to mean the sacrifice of anava or pjb 
Qunpih. 

The beauty of such books as the Timvachaka, Davara ami 
Tiruvaimozhi consists in this that it furnishes the required mental 
and spiritual food to the illiterate and the most cultured minds. 

That these four paths are natural divisions, it will be readily 
perceived. Ttie world's great religions may be ranged under one 
or other of -these heads. Mahomedanism and the ancient Judaism 
fall under the first division. It was the merit of Jesus Christ that 
he brought into greater prominence the Fatherhood of God. The 
following quotations from the Bible will show that the other paths 
are not unrecognized bv Jesus Christ. 

" Ye call me Master and Lord and ye say well for so I am." 
St. John. XIII. 13. 

"If ye love me keep my commandments. XIV. 15. 

Little children, yet awhile I am with you ; a new commandment 
I give you. That ye love one another ; as I have loved you that ye 
also love one another. XIV. 33. 34. 

<: Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his 

life for his friends." 

" Ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever I command von." 
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" Henceforth I call yon not servants ; for the servant knowcth 
not what the master doeth, but I liave called you friends, for all 
things that I have heard of my father I have made known unto you." 

" Ye have not chosen me but I have chosen you. XV. 13 to 16." 
" That they all may be one, as thou father art in me, and I in 
thee, that they also may be one in us." 

"I in them, and thou in me that they may be mar'e perfect in 
one. XVII. 21 and 23." 

When I spoke of these higher aspects of Christ's teaching to a 
missionary, he observed to me that it only struck him lately that 
fellowship with God was a higher spritual condition than fatherhood 
of God. Among ourselves, the MadJiwa system may be said to bq 
pure Dasamarga. The Raman ujah in its popular aspects, i«? Dasamarga 
mid Satputramarga and little more. Sankara's system will be Saha- 
marga. But the mistake is made in not understanding that these 
truths arc only symbolic and then they are apt to become dogmatic. 
I have seen Christian friends contend that God is our real father, 
as Vedautis and Yogis may declaim that there is no other God but 
the self. 

A true and universal religion will combine all these various 
paths and which are required and necessitated by the varyirg 
degrees of man's intellectual and spiritual development. 

And then we will not see the mote in our brother's eye and will 
live in peace and amity for ever. 

I ouly need quote to you one verse from the Gita where all these 
four paths are set forth. 

'•Therefore with bowing and body bent, I ask grace of thee, Lord 
and Adorable, as father to son, as friend to friend, it is meet, O Lord, 
to bear with me as Lover to Loved. ' I may also observe that Sai- 
vaism of to-day which I regard as .the true modern representative of 
the historic religion of the Gita and Muhabharata period combines 
nil these lour paths and their great Saints St. Appar, St. Gnanasam- 
bandar, St. Sundarar and St. Maniekavaehakar are regarded as 
teachers of these four paths. 

More than all this, I wish to emphaize the fact that love is the 
essence of all real Keligion, and real worship of God is the worship 
of God's creatures and loving them one and all without distinction 
of caste or creed, as obsened by Sri Kanta, and unless this is fully 
r-ccojrnued and pwtived no real spiritual progress is possible. 

J, M. >*ALLAS\VAMI 1'ILLAJ, B.A., B.L. 
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Cameos from Tamil Literature. 

I. (KALITOGAI. ii. 1.) 

The following is the first stanza in <§/8<&8& *e$ which is the 
second chapter in seSjiQ^ams* The first peculiarity in the stanza 
is that it does not contain any Sanscrit words. The metre is seS 
Qmavu nr which, however, to the great surprise of the modern read- 
ers, is mixed with ^Stfaj^aSfer. Of course, the only instance of 
H&fiujjBp2sw occuring in it would long ago have been converted into 
Qmmn^dBtr and the metre would have been modernized if m^&^a « 
QetHiu^ had not stamped his seal upon the peculiarity by a note. In 
line J6j mptunfo senO/oar is expressly stated to be ^Q/ftajp/fdeir by 
m£&gyr&QeaRujJr in his notes to the stanza and if it had not been for 
this learned note, the manuscripts would centuries ago have been 
changed by introducing an jy6rrG)u«><_to es>ptufreo as ee>ptuirjt& *«r 
Qp&rjp which would make Qassbrt-J&r which is the only f*$sn now 
admissible in seSQnftarua. 

The context of the stanza is this. The Qptrifi (maid) explains to 
her mistress, the heroine, a false incident which she imagines has 
happened to her. In Qpn «>*fr utSojii, such a liberty is allowed to 
Gpwtfi (maid) in the Sutram : — 

mffbpapm Gpirpprtp Qi&tQpi&'Lp (Lpeni tp-ujib 
(ipitBa&& Q*->lflsP (Lp*&irii& iB&tevp 

This Sutram very elaborately enumerates all the occasions 
when 0,**$ in allowed to speak. Her first doty is to conjecture the* 
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intimacy of her mistress with the lover by means of mspp &* Gf ,, j> 
POP*, &c, being the seven methods enumerated above. After 
knowing this intimacy by the above means, then it is that Gj*ir$, 
by false or real incidents or methods, should test her mistress as to 
the existence of the intimacy which she was able to guess by certain 
means and for this purpose she speaks to her mistress as in the 
following stanza. She might ask her mistress, for instance, to wor- 
ship the young moon (see *«»u)«r<r s ^bs^oiI? Of o« ^sa.u t^' Ac, 
in $($&Gs*mm.) The mistress might keep quiet without worshipp- 
ings and the inference drawn by Gjurtfi on the principle of Qptuvi 
Qfirpa- jy«r Qsa^pmp Q^^Q^^a/zrwr, Ac, is that she has got 
a lover, and therefore refuses to worship the moon. Or, she might 
say that she saw in the neighbourhood an elephant or a tiger with 
human blood in the mouth, which would arouse her mistress's fears 
for the safety of her lover. And so, by such methods as these, which 
may be real or fictitious, Bhe sounds the mind of her mistress for 
confirmation of her suspicions of intimacy, before she countenances 
the solicitations of the lover who is hanging upon her for help in the 
matter. But, in the stanza here from &e$pQptiat*, the Gpn l# in- 
vents a new fictitious incident, saying a certain very handsome person 
was paying silent visits to her and that, as both of them were bash- 
ful to open the snbject> she asked him to push the garden swing in 
which she was seated and while moving there, she contrived falsely 
to slip from the swing and fall into his arms. By her mistress's be- 
haviour, after hearing this incident the maid might be able to under- 
stand the existence of intimacy which might arouse her jealousy. 

(y**e*0$p mntJBip mmi»& ptgppp 
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Q^QbOtfiQipLfpp jptu ff f pjpmsR pi(E pa k 
tB/'essBaPentXi Q&iuQp emjpjfjpirei} erpco 

ctn^cuffcu meiftQp€inp4sug!pir&&* «D«Q/B©^Ly 
Qu8tLHUiT4t eff thfiQ pes* eu&P tstfTH&GSfeitnojfi&Q&ai 
QpnujQuje&eiiiimiQ* QtL,(&pp«fi€& Q&ir&wi^if&siQLfi.fv 
Qi£iutL)/8iLnr Q peeiQuit pQiL-n>Q pew west ^ii9 ant— 

Oh thou, of eyes like l>lue lotus, ponder over this imident. A 
matchless hero, as if he pursued the tracks of a strong elephant or 
other wild beast, adorned with garlands graciously woven and hold- 
ing a bow, would for several days come looking at me and go. He 
cannot express the source of his cares but one has to understand it 
by remote inferences. I was sleepless with sympathetic cares. I en- 
dured pain of mind, though unconnected with him. He could not 
bear to disclose his wishes to me, nor would it be consistent with my 
modesty to tell him my sorrows for him. Without enquiring into 
this, viz. , my sorrow for him, it is possible he might fall a prey to 
his cares. I, therefore, induced by my distress of mind which has 
caused my shoulders to pine away, have done an immodest act, hear 
thou of sweet forehead. While moving in the swing situated near 
the fields where we drive away the parrots, I requested him, 'Sir 
please push my swing.' < Oh damsel,' he said, 'well' and moved it. 
I fell falsely upon his arms, pretending to slip from my swing. Takiifg 
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my pretence to be true, be took me up forthwith and embraced 
me. If I then recovering my senses should get up, lie out of his 
kindness to me would tell me * Oh thou of gracious tresses, please 
stay not lest others should know this/ I, therefore, lay long in his 
arms. 

T. VIRABADRA MUDALXAR, B.A., B.L. 
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(S&rorutfu 0/^«ofcu^ Qpi>Qp(fiw UM*qgm*mma 
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THE DEPARTING LOYER GETS INCREASINGLY 

TENDER. 

fi O Thou with shoulders softer than the softest pillow and more 
polished than the most shining bamboo ! 

O Thou with eyes black with pencilled dye more beautiful 
than a pair of blue flowers ! 

O Thou with teeth white and straight and more fragrant than 
jasmine buds haunted by bees ! 

O Thou with face, small and fragrant ? 

O Thou with black hair loved by the dark clouds and a bud- 
ding bosom 

O Thou young maid covered with beautiful and bright 
bangles ?" 

Such were the sweet flowers of rhetoric with which you beguil- 
ed me lately, and covered your hate to plunge me in sorrow. 

(LOVE BECOMES YOU BETTER THAN WEALTH 

AND AMBITION.) 

Did you forget your love by fancying wrongly with the vain 
delusion that nothing else is of consequence than wealth ? 

Did you fancy the words of false friends that " where can love 
be without money" as true ? 

Do you not know that money earned wrongly is sogn lost and 
does mischief in this world and hereafter ? 

Hence ; 

Regard my love as worth something. Give up the search for 
wealth, as it will involve the loss of our love. And this will last you 
more than mere wealth* 

J. M. NALLASWAMI PILLAI, B.A., B3L 
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{Continued from page 76 of Vol. VII.) 

III. 

The first historical event recorded in the chronicles is the land- 
ing of Wijaya, the discarded scion of a royal race in Northern India 
and the founder of the 'first known dynasty in Ceylon. This event 
is assigned to the year 544 B.C.,* about the time that Cyrus, the 
founder of the Persian Empire, permitted the captive Jews to return 
from Babylonia to Jerusalem. Over the period that intervened be- 
tween the invasion of Kama and the arrival of Wijaya and which 
according to the Sinhalese traditions covered about 1,844 years, an 
impenetrable darkness hangs. 

It has been usual to regard Wijaya and his followers as arriving 
in Ceylon from Bengal. There is hardly any warrant for this belief 
beyond the fact that his grandmother was a princess of Wanga 
(Bengal.) The traditions reported in the ancient chronicles of the 
Dipawansa and Mahawansa point rather to Guzerat in the Bombay 
Presidency as his country of origin and departure. The princess of 
Bengal is reputed to have run away from home and joined a caravan, 
and while travelling in a wilderness in the "Lala-rata," (the old name 
of Guzerat) was carried off by " a lion/' probably a bandit of the 
woods, with whom she lived in a cave, bearing him a son and a daugh- 
ter. When they grew up, they ran away with their mother. The lion 
roamed the villages, to the terror of the inhabitants, in search of 
his offspring and was finally slain by the son himself, a feat which is 
said to -have earned for him and his descendants their name of Sin- 
hala, the lion-slayer. + He then established himself as King of "Lala- 
rata/' and Wijaya was his second son. He "became a lawless cha- 
racter" and had to be expelled by the King with 700 of his comrades 
and their wives and children. The ships containing the women and 
children drifted to "Nagadipa" and "Mahilarata," probably the 
modern Laccadive and Maidive Islands. The men landed at "Sup- 

* The date of Wijaya's arrival is said by the Buddhist chroniclers to have 
occurred oil the day of Gautama Buddha's death, which event tradition gives at 
544 B.C., but which more probably occurred about 478 B.C.. For reasons see 
Cunningham's Inscription* of Atoka. 

\ The Sinhalese thus trace their origin to a lion, as the Romans of old traced 
tVeirs to twins nurtured by a wolf. 
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paraka" (the modern Surat in the Bombay Presidency) and at 
"Barukachcha," the modern Broach, and at both ports so misbehaved 
tliat they had to be expefled by the inhabitants. They took ship 
again and landed at last at '* Tambapanrii" in Ceylon. This port is 
located by some on the north-western coast near Putin lain, find by 
others on the south-eastern coast, at the month of the Kirinde-Oya. 
The Dutch historian Valentyn placed it in Tumble <--ain of Trincoma- 
lie district, in old times called Tamanatota and the sea-port of Tam- 
ankaduwa. 

At the time that Wijaya arrived in Ceylon, it was inhabited hy 
a race called Yakkhas or Naga*, of whom very little is known. They 
were a branch of a prehistoric, probably Dravidian, race which colo- 
nized South India and Ceylon. The term Yaksha, which is the Sans- 
krit original of "Yakkha," is in the Bdmdyana and other Indian 
traditions applied to a race of spirits whose chief was Kuvera, King 
of Lanka, who was dispossessed by his half-brother, the famous 
Havana, and is now regarded as the regent of the Northern qaurtcr 
of the world and ss the god of wealth. The Yakshas were akin to, 
if not identical with, the Nagas, the Dragon race. They appear to 
have attained a high state of civilization, and the names of Negapa- 
tam in the Madras Presidency, of Nagpore in the Central Provinces 
of India and of the Naga hills, the north-oasterlj offshoot of the 
Himalayas, attest the wide extent of the ancient Naga dominion. 
Long before the Wijayan invasion Mahiyangana (now called Alut- 
nuwara) in the Bintenna division of Uva had been one of their chief 
cities, and Gautama Buddha on his first visit to Ceylon is said to have 
descended on "the agreeable Mahanaga garden, the assembling place 
of the Yakkhas," — a site marked by the ruins of a great dagoba built 
about 300 B.C., and still a great place of Buddhist pilgrimage. It 
was the Maagrammum of Ptolemy, who describes it as "tho metro- 
polis of Taprobane beside the great river" (Mahawcli-ganga.) The 
modern representatives of this ancient race are the fast dwindling 
Veddas or wild men of Ceylon and the Bhils, Santals and other wild 
tribes of India. 

Wijaya on his arrival married (under circumstances* which re- 
call the meeting of Ulysses and Circe in the Odyssey) Kuvcni, a 
Yakkha princess of great beauty and much influence amon" her 
countrymen. With her aid he suppressed the Yakkhas and establish- 
ed his power, fixing his capital at Tambapanni, also called Tainana 
nuwara. He then basely discarded her for a Tamil princess of South 
India. Kuveni, seeking refuge among her own pec pie whom she had 
betrayed, was killed by them. Another tradition says that the des- 
erted queen flung herself, with curses on her husband, from a rock 
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called niter her Yakdessa gala (" the rock of the Yakkhas curse,'*) 
and which is one of the hills that give picture squencss to the town of 
Kurunegnla. Tonigala, "the rock of lamentations," and Vilakatu- 
pota, "the vale of tears/' both in. the Kurunegala District, are also 
associated wiih her sorrows. 

Kucoii Anna, which relates the story of her love ani sorrows, 
says i- hut in agonizing shrieks she wailed : " When shipwrecked and 
forlorn, I found thee and thy men food and Tiome. I helped thee to 
■runt the Yakkhas and raised thee to be king. Pledging me thy 
troth, thou inadesL me thy spouse. Didst not thou know then, that I 
was of the Yakklia race? Loving thee with unquenchable love and 
living in bueh love, I bore thee children. How canst thou leave me 
and love another? The gentle race of the rising full moon are now 
to me the blaze of a red-hot ball of iron; the cool spicy breezes of 
the sandal groves are hot and unwelcome ; the cuckoo's sweet song 
pierces my oars as with a spear. Alas, how can I soothe my aching 
heart f 

IV. 

Wijayas successors, like lain, were adherents of the Brahmini- 
cal faith, and took their contorts from the ancient and powerful Pan- 
dyan dynasty of South India, whose sovereigns, from their enlight- 
ened encouragement of literature, have been called the Ptolemies of 
India. The alliance was indispensable for the development of Ceylon 
and was probably the just ideation of Wijaya's ingratitude to a Yak- 
kha queen. 

The cultivation of rice was among the first cares of King Wijaya. 
The grain was then not grown in Ueylon. When first entertained by 
the ill-fated queen Kuveni, he is said in the chroniclest to have been 
served with lice gathered from the wrecks of ships. Even 250 years 
later the production of rice was so limited that king Dewanampiyatissa 
is said to have received from the Emperor Asoka of Northern India 
160 loads of hill paddy. [ The Tamils, however, on the mainland had 
made great advance in rice cultivation. A branch of the Vellalas, 
the old ruling caste of Tamil-land, claims to have received the grain 
and instruction in its cultivation from the goddess Parvati,§ and still 
calls itself by the title of y'dla-i, her children, for so she deigned to 
call them when granting the boon. The Tamil name of the grain 
{arui) was adopted into the Greek language and through the Latin 
oryza has passed into modern European languages (French riz t 
English rice, &cA 

' : Mahatcansa, I., pp. 32, 33; and Ody**ey, X, 274 H seq. 
■f Mahawansa, I., p. 33. 
• • Mahawansa, I., p. 46. <i Consort ot .Siva and al«o called Cuia. 
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Tamil colonies of agriculturists and artificers were imported in 
large numbers, and rice and other cultivation introduced. Irrigation 
works were constructed. In order to secnre the organized and con- 
tinuous labour necessary for their maintenance, the patriarchal 
village system, which still remains in a modi6ed form, under the 
name Gamabhawa, was introduced. Large military forces were sub- 
sidized, and the highest offices of State thrown open to the new allies. 
The civil and military administration of the Island thus organized 
and the resources developed, Ceylon rose gradually to a high state 
of prosperity and civilization. The Island was divided into three 
great rata* or regions; the Pihita or Raja rata, so called from its 
containing the established (pihita) seats of royalty (raja,) and com- 
prising the whole region to the north of the Mahaweliganga ; the 
Mohuna rata, bounded on the east and south by the sea and on the 
North and West by the Mahaweliganga and Kaluganga, and includ- 
ing the mountain zone to which the land rose from the sea-coast like 
a ladder (rohuna;) and the Maya rata between the Dedura Oya and 
Kaluganga, the western sea and the mountain ranges and the Maha- 
weliganga on the east. 

Throughout the twenty-four centuries of native rule rice culti- 
vation was the principal concern of king and people and one of the 
noblest of callings. Kings themselves drove the plough. To build 
tanks and construct water-courses were regarded as the wisest and 
most beneficent acts of a good ruler- The extensive ruins scattered 
in profusion in the ancient kingdoms attest the bounteous care of 
the kings and the lavish expenditure of money and labour on the 
national industry, and the names of these kings live in the grateful 
recollection of the people as benefactors of their raCe and country. 

Great as these irrigation works were, the greatest perhaps in 
the world, they did not altogether prevent famine in times of severe 
drought. The native chronicles report the singular manner in which 
a Sinhalese sovereign (Sri Sangabodhi Raja, circa 252 A.D.,) on one 
such occasion manifested his sympathy with his suffering people 
*' Having at that time learned that the people were suffering from 
the effects of a drought, this benevolent king, throwing himself 
down on the ground in. the square of the Mahathupa, pronounced 
this vow : * Although I lose my life thereby, from this spot I will not 
rise until rain shall have fallen sufficient to raise me on its flood from 
the earth.' Accordingly the ruler of the land remained prostrate 
on the ground, and the rain cloud instantly poured down his showers. 
Throughout the land the earth was deluged. But even then lie 
would not rise, as he was not completely buoyed up on the surface 
of the water. So the officers of the household blocked the dra hi* 
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of the square. Thereupon being lifted by the water, this righteous 
king rose- In this manner did this all-compassionate sovereign 
dispel the horrors of the drought." (Mahawansa, l. t p. 146.) 

About 437 B.C. the capital of Ceylon was transferred by king 
Pandukabhaya, fifth in Wijayas line, to A nuradhapura, the Anuro- 
grammum of Ptolemy, originally founded by one of Wijayas 
followers. The city organization was fairly complete and gives 
proof of no mean administrative capacity as well as advance in 
sanitary science. The king appointed his uncle "Nagaraguttika," 
the Mayor of the city. "From that time there have been/' says the 
Mahawaiisa, ' Nagaraguttikas in the capital." Anuradhapura may 
thus claim to have been among the oldest Municipal corporations in 
the world. A great marsh was deepened and converted into a tank 
called Jaya. Friendly relations were established with th*» aboriginal 
Yakkhas, and their chiefs were given important offices. "He formed 
the four suburbs of the city and the Abhaya tanks and to the west- 
ward of the place the great cemetery, and the place of execution 
and punishment. Be employed a body of five hundred cJiandalas 
(out-castes) to be scavengers of the city and two hundred chandalas 
to be night-men, one hundred and fifty chandalas to be carriers of 
corpses and the same number of chandalas at the cemetery. He 
formed a village for them on the north-west of the cemetery, and 
they constantly performed every work according to the directions 
of the king. To the north-east of this village he established a 
village of Nichi chandalas to serve as ceitietery-mento the out-castes. 
To the north-ward of that cemetery and between it and the Pasana 
mountain, a range of buildings was at the same time constructed for 
the king's huntsmen. To the north -ward of these he formed the 
Gamini tank. He also constructed a dwelling for the various class 
of devotees. To the east-ward the king built a residence for the 
Brahman Jotiya, the chief Engineer. In the same quarter a 
Nigantha devotee, named Giri, and many Pasandaka devotees dwelt 
and the king built a temple for the Nighanta Kumbandha which was 
called by his name. To the west-ward of that temple and the east- 
ward of the huntsmen's buildings, he provided a residence for 500 
persons of various foreign religions and faiths. [Mahaicaitta t I., 
p. 43.) 

\T*> bf rtntfim.iffi.) 
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Is Meat-Eating Sanctioned by Divine Authority. 



BY 

Snt! \V. J2. COOPER, C. I. E. 



'And Cod s<tid Behold, I have given you every hub hearing stta. u-mot /j 

upon the fnec of the earth, and evety tree in the a-Ai'r/i is a fruit 

vf a tree pelting seed ; to you it shxll be for meat '' 

To thoso who arc seriously desirous of solving the " Food ques- 
tion, these words will appeal with singular force. There is nothing 
ambiguous about them ; nor are we left in any doubt. We are distinct- 
ly told in this chapter of our sabred Scriptures that although we are 
to have dominion over the fish of the sea, the fowl of the air, and 
over every living thing that moveth upon the earth, the fruits of the 
earth only are given to usfar meat. 

Tliis is the plain command of the creator. We are to eat of 
every herb and of the fruits of the trees, but wo are not commanded 
to eat of the flesh of animals or of fisli ; the vegetable kingdom is 
expressly reserved and set apart for mans food : and this is a fact 
that cannot be set aside or controverted. 

The eating of flesh by man, however, may be traced back to the 
remotest periods of history. In the eighth chapter of Genesis we 
hear of Noah offering burnt offerings to the Lord "of every clean 
beast and of every clean fowl," and it may be inferred from this that 
the practice of taking the lives of certain beasts and certain fowls 
had existed some time previous to his period. It may also be pre- 
sumed that since man had resorted to the practice of taking the lives 
of animals, it was witji the object of providing himself with food. 

But it is by no means certain that, because man ate of the tiosh 
of animals, and offered it as burnt offerings to the Lord, the creator 
necessarily apjmivrd of (he practice. 

Noah was one of the few survivors of a race that had been des- 
troyed because of its **W, and it is conceivable that to take the lives 
of God s creatures and eat their flesh as meat was among the sins 
which were an abomination to the Lord, and whicli caused Him to 
destroy the human race. 

We need hardly go back to Noahs days to realize that many 
false sacrifices, dedications and offerings are made to the Lord, which 
must be an abomination to Him ; many an act and deed done in the 
name of Religion which is an outrage to His Holiness ; much shedding 
of human blood and offering up even of human lives in the cruellest 
manner in the name of Christ. 

For mgh two thousand ycai-s frightful tortures have been inflict- 
ed by man on his fellows; poor humanity has been persecute J, 
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hunted, imprisoned and slain with relentlcsscuelty and cold-blooded 
ferocity; and since the Kedeemer walked t-he earth, man lias sue- 
oeoded in doluging the centuries with oceans of innocent blood pour- 
ed oat in His Holy Name. In comparatively modern rimes the lei- 
rtblo Inquisition swallowed up its countless' thousands, mid even in 
opt own country, the prison, the faggot and the block have claimed 
their unoffending and helpless victims. 

Noah, then, being human, was liable to human wcakuc;-s, to the 
evil influence of inherited sin ; to "wrong" conceptions of what was 
duo to the Lord ; to perverted ideas of the nature ol line service, or 
of sacrifices that would be acceptable to Him. 

Noah in common with his race, 'had been in the habit, probablv, 
of killing certain "clean ' animals for fund, ;>.ik1 as this form of food 
seemed good in hi* sight, he considereil it his duty to make sacrificial 
offerings of it, to the Lord. It does not, ho vever, follow thai Noah 
was right in his logic ! It was contrary to the Creator's command to 
use the flesh ot animals for food, and it is presumed that Noah must 
have been aware of this; yet, because it had been hin custom to do 
so, lie saw no harm in ottering it saerificially to the very lh-ing who 
had expressly set apart the fruits ot the earth for man s meat. 

To satisfy the lusts of the flesh and pander to that sensual ego- 
tism which was as common in Noah's time its it is to-day, the express 
commands of (iod wort* set aside and considered of no particular 
moment in the economy of life. 

It seems clear then that Noah -sinned the sins of his forefathers, 
in this respect at least. And it appears equally clear that subse- 
quent generations right through Biblical history simply followed 
Noah's example. 

Many of the religious teachers mentioned in the ISible who "stood 
np for the Lord" were essentially human, and endowed with human 
tastes and weaknesses. They found the practice of eating animal 
flesh common among all peoples when they were born into the world, 
and they simply accepted it just as it stood. They were but r.uv, and 
were liable to finite man's errors when he comes to interpret God's 
laws and commands* 

Ttiey had forgotten tliat God cannot err, is not liable to mis- 
takes ; does not constantly change His mind as man docs ! 

They had forgotten that, when God created this world in which 
we live, He inado no mistakes and left nothing forgotten. And that 
among other things He made man and appointed certain of Hh> crea- 
tions for man's food. 
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God placed the entire vegetable kingdom at man s disposal, so 
that he might eat and be satisfied. Bat this did not satisfy him; he 
lasted after other meats, and in obtaining them he disobeyed one of 
the Creator's commands, and all the sophistry that man can bring in 
support of other interpretations of this plain command cannot arte* 
the facts. 

It would, however, certainly appear that in many of the boots 
of the Bible there are passages that might lead one to suppose God 
approved of the practice. But if we continue to look into the Scrip- 
tures for further evidence on the subject, we shall soon find refer- 
ences of a totally different character, and a little study of the ques- 
tion will make it clearly manifest that there is a steady progressive 
development of thought in this respect running through the Old 
Testament. 

In endeavouring to arrive at the truth behind seeming inconsist- 
ency, we must remember that the variableness lies not in the Will of 
God in the matte]-, but in mans inteiyrr datimi of it. It is impossible 
that God's law of right and wrong in this respect, as in any other, 
could have ever changed. 

Believing then as we do in the immutability of God's word, is 
it not incredible to suppose that this Omniscient Being, when planning 
out His marvellous scheme of creation, should have created man a 
f rugivorous creature and have commanded him accordingly to eat of 
the frnits of the earth, and a few years later havo changed His 
mind ? 

Surely this is not the plan upon which God works ; surely He 
knows what He is about ; and His word is more firmly established 
than the stars. To admit that the Supreme Being changed His mind 
is to invest Him with the attributes of man; erring, weak, change- 
able man ; and as we naturally shrink from such a position we must 
seek for another solution of the difficult v. 

It seems that an explanation of the seeming inconsistency is 
offered in the fact that Jewish historians have always regarded their 
Jehovah as a Personal God ; and once we clothe the Creator with 
personal attributes, wo make Him subject to human weaknesses. 
»Such a conception of God may well lead the mind into all sorts of 
errors, and it certainly appears that, as the whole of the old Jewish 
writers regarded Jehovah as a Personal Being, and moreover as a 
God possessed of the same passions and attributes as man, they 
found it easy enough to believe that, as He was given to anger, 
jealousy, repentance and such like weaknesses, He might conceiva- 
bly change His mind occasionally. 
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In other words, God was measured by human standards, and 
man utterly failed to appreciate Him ; failed to arrive at a just 
estimate of His immeasurable greatness, of the awful magnitude of 
His might, majesty, and power ; and of the profundity of His uii- 
changeableness. 

At the very earliest period of Israelitish History we find the 
people following the instincts of all semi-savage races by shedding 
the blood of animals and offeung their bodies as sacrifices to appease 
the Being they worshipped, and it is conceivable that the rulers of 
Israel, in codifying the customs into some intelligible shape to meet 
the requirements of the times, only followed these instincts in giving 
to the people that wonderful code of laws which is to be found in 
the books of Numbers and Leviticus; instincts, however, which com- 
pletely harmonized with their own tastes and inclinations in the 
matter. 

Further on, as the people became more enlightened, we find 
less attention paid to the rigid ordinances laid down by ancient law- 
givers. In Psalm li, 17-19, written by David about 1034 B.C ; vvo 
find the following passage : — 

** The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit ; a broken and a contrite heart, 

God, Thou will not despise." 

Still later, about 760 B.C., we find the following reference to 
the subject in Isaiah, I, 11-14 : — 

"To what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices unto Me? saith the 
Lord : I am full of the burnt offerings of rains and the fat of fed beasts ; and 

1 delight not in the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or of he-goats." 

*■ When ye coxae to appear before me, who hath required this at your hand, 
to tread my courts?" 

Such scriptures clearly show that, not only had the people no 
divine authority to offer these burnt offerings and sacrifices, but 
they were actually an abomination to the Lord. The Lord God of 
Israel is here asking by what authority these abominations wero 
offered to Him ; and it is clear that this must have had a potent 
effect on the Israelitish priesthood in checking these bloody sacrifi- 
ces, as it will be seen from this time onwards that the cruel practice 
gradually recedes into the background, and finally disappears with 
the advent 6f the Redeemer. So much, at least, may be said as to 
the practice of using animal flesh by way of sacrifice. 

The first chapter of Genesis perhaps stands alone among the 
many beautiful chapters of the Bible. It is not a biography of man, 
as is practically the rest of the Old Testament. It is an unknown re- 
cord of God's creation, accepted as true by the Jewish peoples and 
)>y the Christian nations. 
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The remainder of the Old Testaments stands out in sharp con- 
trast to this. It is a strange blending of God and man; on the one 
hand we have God as a Personal Being striving, struggling for the 
mastery of man's soul; pleading, beseeching man to be true to Him 
and not to depart from one who had been so good and merciful to 
him; and then threatening, cursing and punishing him ; and on the 
other, a record of man's base ingratitude to his Creator, and of his 
vices, iniquities and crimes ; and, alas ! there is but little said of his 
virtues. 

Bearing in mind the character of the race depicted in the his* 
torical books of the Old Testament, we may well be pardoned if we 
accept with many doubts the views held in those times in regard to 
the killing of God's creatures and using their flesh as human food ; 
and it is perfectly clear that no justification whatever can be found 
in these books for the practice of meat-eating, but that the evidence 
is rather the other way, tending to show, on the whole, divine 
disapprobation of the habit. 

But in turning to the Gospels of the New Testament, we liavo a 
new set of conditions to deal with, inasmuch as the interest at once 
centres round the acts and teachings of the supremely inspired Son 
of God, and pretexts in favour of the consumption of animal food are 
at once sought for and found in the examples supposed to be set by 
Christ Himself. The marriage feast in Cana of Galilee ; feeding the 
multitude with loaves and fishes ; and the partaking of the broiled 
fish and the honeycomb after His Resurrection, are all quoted as 
divine examples in favour of meat-eating; but let us examine the 
matter somewhat closely before we make up our minds one way or 
the other. 

When the Saviour came among us, He came with no earthly 
pomp and circumstance. He took upon Himself man's estate, man's 
methods, habits and customs, including his ways of eating and drink- 
ing. It does not, however, follow that, because the Lord became man 
for our sake, Ho necessarily approved of all mans habits and modes 
of life. As a matter of fact, in the four books of the New Testament 
that recoi'd the life and works of the Saviour, and lay bare io some 
extent the simplicity and frugality of His domestic life, there is really 
no direct evidence in proof of His ever having partaken of animal 
food ; no evidence of a nature, let us say, that would be accepted as 
conclusive in any human court of justice of to-day. 

The most that can be required of us is to admit, for the sake of 
argument, that there is evidence, by implication onlv, that Christ 
may possibly have sometimes partaken of animal food. But as cvi- 
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donee of this nature is of a iivgatuc rather than a jX'siiuc character, 
nothing can l>c proved by it. 

We find in , v i. Matthew xi, 10, that His enemies accused Him of 
being "a man gluttonous and a winebibber." In St. Mark ii, 15, that 
lie "sat at meat with publicans and sinners" (the word here translated 
'•meat" in the original refers to food, not flesh; the 'meat offering' of 
the Hebrews was one ot the corn and oil;) while ad the books 
of the Gospels rr for to His feeding the multitude wit 1 loaves and 
fishes. 

v But the- most that this discloses is the fact that He, to whom all 
things wore possible, did not despise human habits, or human means 
of rclie\iug hunger; nor did He hold aloof from them. 

"We must also remember that fish was probably an absolute ne- 
cessity for the crowded population of Palestine at that time. And 
the taking of net-caught fish does not involve bloodshed and cruelty 
that is needless; therefore the consumption of this type of food is a 
very different act to the eating of the flesh of warm-blooded animals, 
whether considered from the ethical or the hygienic standpoint. 

It is indeed conceivable that, conscious as we know He was of 
His divine origin, Ho must have experienced many things in His 
brief human existence that were repugnant to Him; suffered many 
a thing that caused Him bitter pain and deep humiliation, yet ho gave 
no sign. 

Not the least among those afflictions were those which the God- 
Man found in the daily routine of human life. 

It is distinctly recorded by the early Fathers of the Church that 
several of the Apostles were total abstainers from flesh food, and it 
is more than probable that thej were following the exalted example 
of their Master. 

Looking at the subject from this standpoint, it would seem that 
the argument in favour of flesh eating has little to gain by any refer- 
ence to the records of the life of Christ, and His attitude in the 

matter. 

* * * 

Two of the commonest reasons give in favour of meat-eating are: 

1. That if God did not intend man to eat of the ilesh of animals. 
He would not have given them to us- 

2. That man's teeth are evidently intended for the eating of 
animal food ; and if they were not given to us for that purpose, 
why are we provided with them ? 

In regard to the first point, there is, no doubt, widespread mis- 
conception on the question. It is believed by most people, who will 
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not think for themselves, that all animals whose flesh is considered 
what is popularly termed " good to eat" were really given to us by 
God for food. If for humane considerations it be suggested by some 
one that they should abstain from the use of animal food, the answer 
comes promptly, " Why should I ? It was given to us for food, and 
why shouldn't I eat beef or mutton, or anything else I like ?* 

Then we frequently hear it contended that what we call the 
domestic animals " belong to man ;" they are his property; he breeds, 
real's, feeds them ; and if he kills such of them as are " good for 
human food," he has a perfect right to do so; they belong to him as 
rightfully as do his lands and house, and other goods and chattels, 
and he can therfore do what he likes with them. 

Let us take the first of these reasons, viz., that certain animals 
were given to ns for food. Now if there is a gift there must be a 
giver. The gift is the effect, the giver the cause. Who was the giver; 
and when, how and where, and upon whom was the gift bestowed? 

We have seen that there is nothing in the Old Testament to 
prove that the Almighty God created any of tfte animals for man's 
food, but that on the contrary he was expressly enjoined to eat of 
the fruits of the earth; and to have, at the same time, dominion over 
the rest of the animal creation. Let us, however, pause a moment 
and consider what was meant by dominion. Did the Creator 
mean that dominion over "every living thing that moveth upon the 
earth" gave man the right to slaughter His creatures for food ? Hard- 
ly that, or reference would have been made to it in the next verse ; — 

" And God said, Behold, I have given you every kerb bearing teed which 
i» upon the face of the earth, and every tree in the which u the fruit of a tree 
yielding seed ; to you it shall be for meat." 

After so plain a command, the only interpretation that dominion 
might bear is its literal meaning — lordship, power] 

God created other beings besides man, ard as many of them 
were physically stronger than man himself, it was necessary that he 
should be protected against them, and have dominion over them ; 
but it was evidently not the dominion of brute strength that was 
planned by the Creator, but the superior power of moral and spiri- 
tual force. 

God put into man's hands no puny human weapons of offence 
and defence, but armed him with that mighty controlling force 
which is not well-known among us to-day, alas ! We have lost the 
power, but in those far-away days when " man walked with God " 

it was different. 

Perfect man and perfect woman were God's first human crea- 
tions; living souls endowed with perhaps divine attributes, and 
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invested with such spiritual power as would ensure to them complete- 
dominion oyer " every living thing that moveth upon the earth/* 
and it was in this sense that man was given dominion over God's 
creatures. 

Briefly, there is absolutely no evidence to show that the practice 
of killing certain animals for food purposes is anything more than 
a man-made practice that was bom of human cravings and fed by 
mans insatiable appetite. 

In the old, old days, when the fathers of the human race, 
walked the earth as primitive men, they found that the flesh of some 
of the animals was good, and they slew them as we do to-day with- 
out Jet or hindrance. They were not troubled in those days by such 
questions as "Meum and Tuum," ethics and religion, right and 
wrong ; nor were they swayed by Buch sentimental reasons as humane 
considerations, mercy, compassion, and the rest of it. 

The nomadic life of the Israelites under Moses rendered the 
cultivation of vegetables, as we know it to-day, an impossibility. 
Sheep, goats, and oxen were plentiful; they carried their flocks and 
herds with them; here was convenient form of food; and as there 
was no other available, these animals necessarily formed the staple 
food of the people. The only thing Moses and the rulers of Israel 
could do was to curb, as far as it was wise and politic to do so, the 
lusts and appetites of the people ; and their efforts in this direction 
found expression in the elaborate system of laws and regulations 
found in the Pentateuch. 

But the domestic animals were no more given to these ancient 
peoples in those far-away times than they are given to us in these 
days. The practice of eating animal food was initiated by man- 
probably at a time when the economic conditions under which he 
lived were excessively hard. Food was scarce and the grossest- 
ignorance prevailed as to the highly nutritive value of manj vegetable 
products which no doubt existed then as now. If man under such 
conditions, therefore, took such means of subsistence as were ready 
to hand, there are certainly many excuses for him; indeed he had no 
choice in the matter ; it was animal food or starvation ; and the com- 
mon law of self-preservation dictated which alternative to take. 

In consideraing the contention that "domestic animals being 
the property of the owners man has a perfect right to kill them and 
use their flesh as food," we should bear in mind one or two points. 
When we speak of rights, we should not forget that there are rights 
of many kinds. There are legal and moral rights, rights in equity 
and in law, just rights and unjust rights, the right of might, right of 
dominion and power, and so on ad infinitum. By which of these 
rights is the question we are considering to bo decided. 
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If wo attempt to settle it on the grcund that these animals are 
ours by tlio legal right of inheritance, the enalytical mind of an able 
lawyer nould st once look into our title and trace it back and back 
till he came to those far-off days when our ancestors took their 
animals by right of might, and although he would admit that custom 
has established a right, he would at the same time tell us that our 
title was faulty inasmuch as our ancestors obtained their possessions 
by force. 

Let us draw a parallel between this case and that of many of 
the great families of our own country* or, for that matter, of any 
country in Europe. The landed possessions of many of the great 
ones of the earth are vast and yield great revenues. They are firmly 
established in them, and the law of the country recognises their pro- 
prietorship. Nobody to-day brothers himself about the eqnity of 
their titles; the land is theirs; it has descended for generations from 
heir to heir, and that is enough* 

But trace back the history of some of these lords of the earth ; 
go back generation by generation; back of those days when strife 
was rife, and breast-plate and morion, sword and spear, were import- 
ant factors in the formation of family estates and the upbuilding of 
family names. 

Go back to those "good old days" when "barons held their Bway" 
and serfdom was the portion of the people; to those fine old times 
when the strong hand took what it wanted and held what it took ; 
when kings confiscated the estates to those who opposed them, and 
distributed thein with lavish hand among courtiers and flatterers ; 
gave any with unstinted generosity that which was not theirs to give, 
and enriched those who had no right to receive, save the right which 
might gives. 

You shall find that had not time sanctioned tbe title it would 
have been found of so faulty a nature that no court of justice of to- 
day would uphold it. And you would realize in this case, as in the 
other, that many an o-vner of inherited estates has no more equitable, 
just, moral right to his property than lias the man who claims tho 
right of taking the lives of living creatures. 

The right of possession, the right of might — both being legalised 
by man-made laws and by custom — are his ; but man's laws are not 
God s laws, and although man finds it easy enoBgh to justify himself 
before earthly judges, his conscience must tell him that ho cannot 
and will not be able to offer justification before that High Tribunal 
which takes no cognizance of such human laws as are not framed in 
justice and equity, and administered in mercy and compassion. 
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In considering the second point, that * the human teeth are evi- 
dently intended for flesh food/ we should not too readily accept all 
that people say in this world. Many an apologist for meat-eating 
will be found to defend the practice on the grounds of man's teeth 
being those of the carnivora; whereas, as a matter of fact they are 
nothing of the kind. One writer says :— 

" The physical structure of man is declared by our most eminent biologists 
to reveal the indisputable fact that he is at the present day, as he was thousands 
of years ago, naturally a frugivorous (fruit-eating) animal .... The accept' 
ed scientific classification places man with the anthropoid apes, at the head of 
theiiighest order of mammals. These animals bear the closest resemblance to 
human beings, their teeth and internal organs being practically identical with 
those of man, and in a natural state they subsist almost entirely upon nuts, 
seeds, and fruit." 

There, is, besides this testimony, overwhelming scientific evidence 
forthcoming of man being of the frugivorous order of mammals 
(see "The Testimony of Science in favour of Natural and Humane 
Diet," published by The Order of the Golden Age,) and if those who 
follow the practice of partaking of flesh food, because they believe 
they belong to the carnivorous order, will not look into the question 
for themselves, then they must bear the charge of deliberately shut- 
ting their eyes to facts, 

Man is not of the order of carnivorous animals, and no amount 
of sophistical jugglery can prove him to be so. He is declared by 
the most eminent authorities to be of the frugivorous order, and if, 
after science has spoken, man persists in his carnivorous practices, 
he will do so because he lusts after the flesh of God's inoffensive 
creatures, and not because he believes he was intended by his 
Creator to be a meat-eater. — The Herald of the Golden Age. 

A VETERAN ORIENTALIST. 



Db. G. U. POPE. 



The London correspondent of the Times of India writing under 
date April 20th says: — 

In commemoration of the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria, 
the Royal Asiatic Society established a Gold Medal to be awarded 
every third year to some specially selected savant of repute by whose 
labours Oriental learning has been encouraged amongst English- 
speaking people throughout the world. The time for this triennial 
award has once more come round and the choice has fallen on that 
eminent Tamil scholar, the Rev. G. U.Popo. Mr. Pope is remarkablj 
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well preserved for his age. He was born 86 years ago, almost to a 
day, in Nova Scotia, where his family then resided. He completed 
his education at the Hoxton College, being designed for the 
Wesleyan ministry, and went oat to Southern India in 1839. He 
joined the Church of England, and was employed under the auspices 
of the S. P. G. in Tinnevelly, where lie first learned to know and 
love the Tamil people, language and literature. On his temporary 
return to England in 1849, he made his first acquaintance wit>h 
Oxford, where ho was the guest and occasional Chaplain to the great 
and good Bishop Samuel Wilberforce, to whom, he is wont to say, 
he owes very much of what he most values in life. On his return 
to India in 1851 he was appointed to Tanjore, where he saw a new 
phase of native life and sharacter. Prom that time Indian educa- 
tion engaged very much of his attention, and he was able to found 
the Tanjoie College, which, under a succession of able men, has 
taken a prominent place in the educational work of Southern India. 
Ho had had somo tuitional experience in Tinnevelly where he began 
what lias developed into the chief educational centre of the S. P. Gr. 
Missions there, viz., in Savyerpuram. His pupils, their children and 
their . grandchildren, are scattered pretty nearly wherever Tamil 
Native Christians are to be found. Mr. Pope afterwards laboured 
at Ootacamund and Banglore, and finally left India in 1880. He has 
mostly resided in Oxford, where he received the degree of M. A., 
having previously been made a D. D- by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. He has been chaplain of his College (Balliol) for nearly twenty 
years, but his chief work in the Uuiversity has been teaching Tamil 
and Telugu to the accepted candidates of the Indian Civil Service, 
large numbers of whom have passed through his hands and hold the 
venerable scholar in affectionate esteem. For their use he has 
published a series of elementary books. He has also written a text- 
book of Indian history, and has translated many of the Tamil 
sacred writings. A scheme is now on hand for the publication of a 
complete Tamil Dictionary on the foundation of those in use, 
introducing as far as possible modern improvements. A specimen 
sheet and prospectus may soon be expected, and very many in- 
fluential persons are interested in the project. Mr. Pope does not 
expect, at his advanced age, to do more than set the work going, but 
he has accumulated a large amount of material which in competent 
hands will suffice to make a complete and sufficient dictionary. 
"Who's Who" states that Mr. Pope s recreation is " Tamil," but it 
may also be said that he is a poet of no mean order, and has render- 
ed most sympathetically into English some of the sonnetB of Goethe, 
Victor Hugo and other famous foreign authors. 
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TRANSLATIONS. 

THE VEDANTA-Sl'TliAS WITH SKIKAVTIFA JHIASHVA, 

[1 'ontin-iteJ j'nwL jwfjr H'-i of' \' (t ] I'll.) 

FOURTH ADHYAYA. 



»X3C* 

FOURTH FADA. 

The Kutrakara savs that in the case of one and the same person 
the two-states are possible at different time*. 

Beeailao of the possibility (of enjoyment ) in (he nb^mf* of thr body. .75 in » 
dream- (IV. it. 13.) 

The liberated one sometimes creates several bodies at will, and, 
entering into them, he wanders about. Sometimes withdrawing the 
bodies, ho remains. Til the disembodied *tate, the liberated one 
«jnj«»yi: the pleasure created by the |\intmcsvarn, in (be same way 
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that in a dream a person iu the state of bondage enjoys by the mind 

(manas) the pleasures etc., created by the Paramesvara- That is to 

gay. j llsi t as in a dream a person enjoys with the mind alone, without 

the aid of the body and the sense-organs, the objects brought before 
his view by the Isvara, so also the liberated one ^njoys the bliss 
which is the essential being of Brahman with the mind alone which 
forma part and parcel of his being. 

When it exiata, us in the waking state. (IV. iv. 14.) 

During the existence of the body and other accessories created 
by his will, the liberated one enjoys all pleasures like a person in 
the waking-state. 

Objectitm : — If it be possible for the liberated one to enjoy by 
way of perceiving material objects, thun. as the fi berated one will 
have to perceive also what is no! de.-Ii'abJe in the universe, he 
cannot be free from the contact of the miseries of samsara. 

Answer: — No; for, the 1*1 •; -rated one never perceives the 
universe in an undesirable form. In point of fact, the whole of tl is 
universe appears to him as Brahman. tSo the Sruti says ; 

''This then becomes Brahman, embodied in akasa, the True He in" 
the pleasure-ground of life, the bliss of the mind, foil of peace, 
immortal." (*) 

In the passage preceding this one, — in the words " He attains 
the heavenly kingdom, he attains the Lord of wisdom,"— it has been 
said that the Yogin attains to the abode of Siva, the Tarabrahman 
the one essential bliss of the heavenly kingdom, that he at'ains to 
the Lord of wisdom, to that one who is the fountain source of all 
wisdom. Then, the question arming as to what the particular state 
of the liberated one may then be, the Sruti answers in the words 
' He is the lord of speech, the lord of the eve. the lord of the ear, 
he lord of knowledge." (*) •<>.. he becomes ihe rider of Kfieetrh He. 
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inasmuch as they are all obedient to his own will. In the case of 
the liberated one who has attained to Miis state,— t-hnt is to say, who 
has risen to the state of Brahman embodied in akasa, and whose 
organs of speech, etc.. are pure and obedient to his own will, — , 
then, i. e. on his attaining to tiiat state, this whole universe becomes 
the Brahman Himself embodied in akasj*, that is, Brahman clothed 
in tl»e supreme splendour (akasa), i. t>., in His Supreme Bliss. That 
Supreme Power (Para-Sakti) which is the fountain-source of all being, 
the one homogeneous essence of ultimate being, light, and bliss, is 
what is called Paramakasa, the Supreme Splendour, forming tho 
very being of Brahman, and which directly in the case ot the Para- 
mesvara and the liberated one, and ultimately in the case of others, 
is the means of realising their will and activity. 

Accordingly the Sruti says: 

"Who indeed could breathe, who could live, if this akasa, this 
bliss, did not exist? This outs indeed, makes one happy.' (i) 

"Bliss indeed is He; attaining that bli*s, indeed, a jtersoii here 

becomes happy, (*) 

In these words the Srnti teaches that the Parasakti is tho 
object of universal experience. Accordingly the Srnti— beginning 1 
with the words "That is the unit (the highest) of human bliss," 
and ending with the words ' That is the unit of Brahman's 
bliss,'' ( 3 ) — teaches that the manifestation of bliss rises in an over 
ascending scale up to Brahman according as the limiting conditions 
(upadhis) subside. As lree from all limiting conditions, the bli«s of 
Brahman and the liberated one is all full, as the Sruti says, "That 
is the unit of Brahman's bliss, and of the bliss of that man who is 
versed in the scriptural lore and nnassailed by desire." (4) The 
man here referred to is that person who has attained supreme 
knowledge and who performs the agnthotra and other sacrificial acts 

•~~ " ( 1 ) 'Fait. 2-7. (-M Ihhl. (3) Ibid I'-S. (4) Ibid 
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withour lonirinsr for their i'mits. while dedicating 1 them all to Brali- 

man. Tlu? bliss of such a man. who is liberated while still alive, 

and the bliss of Brahman are quite equal. No inconsistency is 

however, involved in t-Iie Sruti teaehinsr, ai the same time, that snch 

a man's bliss is equal to the bliss of lower stajres, sueh as the human 

bliss ; for, in the rase of the Yoirin who, by his superior Yojra, lias 

risen through the several stages, his yo<?a at the lower stages being 

vet imperfect his bliss manifested at those stages is spoken of as 

equal to the bliss of the beings who are on those levels. Hence it is 

that this ono- this supreme HI is, the liiuil source of all, this supreme 

splendour, being in separate from the Supreme Being, is spoken of 

as Brahman, as the cause of the universe, in the words "He knew 

that Bliss was Brahman. " { l " And the manifestation of this Bli-s is 

referred to in the words "This was the wisdom attained by Ba.igu, 

founded in the Supreme Heaven. "{-} Accordingly, inasmuch as the 

universe appears to the liberated ones as Brahman clad in Hi?* 

Supreme splendour, they become immersed in the Supreme lHliss, 

and are, therefore, like Brahman, free from all eomart of miserv. 

Adhikarana 6. 

lake h Iftnip h»> i»t*rviidc* : so in«tfed the Sruti tejvohrj* (IV. iv. 15.) 

It has been already indicated that the liberated soul become* 
all-pervading in virtue of Ms power of assuming an infinite number 
of bodies at his own will. 

Purcapak#ha:--So\\ one may suppose that the liberated soul 
cannot, properly speaking, be all -pervasive, beoause he .is said to 
wander about like a limited being, in the following passage*: 

**ln all worlds, he wanders about freely"^ 

" These worlds he wanders through. «atin«r the food he likes, 
putting on the form he likes "(^ 

Wherefore his assumption of several bodies can only be gradual, 

but not simultaneous. 

f rr . _ _ •" 

iibidio a ilia aciiL s^i' 'i'Taii'. aio i.: 
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Siitdliantm:— Just as n lamp omlosed wiil:in a jar |>orvados the 
whole room by its light on rlio removal ot the limiration, ho aho'doe* 
the liberated soul become* all -pervasive by way oi pervading the 
whole univera through his Sakti (Divine Power), on the removal of 
tlie sin which obscured his Sakti. , 

Accord inglv tlie Svnti says: 

"Ho is our kinsman and father. He i* the dispenser, Hr 
knows all the heavenly abodes; -in whom disporting, those who 
.have attained immortality find their heavenly abode* in the third 
region.*' { l ) 

"They at once spread over earth ;iud sky. over all worlds, over- 
all quarters, and over heaven; having >napped asunder the loin/ 
thread of destiny, and seeing the One in all creatures, they become 
that One." (2) 

These verses occur in the section treating of Mahadeva, the 
Supreme God, the creator ot" the universe, and embodied in the whole 
universe. (Tlie first verse quoted may be interpreted as follows:- ) 
He, Mahadeva, our kinsman, onr Father, the creator. He is the dis- 
penser of all good. He knows all non-material heavenly regions. 
Now the sruti proceeds to say what purpose is served by His being 
our kinsman and knowing all regions. Those who have attained im- 
mortality and enjoy the bliss of freedom and always disport 
in Him, resort to the abodes they like, all full of spiritual 
splendour, and situated in that region of Mahadeva called heaven 
and which lies beyond Maya, forming the third region from here. 
That is to say :— The liberated ones, having attained immortality — 
with their bonds of confinement broken asunder when Mahadeva, the 
Parabvahman, the doer of all good like a kinsman and * fathe:*, has 
vouchsafed His grace,— dwell in the splendid abode* formed in their 
own region of Supreme Heaven, the third one from here. ^ 
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Ko\v in the next verse the Sruti teaches how they pervade the 
j^tfe;— «-Tlte -liberated souls spread over the earth and sky with the 
Ms^f iheir own Divine power (Sakti) ; they spread over even the 
regions of the Hiranyagarbha and the like ; they spread through the 
four quarters. Thus they dwell, pervading the whole universe. So 
that, omniscient as they are, they rend asunder the vast thread of 
destiny oaflftjedby Karma; and thus released from bonds of virtue 
and vice, they behold in all beings the one Being, Mahadeva, and 
become one with Him, one with all. Therefore, the liberated ones 
immersed in the one Beini;*, Siva, do pervade the whole. 

Thus, the liberated Jtvas are of the same nature as Mahadeva 
and are spoken of as Devas, pervading the universe including heaven 
itself. It is they that are extolled in the Saman called Devavrata 
brtsrinninj; with "Those Devas who abide in Heaven " etc. The 
Parana also says. 

"Thev indeed are the verv Devas who dwell in Heaven, the 
Devas who dwell in the Mid-air, (antariksha,) the Devas who dwell 
oii Earth ; these Devas abide in their Divine vow." 

Here the '* Earth" means the Brahmanda; what is spoken of as 

*' Antarikitha' refers to the second region called Maya; what is here 

spoken of as '* heaven" (Dyauh) refers to the third region, otherwise 

known as Parmakasa, the Supreme Light, the pure Divine Source, 

the, abode of Siva. Hence the all-pervasiveness of the liberated ones. 

Nescience refers to one of tlie two state* of self-absorption and death ; so indeed 
it is taught in the Sruti. (IV. iv. 16.) 

Objection-. — The Sruti teaches the absence of the internal and ex- 
ternal knowledge, in the case of him who has attained to Brahman : 
m Embraced by the all-knowing Atman, he knows nothing whatever, 
external or internal/' (1) How then can the liberated soul pervade 
all by his divine power of knowledge ? 
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An.sicn.-~ This objection I'inmoi he muint.nned. For. tin's want 
of knowledge on the part of jiva refers to either of the two slate*, 
namely. wlecp or death. Kegarding sleep the Sruti savs : 

He said : "Sir, in that way he does no', know himself that ho is 
I. nor does he know anvihinjr that exists" fh 

And as to death it is taught as follows: "Having risen from mit 
of these elements, he vanishes again in them. When he has depart- 
ed, there is no more knowledge*'* {•) 

Liberation being quite distinct from these two slates, there can 
be no absence of knowledge. On the com ra-ry, owinyr to the rem«»- 
v«J of the veil of sin (mala,) the soul becomes all-knowing and all- 
powerful. So in liberation there can be no want- of knowledge 

Adhikarana 7. 

Kxcefiunjr activities connected with t hi* universe*, from tlif Mvtiott stud fmm 
want of proximity. (IV. iv. 17.) 

It lias been said that- the liberated souls attain equality' wiih 
Isvara in resj>eet of the attributes of self -luminosity, pervasiveness, 
omniscience, etc. Accordingly equality even witli respect to tlie t Tea- 
t-ion of the universe is inevitable, because of the unqualified i^er- 
tion, "He attains utmost equality. (•"*) AVIien equality in respect of 
creation of the uiii verse is once admitted, then as there would he 
manv Isvams, we would have to give up the theory that Isvara has no 
second. Therefore the question arises as to what sort of equality with 
Isvara is attained by the liberated souls: Does the equality compre- 
hend the creation of the universe, etc., or does it not comprehend it? 

Purwpaktha :— What is the view that suggests itself? Because 
that Sruti- in the words '-When he desires the region of the Pitns, ' 
ctc.,( 4 )— teaches that, by mere will, he has the power to create the 
region of the Pitris, etc., because again the Sruti— in the words 
"through these regions lie wanders, eating the food he likes, putting 

1 (.'hliit. 8-11-1 -' Uii. <j-o - 1 : » -3 Mmidtiku. 3 1 H I «'M»a. -V-." 1 
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on the form lie likes,"— (0 ho is said to be active in all regions, as 
also because no limitation is made as regards the equality attained 
with JParamesvara, it may bo concluded that the liberated bonis 
are engaged also in the creation, etc., of the world. 

Condtitit'on : — As against the foregoing view we maintain aw fol- 
lows : Though the liberated soul attains equality with the Parumes- 
vara, his freedom as regards objects of enjoyment doos not extend 
to the creation, etc., of tho universe. Having regard to the section 
(in which the passages treating of the creation etc., oc the universe 
occur,) we conclude that such functions pertain to the Paramesvara. 
Take for instance. 

" Whence, verilv, those creatures are born. (-) 

" Creating tho lioaven and the earth there is one Deva. "(«*) 

In these sections treating of uho creation of tho universe, Jiva 

has no place at all. Therefore, the liberated soul has nothing to do 

with the creation, etc , of tho universe. 

It it bo said that it is expressly taughU we say. no. for huuIi tcauhinj; rofors lo 
what exists in the region of the hierarchy. (IV. iv. 18.) 

If it be said tJiat the liberated soul has to do with the ncthity 
connected with the universe, as expressly taught in the Sruti "through 
these worlds he wanders, eating the food he like*, nutting on tho 
form he likes/' (4) we answer that it is not so taught. The passage 
teaches merely that ho can command the enjoyments availablo in tho 
regions of Brahma and others of the hierarchy, because the passage 
refer- to the enjoyment of the objects of desire. He has therefore 
nothing to do with activities connected with the creation of tho 
universe. 

Objection: — If so, then, as he is engrossed in the enjoyment, ho 
is subject to change. 

Auvuw,-- The Sutrakara answers as follows : 

\nil it is not sulrjecl Lu «'hiitiyc; no. iiule?<l. i h ■• Sruti *1 M.rjWc-: i< s saaic < I V ir.10 ) 
1 Tail o-le-,-5 J J;,ii y.l. ^ Malxaiui Ml? *Taii.y.|o' 
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Tlie bliss to be enjoyed by the liberated soul is not subject to 
change, m pure, is of the natum «f all -full HrahmaiJ. So, indeed, 
does the Sruti describe its state .- 

Bliss indeed is lit* : attainim.' tlnii bliss, indeed, a person here 
l**comew happy, f li 

And the naturo of |i.;ihinan. iudei-d. is desn-ihi'd ;is immutable 
in tJie following passages. 

"Existence, knowledge, and infiiiiie is firahman." i*J, 

'* Bliss is Brahman. Hi 

IfenCe the bliss of liberation is j»ur subjrri jo change, as this 
bliss of a liouud soul ( I'usu) is subject. That is t • » say : Wander- 
ing freely in the region of the hie.archical beings ranging f r*>m 
Sadasiva to Braimni, eating the f«i«»d lie likes; putting on the form he 
likes, released from all sense of identification with the human and 
other bodies, with his three potentialities uncontracted, the liberated 
soul fully realises his all-j>ervadiug self, endued with the supreme 
Bliss and light, with Siva and Sakt-t held in homogeneous union in 
all their glories, immersed in the universe which has become of one 
homogeneous essence in per feet unison with Parahrahmau. Accor- 
dingly, in the words "I am the food. 1 the food, f the food ! I am 
the eater of food, I the enter of fond, f the eater of food!" the 
Sruti teaches that the liberated soul regards his self as all-pervading, 
identifying himself with the whole universe including the experience!* 
and tlie objects of experience. The Self spoken of here is not the 
self of Sainsara or mundane experience, inasmuch as it is all-full as 
embracing the whole universe. On the other hand this Self is quite 
free; it is quite distinct from the fictitious samsaric self which ia 
limited as comprehending only the body of a Deva or some other 
being, thinking "I am a Deva/' or "lama man," and so on. Hence 
there is no connection whatever with the self of the world of matt«i\ 

] T»i(, 2-7. 2 T»it. !M. 3 T*ir. S 6. 
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Or the *elf li Aham,' ! refers to Siva ami Sakti held in perfect unison. 
The thought of the liberated soul takes the form " The whole *»* J 
verse including food, v etc, is nothing bat that self." Hence the -aw- 
ing of the wise : 

"The recognition of Siva and Sakti in perfect union, embracing 
the whole from *a to ' Aa,' is spoken ol' as 'ahatn,' since the infinite 
is void of attributes. 

"The syllable t a is in the heart, and the syllable "ha is in the 
twelve inerabered region. Hence the sages look upon this (universe) 
as 'ahmm,' the non-dual, resting in the shining Self." 

Now, the song of. the liberated soul who has entered the supreme 
abode of the unsurpassed Brahman, accompanying his meditation of 
the glorious word 'ahain which denotes Siva who comprehends all 
universe, i» not a thing which is enjoined here by the Sruti as in- 
cumbent on the liberated soul. On the contrary, the song referred 
to is intended to extol the state of the liberated soul with a view to 
indicate the highest flight of the enjoyment of Bliss. Wherefore, 
excepting the enjoying of Brahman's Bliss, tne liberated souls can- 
not, of their own will, have anything to do with creation and other 
•uch activities. 

A. MARADKVA SAS1KY, B.A. 

( f'o be 1'onirrntril.f 
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TIRUMULAR 

iCviitvtitted- from payt> 4!T njf l r ol. VIL\ 
INSTABILITY Ob 1 WEALTH. 

Before others ease us of our kingdoms and fortu .e, can and 
elephants, and of our humanity, if with clear Vision, we can adore 
Iswara, we can reach Him easily indeed. 

2. The evil begetting fortune which is like the waning dark 
moon, let us never speak of. Think of the God of gods without doubt 
and our riches will increase like a rain cloud. 

o, Lo, these poor men ! They see that their own shadows do not 
serve them, yet they believe their gold to be their own. Know that 
when the life departs, the body and the eye and eyesight equally 

perish. 

4. The bees seek the fragrant flowers, collect the honey and 

deposit it in a tree. Heings more powerful than the bees drive them 
away and rob the honey. The Bees give it up after discovering 
their board to others. So ir will be with men and their fortune. 

5. Let me exhort you, attain to clear virion ; after attaining to 
clearness, don't get muddled again. Let- not the flood of wealth dis- 
turb and discolour you. Throw away your wealth and don't look back 
on it. Then you can meet the king of death boldly. 

<>. They know not that like the I01113 placed in the tumbling 
waters, joyous wealth and gold and the budding body are placed 
together as in a nutshell just to wean one from the world. 

7. Your wife and children and brothers will each claim your 
great wealth as their own- If you can distribute it in life in charity 
we car speak of a sure help to you when yon have need for it. 

8. Your body is full of desires; will any body offer a price for 
it. It has one post to which it can be tied : and there are nine 
exits. After your parents and relations have come round and 
worshipped, they will leave yon r body and go. 

t). If renouncing everything, people's minds will dwell on the 
gracious Lord, at the time of death, they wilt not even feel the hot 
breath of the messengers of Yama. 
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INSTABILITY "OF YOUTH. 

How blind they are not to know, even frpm the fact, that the 
iron rising from the east sets i» the^ west- They see the strong calf 
become a hull and die old/ and yet they learn not. 

12. Many a year is passing away. Yet they would not approach 
our Father and enter into Him. Suppose the years are indefinitely 
increased, how long will the lamp last which is constantly trimmed. 

3. Youth is dying out. Our clearly defined duties remain to be 
fulfilled. While there is time, think of the Narid? with braided hair, 
in which Ganges is concealed, and reach Him. 

4. The 8oft-hued damsels would love me before like the sweet 
juice of the sugarcane. I was like the sugarcane to these flower- 
like damsels, and now I am bitter fruit to them, 

5. They see not that one ages from childhood to youth and f rotn 
youth to old age. I desire more and more the Feet of the 
Supreme One transcending all the worlds. 

6. They get up in the morning, day by day, they go to bed iu 
the evening and the\ waste their days. The unchangeable Lord will 
give bliss- to those .who think of Him. 

7. The big needles are enclosed in a bag (human body). From 
this tree (human body) fly out these five needles. If these five needles 
are touched by dew, the bag enclosing five needles will also fly 
away; 

#. They know not that Vishnu and the sun measure the age of 
the world. They who go to the world of the gods and karmic worlds 
die away after the age of thirty. 

9». They panse not even after seeing the decay of the 16 kinds 
of kalas. After the furious king of Death has measured their age 
they will reach hell and will not quench their thrrst. 

10-' While you are yet in your youth, praise the Lord with song 

While there was yet time. 1 saw the. Vision Cure without wasting my 

time. 



SKETCHES OP CEYLON HISTORY. 

UY 

Hi>s'ftLK P. AUrXACHAKAM. ma.. CaKtas. 

Barritter-7Cb4aiv. Lincoln'* Ttm; Ceylon Civil He nice; 
Member of the Ceylon LegUhttve Council 

(Continued from jmrjr lOf) of Vol, VI 1.) 

V. 
While Wijava and his immediate successors Mere improving and 
developing the Island, on the continent of India tho seedc sown by 
one of the greatest of her sons, Gautama Buddha, about the time 
that Wijaya left India for Ceylon, were beginning to bear fruit- 
Buddhism, ousting Brahminism from its pre-eminence, became the 
prevailing religion under the great emperor As oka (ctira 320 B. C.) 
He has been called the Constantino of Buddhism, an Alexander 
with Buddhism for his Hellas, a Napoleon with mettum, all-embracing 
love, instead of gloire for his guiding light. His grand-father wu 
Chandragupta, the Sandracottas of the Greek historians, at whose 
court Megasthenes represented king Seleucus, general of Alexander 
the Great and afterwards successor to his Bactrian and Indian' 
dominions. Inscribed rocks and stone pillars, still found from Cash* 
mere to Orissa, bear testimony to the extent of Asoka's empire, the 
righteousness and wisdom of his rule, and the nobility of his character. 

His active benevolence was not limited to the confines of his 
empire or even to human befngs. One of his rock edicts records the 
system of hiedical aid which he established throughout his dominions 
and adjoining countries, Ceylon being specially named. "Every- 
where within the conquered province of the Raja Piyadasi (Asoka), 
the beloved of the gods, as well as in the parts occupied by the 
faithful, sach as CHola, Pida, Satyaputra and Ketalaputra, even as 
far as Tambapanni (Ceylon), and moreover within the dominions of 
Antiochus the Greek, everywhere the heaven-beloved kings doable 
ny&tem of medical aid is established, both medical aid for men and 
medical aid for animals, together with the modicaments of all sorts 
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suitable for men ami for aniiit:tl«. A>nl wherever there is not 
(such provjsioo), in all um* places they shall he prejiared anil 
planied/both root^ru^ and herbs. Ami in thf public highways 
well* shall be dug ami trees Ranted for the- accommodation of men 
and animal*. 

A second inscription appoints officers to watch over domestic 
life and public morality and to promote instruction among the 
women as well as the yoath. The essence of religion is declared to 
consist in reverence to father and mother and spiritual teacher, 
kindness to servants and dependents, to the aged, to the orphanjuid 
destitute, and to Brahmins and Sramans (Buddhist monks), and 
tenderness to all living creatures ; " and this is the true religions 
devotion, this the gum of religious instruction, viz., that it shall 
increase the mercy and charity, the truth and purity, the kindness 
an4 honesty of the world- ' 

Another inscription records how he sent forth missionaries " to 
tJ*Stttmo*t limits of the barbarian countries" for the spread of the 
rfcitgion of Baddha and directs the missionaries to mix equally with 
•oldiers, Brahmins and beggars, with the dreaded and the despised, 
both within the kingdom and in foreign countries, teaching better 
fftStogi. Bta$ conversion is to be effected by persuasion, not ly the 
SWo«L Toloraote is inculcated on the ground that "all faiths aim 
*t moral restraint and parity of life, although all cannot be equally 
snticesffo) in attaining to it." "A man must honor his own faith 
*&foot blaming that of his neighbour, and thus will but little that 
i# wrong occur. There are even circumstances under which the 
faith of others should be honoured, and in acting thus a man increas- 
SSuWs ovm faith and weakens that of others. He who acts differently, 
g&tifijfthes ins own faith and injures that of another." tl Br.ddhisoi," 
as ittr. W. Hnater observes, "was at once the most intensely 
quj»ion*ry rejjjipn in $be world and the most tolerant: The charac- 
ter of » prosely tising faith which wins its victories by peaceful me*cs, 
ip strongly impressed upon it by Aseka, has remained a prominent 
feate** of Buddhism to the njesent d#y." 

% Other edicts Asoka prohibits the slaughter of animal* for 
tart or. ttscifcej Jie Oftler^A untijquoniiiul humiliation of tlic rwople 
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and a republication of the great moral precepts of the ttuddtnat*c 
creed; he inculcates The true happiness to be found uv virtue and 
f hat the imparting of virtue is the greatest of all cliantamV- gifts? 
Ire contrasts the vain ami transitory glory of thin world with the 
reward for which he utrives and looks beyond. No sovereign i» 
history save perhaps Marcus Aurelins, the Stoic philosopher, who 
shed lustre on the throne oi the Ctesars five hundred vears latei. 
was animated by so high an ideal of kingly duty. Asoka also 
collected the body of Buddhistic doctrine into an authoritative ver- 
sion in the Magadhi or Pali language of his central kingdom, a 
Yei*ion which for over 2,000 years has formed the Canon of the 
Southern, including Ceylon, Buddhists. 

At the beginning of the third century before Christ the reign- 
iftg prince of Ceylon, the saintly Tissa, "beloved of the gods, 
Devanampiyalissa, became a convert to Buddhism- At hi * request 
the Emperor Asoka sent his son Mahinda (307 B.C.) to Ceylon to 
preach, the faith, and later his daughter Sanghamitta as a mission' 
ary to the women of Ceylon. Bjy the zeal and eloquence of this 
noble pair of missionaries Buddhism became established in the 
Island. 

The consummation of tjiat achievement was the arrival (28£ 
B.C) of a branch of the sacred Bo-tree .(Fia is religiosa), under the 
shade of which Gautama Buddha had attained wisdom. The brand*, 
plated with great pomp and ceremony at Anuradhapura, still flouri- 
shes there, the oldest historical tree in the world, and the object of 
profound veneration to millions of Buddhists throughout the world. 
To this tree, the symbol of Buddha's noble life and teaching. 
Anuradhapura through all its vicissitudes of centuries owes its 
escape from the oblivion which has overtaken other mighty ottiea 
and kingdoms. So trite is it, as Goethe has said, that — 

"Kin geistreich anfgewchlosseues Wort 
Wirknt au'f dio Hwigkeit. 
Verha|»s under a renewed impulse of the same spiritual foroe 
Anuradhapura may again witness a revival of her ancient splendour. 

Eight miles from Anuradhapura, by a road wbich is the P*P 
Sacra of the Buddhist world, stands the Mibintaie mountain, revered 
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as tht? seen? of tho first interview between tlie saint Mahinda and 
his royal convert. A noble flight of stops, more than a thousand in 
number, leads from the base to the highest peak which is crowned 
bv the Ambasthala dagoba, which enshrines the saint's ashes and 
commands a view of majestic grandeur. Near by are rock buildings 
which served as retreats for the monks. Inscriptions, still legible, 
tell us somewhat of their mode of life. None who destroyed life 
were permitted to live near the mountain; special offices were allot- 
ted vai'ious servants and workmen ; accounts were to be strictly kept 
and examined at an assembly of priests; certain allowances of money 
to everv person engaged in the temple service were made for the 
purchase of flowers, so that none might appear without an offering ; 
cells are assigned to the readers, expounders and preachers; hours 
of rising, of meditation and ablution are prescribed; careful atten- 
tion to food and diet for the sick is enjoined : there are instructions 
to servants of every kind, warders, receivers of revenue, clerks, 
watchmen, physicians, surgeons, laundrymen and others. The minute- 
ness of detail gives an excellent idea of the completeness of arrange- 
ment for the orderly and beautiful keeping of the venerated place. 

VI. 

In the year 237 B-C«, the troubles of the Wijaya dynasty began. 
Two Tamil chiefs in the employ of the king killed him and usurped 
his throne, which they jointly occupied for twenty-two years, when 
they were dethroned and slain and the original dynasty was restored. 

The Tamils re-establisded themselves ten years later under 
Elala, a prince, of the Chola dynasty. The dethroned dynasty took 
refuge in Magampattu, on the southern coast, where the great tank 
and dagoba at Tissaniaharama still stand as monuments of their rule. 
Elala at Anuradhapura, according to the Buddhist chronicles, though 
a heretic, <* ruled the kingdom for forty-four years, administering 
justice impartially to friend and foe. ' At the gate of his palace 
hung, according to the custom of the Chola kings, the Arachthi 
Mani or " bell of inquiry," communicating with the head of his bed 
and the ringing of which secured immediate inquiry and redress of 
grievances. Fables, which the Mahauansa gravely records, grew up 
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that ilte very birds and beasts sought and obtained redress* Hi* 
unbending justice iiullioted capital punishment on his son. For an 
unintentional damage caused to a Buddhist dagoba by his. chariot 
he offered his own life as atonement, bnt the aggrieved persons were 
pleased to accept other restitution. 

The tomb, erected where ho fell by his generous foe Dutuge- 
mtnw, u scion of the old line, is still regarded with xene ration by 
the Sinhalese- "On reaching the quarter of tho city on which ib 
utands, ' says the chronicle, "it has been the custom for the monarchs 
of Lanka to silence their music, whatever procession they may be 
hfeadiug." Well may tho Sinhalese be proud of chivalry so raro 
and unprecedented* So uniformly was this homage continued, says 
Tpniiont l( that so lately us 1818, on tlie suppression of an attempted 
rebellion against the British Government when- the defeated aspirant 
to (ho throne was making Jits escape by Amiradhapura, he alighted 
from his litter on approaching the quarter in which the inoumueut 
was known to exist, unci although weary and almost incajjable of 
exertion, -trot knowing the precise spot, he continued on foot till 
assured that l«t> hiwt passed far beyond the ancient memorial. 

King Dutttgouniuu in tin: epics of Buddhism enjoys a renown 
suuoud ouly to liovanampiyutissa. Ho commemorated his triumph by 
numerous magnificent buildings dedicated to religion and charity. 
Of his nine-storeyed monastery, the Bru/.cn Palace, resting on 1600 
monolithic columns and roofed with platen 01 bras?, a forest of pillars 
stilt stands. Tho rnins of i lie Kuwamvfdi and Miriswetiya Dagobas 
match in greatness and sanctity those of the Tnparania constructed 
by Devanampiyatissa to enshrine the collar-bone of Buddha. Nor 
did JDutugemunu forget his patron-god ut Kutturagauia, who had 
sent him forth to do battle with Elala. His gratitude raised noble 
structures over the ancient shrine and gifted it with rich endowments. 

After Dutugeiniinu's time the Tamils proved a never-failing 
sources of harassment. They made frequent incursions into Ceylon 
and Tamil kings often sat on Wijaya's throne. Walagam Bahu I. 
{circa 101 fr C) after a short roign lost his kingdom, his queen and 
tho most precious treasure in Ceylon, Buddha's begging bowl. After 
K» vears •>!" exile he recovered the two former and in eonmicmciatiou 
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of his success built the Abhayagiri Dagoba, the most stupendous oi 
this class of structures, rising originally to a height of 405 ieet and 
its ruins after a lapse of 2,000 years standing over 240 feet. 

Sometimes the tide of invasion was rolled back into South India 
s* by king Gaja Bahu, who (113 A.D.) brought back a multitude of 
captives, whom he settled in Alutkuru korale of the Colombo 
District, Harispattu and Tumpane of the Kandy District and in parts 
of the Kurunegala District. 

Gaja. Bahu 's triumph is commemorated by a yearly perahera 
festival which is now continued by the Dalada Maligawa at Kandy. 
But the tooth-relic of Buddha which now heads the procession 
formed no part of it till about 150 years ago.* At this festival a 
high place has always been held bv t£e goddess Pattini whose wor- 
ship was introduced by Gaja Bahu. He brought from India har 
golden halamba or anklet, copies of which are the symbols of her 
worship, and oaths are not infrequently taken on them in courts of 
justice. No oath is more dreaded by the Sinhalese peasant. 

Gaja Bahu also established in honour of the goddess the great 
national game of Ankeliya or horn-pulling, held especially on the 
Occasion of epidemic and conducted on a magnificent scale in the 
presence of thousands of spectators. It concludes with a torch-light 
procession through the infected villages, recalling the " need-fires " 
lighted by farmers in England on the occasion of epidemics among 
cattle. Many a Sinhalese family traqes a hereditary connexion with 
one or other of the rival factions which in times past celebrated this 
festival with boisterous merriment and not infrequently with sucji 
riotous excess ^hat the kings had to interfere to check it. 

(To be Continued. f 
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Hrs. Besant on the use of Images in Religion. 

Mrs. Annie Besant deliverod a very interesting lecture on the 
above subject in the last meeting of the Kashi Tatva S&bha. The 
following is the summary of her speech .--■- 

** This is a subject of great dispute in India. I have avoided the word 
'* Idolatry** for it is always U6ed with implication of something objectionable. 
M Murti" is translated, therefore, by the word Image." Image-worship in some 
form or other is found everywhere in all stages of civilization and at all periods 
of time. Human nature always craves for it and its form depends on the 
different stages of human development. Let us look at Europe. . We find that 
images were used, images were to be found in Cathedrals, Churches, homes of 
the nobility, street, markets and other places throughout Christendom. Some 
800 years ago Reformation was directed against the use of images. Owing to 
the growth of its abuse, it was identified with the objects worshipped. People 
made non-essential, essential and superstition took the place of a rational Image* 
worship. As reformation advanced the Puritans did away with Image-worship 
in England and Scotland. Images were broken down, the traces of which are 
still to be found. If you now go again you will find the image re-appearing. It 
is a very significant fact that human nature always yearns for an external object 
of worslup. Images have appeared in the Church eB, you will find images on 
the window-panes and the other places in the Church and Cathedral. This re- 
appearance of the public worship of image in the Church is a fact which goes to 
show the craving of human nature for an external object of worship. Images sre 
used now but the central idea is kept clear -the object of worship is not identified 
with that object itself. In India very much the same thing has happened. Here 
image- worship was abused to a very great extent, and hence a certain section of 
the people revolted against, it and attacked it because people began to lose sight of 
the central idea and identified it with the object of worship. But as you have seen 
in Europe it again appeared when people caught hold of the central idea, so it will 
not disappear totally from India until and unless people fail to understand its reel 
significance and fell into mere superstition. Take che case of those religions where 
its use is spoken against — Islam and Judaism. In Judaism all images are prohibit- 
ed. The result was the art of the people died. All true arts are based on religions 
ideals. If you deprive them of the religious element they become vulgarised. 
The, JewB made presentations of fruits in the temple of Solomon. Inside the 
temple they had a holy place where they had the arch— a symbol of Jewish 
polity. Islam has no representation of any divine form but every Mahomedan 
Uiras towards Mecca and goes round the Black stone. That black stone round 
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which the Uahomedan pilgrim^ go. is- far from the im.u>e of i>i\m« for*. u fur 
Uivir religious purposes. Image worship stimulates and help;- a ma:: to think 
on concrete linos round which his thoughts ran gather and claim . affection. 
There are iwo kinds of ih« use of images: il> Outer-physical image made of 
stones. Ac ii ^intended for them who cunnot concentrate their thoughts on 
one particular point. and it greatly helps thorn in obtaining concentration. 
Though! is lie*; fixed on it. i'2» Menial imape-worship. IVop'.e create an 
iiiiupe ifit nlaih in ihcir minds. ItUthe soennd stage oi detotion. \ou eani 
medi»:Uc iu:!cs> y ei <!*■:.!» .* m-'utid imau'e. Protestant- do pray and address 
4 hris! as l-'al-hrr. -lud^v' V'-ie: i. :•,:.' :md -e forth. All those a-iv Jm.v.ys of On lital 
concepts, There i> niic vre^- ...■:•':■■ r it' Mental image- worship. People are more 
likely to identity the n: at.al .:(.-• ;■> tor «.h-;<-er of w t;>Iap than the physical 
image. Thought e\ereii.» .-.:„."av ,,i ; e »inpi iIiuL,p> u\ ;o\er mind than an external 
object. An external object U aftT ;i ; •> -aim n in. \-t atalion of t -he ohjeet of woi • 
ship, but ft- mental image make- a mre.; eomnlert !\ force t the difference anil thus 
if. makes him fan alio and higuted. l.aeh oue lias ;i particular mental ideal and he 
is so absorbed in if that he. derides his brother's conception of u. Thus mentai- 
image worship creates set Tarianismanti tints Ave thid many -..cots springing up in 
the l'rotestant ehureh. Those who thus worship by forming a mental eomepiion 
»ay that the\ are. nevertheless eMi.ige- worshippers. One worships a gross form 
while the other a subtler one. Many people tiinl it wry helpful to have an 
image for thf* purpose of meditation and concentration, Hence we find the 
images e.f Christ and Cuddha worshipped with great reverence. ^lind is always 
going out aft*, i e\t.erunl objeei*:. xi it is very helpful in have an eMrrnal olijeel 
of worship on which the mind will \er\ easily rest. To draw rla- mind from 
external words Uj which ii is always !l\ in;', it is very necessary to ehoosr one 
form. According to psychology it is \cr\ difiic.uk to turn ilw mind from one 
thing to quite a different thing. So we can easily turn our mind from external 
objects hy fixing a particular external object for ouv meditation and worship. 
If you have one object, of worship the mind rests on it and other objects \auUh 
from tho mind. Tf you wain to gel rid of any iilea don't light against ii. but It • 
to get rid of it, by attracting t<> it something contrary, lor instance if you want b- 
control anger, don't revolt against it. but employ your mind to it* opposite and it 
will vanish. Don't struggle against it. but deliberately think of its opposite*. When 
a man worships a particular image his mind rests on it ami remains fixed to it and 
other things drop away from it. So the me of image worship js of an immense 
help to the people, for it facilitates steadiness and concentration. If you want to 
communicate to some friend, have the photo of him. Trv to vivify it bv vonr 
memory of your friend and thus by emuiUntly thinking of him you make the 
photo living and responsive. Your friend, in hi* mind will !*• attracted to yon 
-his mental force will coneentrate magnetically on that photo. Thus the phot., 
will become a centre ^f magnetic communication between you and your friend. 
Thug you c^n easily communicate with your friend. You do the same with the 
object of worship. V.y tvnW-nntlv meditrU ; ng on the ini.isre yon *pi- *d » 
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magnetic iiku over it and €m« attentwo of the object* of the imace in drawn 
both kinds of worship, r/r„ by the help of a physical image ami by the mental 
image, are identical. He who worships an outer imaee i;ls;> tries to re- 
produce it in his mind and thus lie trie* to rise to siiln lr»i- intellectual 
conception of tho Grout Existence. The majority of men cannot conceive 
of the infinite, boundle**, and tlie void and therefore imaj;c worship; 
worship of Hint in his limited and conditioned numifeKtniioi; U \ety useful. 
Void is not* thing of which mind can rest. Whenever a ivvson worships th*- 
universal Self he thinks of Him as pervading the whob- i<f universe. J-W 
ihrines, temples, all these sacred places are built only to form :i mnjjnetic com 
muuication between the Divine fonn and the worshipper. In oM dfivg men 
highly developed in occultism used to go from place I «» phut to magnetise the 
images. The more a man worships an intake with devotion the move m.igie-ti 
sed it becomes. If you get a good photo yon look :«t It with cjvnt affection mih! 
you find delight in seeing it because it rescinds to yon. H it is tn;«« of h photo 
how fur it in true of the images of Divine form plaeed in the shriiif nnd temples. 
So the use of image* in worship should not be disregarded mi<l condemned. 
Jf a peraon cannot worship, concentrate nnd meditate without an image, 
let him have one by all mean*;. If a man can better do the work without nnd 
work without an outer image, let him worship without it. If you want to reach 
a particular individual like Shri Krishna. Buddha and others, then an itns$e 
wiM greatly help you — image makes a bridge between the worshiper and the 
worshipped and facilitates communication. 

We must guard sigmuxt the ihtnger of the abuse. Let j»eop!e worship 
image not as Uod Himscif. hut a> a thing kept for Iiis representation, 1*1 
people realise that imugrs are the oilier forms of the inner realities, it if. 
the duty of the educated nun to teach the people the reai significance 
underlying image worship instead of condemning a thing v. hieh is a natural 
outcome of the yearning <>i human n.irii.'v." Th? }{i>:<iu. 



LilV is a school w J tic It ought to know uothiiur of do-matisnr, 
ami ovovytliinur of qnestioninsr. To ask earnest questions is io sonie- 
timo find their nnswerc. To bo unwaveringly set in some faulty, in- 
complete knowledge is to palsy out of growth, petrifying. There- 
fore, life's best punctuation is an imertoirution point, not a period. 



Self |w>s«esMoii is nine poin»n *** the moral b.w.— 77. e h'royf. 



irI sil»l»HA\TA l»KKIMKA. 

Religious Re-Union. 



We extract from Mr. W. T. Stead s pamphlet on 'How to Help/ 
the article on Religious Re-union, and we may say we are in perfect 
agreement with him on the subject. 

{Article 2, Beligiott* Reunion — The Review of Reviews.) 

The Review of Reviews lias always maintained that all religions 
are but attempts made by finite intelligences to define as accurately 
as they can the angle at which they cod template the Infinite. 

*All paths to the Father lead when self our feet have spurned.' 

Hence the folly of quarrelling about different aspects of the 
same truth is exactly that of the knights in Aesop's fable, each of 
whom saw only one aide of the shield. 

While all religions will always maintain their special creeds 
and rituals, there is ample verge and room enough for them all to 
unite in the service of humanity. The formula of that association 
is the union of All who love in the service of All who Suffer. 

This ideal was pursued by us for years under the title of the Civil 
Church* which may be said to have been the mother idea of the 
Free Church Federation although I stood aloof from that organisa- 
tion because it refused to include Unitarians and Roman Catholics 
within its fold. 

Helpers can promote this ideal by supporting locally all inter- 
changes of pulpits and all efforts to promote joint action for work or 
worship of the various sects. They can help the cause of methodist 
and Presbyterian Union, support the Christian endeavour and 
similar unsectarian bodies, and oppose all manifestations of the 
spirit that divides in or out of the churches. 

You can help in supporting any united effort of the denomina- 
tions for the promotion of common ends, — Civic Sunday, when 
sermons are preached on civic religion, Peace Sunday, Hospital 
Sunday, etc., also all concerted co-operative efforts to promote 
temperance, purity, revivals, etc. 

The scientific investigation of the law of God revealed in the 
material world is practical natural theology, and can be promoted 
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by every effort to indue* the stady o(.>iafc>re in any of her vu-M 
form*. Nature study, the keeping or birds* and animals u |>oti, 
botanical and geological rambles, may be all promoted as branch** 
of this study of the Divine law. 

The Review of Reviews has always maintained that the patient 
investigation of psychical phenomena would «re long result in esta- 
blishing, upon scientific foundations, the truth of the persistence of 
the individual after the change we call death. Helpers can help in 
this region by collecting carefully all accessible evidence as to the 
occurrence of phenomena which suggests the presence of intelligent 
forces outside our physical consciousness or the existence of <as yet 
undreamed-of potentialities in the human mind. 

One great aim of the Review of Reviews has ever been to work 
for a civic revival, to arouse at intense a religious enthusiasm for 
the salvation of the state and the Umpire as a revival arouses* for tlie 
salvation of the individual. If men and women "Would but spend 
themselves and their means as steadily, as persistently, and as 
ungrudgingly in the service of those collective masses of individuals 
which we call nations, and municipalities, and parishes, and empires 
a? they spend themselves and their means in parochial andievauge- 
listic work, how much might be done ." But this end is only to be 
achieved by prayer and fasting, yea, and the taking of many 
collections and the ungrudging rendering of much drudgery as 
acceptable sacrifice. 

The ideal always to press for is the organisation of all the 
scattered forces of religions and altruistic endeavour on the same 
common sense principle on which the municipality organises its 
police service. One centre of organisation in the centre of the 
town, the community divided into districts, none of which overlap ; 
in every district a Superintendent, and on every beat a responsible 
man— that is necessary to prevent crime. Is less common sense 
necessary when we attempt to fulfil our prayer, Thy will be done 
on earth as it is in Heaven ? See, for organisation of civic centre, 
Appendix to If Christ came to Chicago." I *. 3, Whitefriar* 
Street. V, C 



lu SIDDHANTA DEEP1KA. 

Cameos from Tamil Literature. 

KALITOGAI. iti. 94. 

(A Comic Scene. A Dwarf and a Hunch-back.) 

ftrcrC? ® ppfieerQ *<r eoQ voir 
&Qmfli£p3urr§i!/L-&8itjQiJ>ssr& l 'ruj 

M$iu&&nib&^Q<^(d*iraiQaiQ$£8rj$<&6iDjt ; 

4f4Jr8&B QujiT&treiarL-mD&uSiicitt ifgpgygluQuK j£?£j 
gyw* t—^tcsSarp uptpwslctr ^QiuiieDLo 

jfaorL-uQujpuG&jrTLCTy)i ■ 

undfmL- GTtfijjiuaDL- Q.ut jr rip i^iiQ u>t—f*Q 



t—6BTZ5UUXfr • 



(gj&ut-jdstresBr, totigBLJueoiDsGdiuj® pgi &£»£#€& 
Qa6&rqL($e<T it uairQ^Bfn-jpi ; 

stru>irtBL-&<§ iB«»u.3iTG3sr3airrs'2GB&$ : 
sir u>(®j)/f pLDQparQfeVGis rears ; 
gspsireir, tsu>(ipfar(§ppQ(yipi&. Qtu.itsuiQp 
<§9Tp*tr £fEiQatre8r(iQpxiLQL-&r ; 

(Sui^thduiLfiB^j&rar^^Quieira 
•Qstra9gi/ilaessrL^irir is sirm>wQsit€sar(£la/ti 
*&r i—ntb p&Qqsu GGi(y>ss&ireSlarG»tlu 

Qu(TfiIT&i_„!TjrLJLie06$Qp>U£>QG t v 

Jf St£.~ Lf * iZ L.~ttLs€Si AS uj p£zQ JM UM 
QpsS «S ' L/C? !U ,7 f £ ^ fiJV !_.<:&, ^, 



cameos man tam.il literature. us 

The Dicarf: Oh my beauty with the bot(y ^nt double like the 
shadow of the tvee in water ! 1 wish to have a word with you. 
What virtuous deeds yon should have performed to deserve this 
speech with me. Oh Please stay. 

The Hunchback ;. Oh uiy mother !. (aside). 

O you son born of the animal with the head of a man* at the 
auspicious hour when dwarfs not tit to be heen are usually born! 
Pretendiug to love me, you prevented me from going. Cttn dwarfs 
like yourselves deserve to touch me? 

The thcarf: You with the full beauty pi your body, which, is 
bcut and crooked like the plough-share attached to the plough and 
snapped at the top, has made me love sick which I cannot bear. I 
cannot bear this pain. If you will show me grace, I will live* pfoase 
let me know your mind. 

The HwHrhtock : Oh Look at his cheek ! (astde^. 

Oh you ignorant dwarf ! you invite me to your home in this 
o road day. Are there many women of your own household who will 
Uo this ? 

Oh, Oh, look. This God of Love runs after me, twisting his 
*hort arms around its pits, running like a turtle placed upright and 
on its hindlegs, though I told him not to go after me. 

When she said this, the Dwarf strutted before hex, stfyfrg 
'*Oh look at the gait of God kama, brother of God Sama with the 
bow- ' 

The Hunchback. Oh ! Oh ! Look at h ; .s gait. 

The Dicarf: Let us not banter each other anymore. lewear 
on the King's feet that I will not do so anymore. 

The Hunchback : Let it be so. Oh you with the beautiful chast! 
I will cease bantering also. We desire that people sboottwii fes- 
pi«e us as little devils, when they, are ifl temple precinct*. .Let us 
retire to some flower laden tope* 
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NOTES AWD COMMENTS. 

WffcW* received two communteatftmc, one from the publisher of 

the above true* and another from the author 

^k^TtoUftfAroit* thereof, anent our remarks in reviewing the 

^Ttt^iStte** 11 ** same in our May N'o. We. regret they are too 

" 1 **. y long for publication aucl our space is limited. 

Both our learned friends say thai it was never their intention to 
offend the susceptibilities of saivas and we gladly aczopt their assur- 
ance. Bat they try to interpret the paragraph in question against 
the meaning of their plain wording. 

And we will quote the note in fall and leave our readers to 
judge whether our remarks were justified or not. it $(n > ($-$C:i4 > Qp&JP 

u&t—jfc msuirt* jjS^&rt m*s>n&jH6aar0 jfi^&*c& ditto. *-u£«$>f**cardt 
fOSA&2& ua&iutb vq$$ ** uffLJiSjrihuiUi" et*ct p fajpjtpQJ A&Cor 

$m(>rFa*{inmr±i*8&fy Cfrjm a'^Qufcr'Jry *m}ir'frrjm*tjiQtfi&jprtl t *irukJf 

mi Qpjdlumtrmer m+tupmf < i*f.r*fi£mfi*$£<B (ipp& && ++&, C+AA 
jmmCu-lpiAunmr \&st**a j&evstBGio + }* ffutf+mmj0*iiZG*jpuir 
0#g£«rar ftrjuitLiS/s<ajL-*ir &fftr*fu>ftmQp*wuiQptL}fi&^g)nh> m*ei> 
t*j£mp m>j$«i$jji j^^ >«/(3«(9^«Br fi/i^*jf«frfM ^rjp«^i«J. 

Waalo not wish to: start a controversy, but we may Le permitted 
**» abaaTra. that neither Sri NilakanU Sivachariar no.* the Sid- 
dhmf p yrifreasfooin St, Maikandan. nor Sivagwanamuntvar eatsblish- 
^ fis^aism^ that the toxmer were the greatest exponents and autho- 
ntias on the, Saiva philosophy and Sfvagnana munivar introduced no- 
ftttg ne w and his great teputaf tin rests on* hi* being the most learned 
***£jg* coinnwitatdf of the Siddhanta Sfetra*. We do distinguish 
theAierence between the Veda and Agama, between tho Vedanta 
of Srifcanta and the Siddhauta ui $t. I'irumular and St JMaikandaL, 
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and yet the distinction is;one without a diferefic*. St. Maikeadan 
Mid his followers speak of the Sgdhante a* th* jmre Advette, and 
not by any other name. We commend to the noaiee, of our brothess* 
verses commencing from J I in Sutra VIII. o| &vagruta &ddhiar 
or St. Aral Nandi Strachariar, in which the relation of Veda tad 
Apaiua is set forth, and we will only quote here verses 13 and 1$. 
(**x Apr *im*&#/rQ*i4kdii giim 'It^jp i*sm 

•$mr£V9iQu>T\0m0& la^^H^L^r** ii 

The onlv real hoofei are the Vedas and Saiva Agamaai. Alt other 
books axe derived from thee*. . These two books were eternally re* 
vealed by the perfectGod-Oi these, the Vadas are general and' given 
oat fer-eJt; the 4gama3 are special and revealed for the benefit of 
the blessed, and they contain the essential troth of the Veda and 
Vedaata. Hence all other books are fcnrvapaksHe and the Saivaga* 
laas alone fnrm the Stddhsn'a. 

Bettgions and postulates and text-books are various, and oenttet 
.one wfth another, it is asked winch is the true religion, wttefc the 
trae postulate and which the tr'ae book. That t# the tnu l&Hffum t 
postdate and book, which not eonfiieting with Ai* or thai* comprint 
rt<$9<mably everything within it* mm fold. Hence all these «^ oem- 
prWui by the Vedas and Saiva Aganrv* And these two tester are* 
juabeided in the sacred Foot of flara. 
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We are extremely glad to note that the author of the tract 
concludes his letter as follows : "I am a staunch love> of 'Saivaism,' 
and an ardent admirer of !?ivagnanamunivar, Tirumular and other 
Saivite Saints, and in its own turn, the system Will be presented to 
the public with all its grandeur and excellence." We hope to wel- 
come these tracts with' pleasure. 



The fifth anniversary of the Sangam was celebrated on i*4th May 

last with considerable enthusiasm. This anni- 

M a dura Tamil Sangam. , » . • 

versary celebration was unique an many res- 
pects. It was presided over by Pandit V. Swaininathayyar Avergal 
who among Tamil scholars was the first to receive the title of Maha 
Mahopadhyaya. There was a fuller attendance of Pandits and 
Scholars interested in Tamil from all parts of the Presidency. There 
was a large attendance of Mahomedan gentlemen and scholars. The 
president evoked considerable personal enthusiasm, and though the 
sittings were inordinately long, the enthusiasm never at any moment 
flagged. When the President appealed for funds for the support of 
the Sangam, it was touching to see how the proverbiably poor Tamil 
Scholars responded more than any other class. The acme of pathos 
was reached when a Pandit stepped up to the dais and presented a 
small gold bangle he wore towards a memorial to the famous Nachi- 
narkiniyar of Madura. The Sangam for the first time thought of having 
a constitution and appointed a committee to draw up the rules 
and place it befoi*e tho Sangam at its next sittii.g. The example 
set by Mr. J. M. Nallaswami Pillai last year of submitting written 
papors for being read before the Sangam bore ample fruit this year 
and a number of very able and interesting papers were read. 
The Sangam adopted a resolution to submit a memorial to the 
University and the Government pretesting against the select 
committee's suggestion to make Tamil and other vernaculars as an 
optional subject for the F. A. and B.A. examinations. Mr. Radha- 
kristna Iyer, Principal of the Maharajah's College, Puducottah, 
who moved the proposition gave a practical illustration of the 
disastrous consequences of such a scheme. He had advertised for 
an additional Tamil Pandit; but just after he read of the select com- 
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mittce* report, he thoiigbt. there wmilit lie n.» necessity I'm* a Mu"-lf 
pundit, and so dropped the appointment of u second pundit. In 
those days when not even one pursuos learning fur learnings suke 
wc do not believe even a decent number of students will take 
up the Tamil or other vernaculars in pre fere nee to other courses 
of study. It is to be feared that the great, advancement to be 
observed in the study of Tamil among English-educated youths will 
receive a positive check, if the new proposal should become a fact. 
The President in his long and very discursive speech brought out 
tho very many excellences in Tamil literature, mid forcibly argued 
against tho presumption that a study of Tamil is not sufficient to 
make one thoroughly eultnredi and highly patriot ie and civilized and 
manly. He instanced with great pathos the incident mentioned in 
one of the Purnnanuru Hymns where an old woman, verging on her 
grave rose up with rage and vowed to cut off her breast which suck- 
led such an arrant coward when she heard her son ha 1 turned and 
fled from the battlefield. She went to the batUe -field, turned over 
the bodies of tho slain and her joy knew no 1 ounds when she dis- 
covered the mutilated body of her beloved son illustrating the well- 
known verse of Tirnvalluvar. 

Can there be a nobler example of womanhood and heroism in 
any language ? He showed also what great power was wielded by 
the Tamil scholars in the good of the country, in peace and war and 
what noble example* of love and friendship and goodness are found 
in the incidents recorded in tho Pqrananuru. He referred to the 
great debt we owed to Xachchinarkiniyar from whose commentaries 
alone it was possible to unearth many a classical work and bnt for 
whose labours they would all be lost : and he referred to the fact 
with regret that though lie was a citizen of Madura, no memorial - 
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oisi-ltl bo i'l.iiuii in hi* name in tiii*t Hussical city. The SaTigam Presi- 
dent promised that :«. suitable memorial would be put up when the 
Sat.ifatu Hall was • :rjleie<l. I 'audit Swaininathayynr further 
re For ml to : he great- difficulties he experienced in his search for 
lost manuscripts irud his attempt* to decipher phi manuscripts and 
publish them and he griiiefuily referred to all hi* patrons and 
friends who assisted him in I his work. 

Kao Bahadur C- Nagoji How was present throughout t ho sittings, 
and a paper on Indian Music written under his direction was read 
and was listened to with great interest. Mr. Uadhakristuayyar 
spoke about it also and lie told the Sangam how he was carrying on 
his investigations in regard to Indian Music, and referred to several 
things he discovered in * Silap|>adikarnin ' and he appealed to those 
present to help him with any old manuscript in Tamil treating of music. 
Jir. P» S. Subraraania Iyer's paper on ' Perse ve re iice' was short and 
sweet. Pandit Palvanna Mudaliar's Siddhanta Vilakka Ratnavali 
was highly commendable and Pandit Vedaclialams paper onPotttna- 
palai was a meritorious production. The. paper on KadaiEzhu Vallal 
&mL-QtLi(L£&&iTttei y opened up an interesting page in the forgotten 
history of Tamilagam and deserves to be rend by all. 

The Sangam has evoked considerable interest among the student 
classes by the establishment of various examination with liberal 
prizes ; and it has published several valuable works and Aha- 
nanuru and a Tamil lexicon are in course of publication. It has 
entered on a course of great usefulness, and Sriman Pandi Thurai- 
samiThovar, the founder of the Sangam bas to be congratulated 
for the success already attained, and it behoves the public not 
to show only lip-deep loyalty to him and our mother Tamil but 
aid the cause by every means in their power. 
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We are glad to know that* Pandit K. S. VcdaclmkuH HUai alter 
attending the Madura Tamil Sangam and delivering some lectures 
in Madura loft on a lecturing tour in the southern district* and fec- 
tnred on various subjects at Tutkorin, Tinnevelly, T anjoro, Nega- 
patam, Cuddalore, etc. 



This Sabha is the oldest Sabha in the Sooth and it has fceon main- 
taining a free religious Sunday School for over 

Ffttu&l* ^is Sabha has acquired a site through the 

liberality of Srimau Avadaipillai of Pitchaudav 
Kovil, and the Sabha lias appealed to the public for iuiuk for btart- 
ing the building. About Hs.j-^000 is required for xho purpose. 
Trichinopoly as every one knows is a groat religious centre, and it 
has become a great centre for christian missionary enterprise of. 
all denominations. Tho principal of one of the colleges remarked 
recently in a public address how ignorant the Hindu Studonts >\ore 
about the eleinents,even of their religion. 

Dvory Hindu parent will sec thoroforo how serious is this re- 
proach and it i» thoir bounden duty to see their children get some 
religious education outside the Christian hchoota Hindu parents are 
quite indifferent as to what their children learned at school or not 
provided they pass their examinations.. But they feel sore jvhen 
they turn out badly iii afterlife. U is. of the greatest important 
that children get tlieir religious training from their earliest childhood, 
and a school of the kind worfcwd by the Sabha cannot but bo bene- 
ficial. Wc appeal to all Hindus -to tmeourage this sabha with liberal 
donation* in their laudable work. 
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It is with the since rest regret we record the dp raise of the Hon ble 

J*. Jvumarasami Mudaliar of Colombo. He 

Ti.e late Hnu'w** was a great Tamil Scholar and a man of great 

c. KuiRnr«wii..i JWr. p i e tv and . he was the .leader of every move 

of foloinhn. < 

ijient in the cause of religion and progress. He 
was extremely generous an helped every movement liberally with his 
nurse- His charities were innumerable. His death is a serious loss 
to the public, but he is sure to earn his crown of glory in the next 
world. A Y'e offer on r sineorc sympathy to his honourable brothers 
and his relations- 

We welcome the publication of this now Tamil weekly newspaper 

and wish it a long life. It is issued by the 

THE "INDIA. Brahmavadm office and its annual subscription 

A new weekly. 1 

Rs. o. The articles arc written in simple and 
lucid Tamil pre so and they are highly instructive and well adapted 

to suit the taste of the Tamil-reading public. The pajier contains 
articles on agriculture, industry, religion and politics besides the 
important ovcjn.s of the week, telegrams *£c. The issues that have 
already appeared are in every way creditable. 

In accordance with the programme published on May GO by the 

Ctcm-v ■-..! Secretary of the above conference, 
8aiv» siddiianm Con- Pandit i'. S. Vedachalain went on delivering 

ft'irnce Summer 1 .- , j 1 ^t ° 

Lecture, hv PHnHit Ict X U, -CS a* noted below. 

It. S.Vedachiiiym- I. *- lst ^' } '5 ^*>* At the lecture-hall of 

Mr. Tiltain«jyakaiu Pdlai, retired, Deputy 

Collector, the lecture on Hinduism and its Principles was delivered. 

The systems of Oharvaka, Buddhist, Jaina, Sankara. and Ramanuja 

were surveyed one by one arid points common to them all were noted 

and spun into a coherent whole. That this whole was nothing but 

SaivaSiddhanta was proved bv him verv ablv. 

2. 26th May 'M. Under ihe Presidentship of Mahamaho- 

padyata. Mr. V. .Ssuiiinaiha Jyeiy a wru.'en critical sh«<lv i<n the 
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:ineieut classical Tamil Mo Pattinapaiai was ie..i by him in the 
Tamil .Nangam at Madura. The critical merits of the lecture were 
very highly spoken of by the President and the learned audience. 

;■!. 'J7th May Ou. At the Madura Temple premises, lecture on 
Jna.ua Marga was very successfully delivered. Mr. Shunmugam 
Fillai. the ablo commentator of Tolkappiajn Pairam was on tho chair 
and reviewed ail the essential point of the lecture and paid hi.3 high 
complimentary words to the lecturer, A Branch Society to tho 
conference was formed at Madura. Mr. M. Nagalinga Mudaliar, 
Pleader, was elected a* tin* President, and Mr. L. Karoasamy Pillai 
the secretary. 

* 

•k -Mh June i.h>. I'h the promises- of Saixa Siddhanta Sabha at 
Tanjoiv, the lecture on Saint Ti'iagnana?anibhanda uas delivered. 
That the life of trnana«ambanda well accords with the historic eriti- 
cism, was very ably dealt with by the lecturer. 

•u «Jth -June 00. At Tanjoio another lecture on thy Baku Yoe;a 
way debxered. Many indicate points in tho philosophy of Siddhanta 
were deeply reasoned out and made clear as daylight. Then the ac- 
count of tho Tanjoi-e Local society wen? read for the approval of the 
lecturer and rianac/er Pandit. Vedachah-un. It was pioposed by him 
that a school of Siddhanta must to "endue'- el by the Local Society 
for tho heneSl of (.ho member:- ivr.l . : ; :hc .rfoliy approved by 

all. Mr- K. S. Srinivasam Pillui. Kv,. -=-..... : ook to conduct it- 

Some j-hantro was introduced ir»:-j ;h: : : > Outinn of tho 

Tanjore Loo?i Society by the r^i^-ir..:;:^ ;:.n:er secretary 

Mi-.'Sfbiimuthn i'diai. In his pla«-o Mr. ... S* ■■)■.:■ : ■ i Pillai was ap 
pointed as >;ec .-.; i .*j -y ami Mr. L. 1'l.^fina.t ;.■- j':,'^ ;..- the o?*ist*nt 
secretary. 

u. btii 7uno 0<>. Ln the Sabha picinitos of tho branch society 
at Kivalar, the lectur.- on Sfcini Manickavai bakar was delivered. 
Tho lecturer checked the account? of the Branch ;otd approved. For 
tho expenses of the monthly meetings K.-. 10 were given by the con- 
ference to tho Rivalar Branch. 

7. 14th Juno 06. Many respectable men at Mannargudi request- 
ed the Manager to go over there anl form a branch to the confer- 
ence. In compkin- with their re<f»*, he went oror there and 
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delivered a lecture on ixod, Soul anil Matter. Then under the Presi- 
dentship *>£ Mr. Kalpalavinayakain Pillai, B. A, Police Inspector he 
formed a branch to the- conference. Mr. It. Aruiiachalam Pillai 
is to be its president, and Mr. Gopala Pillai secretary. 

8. 17th June 06. In the. grand sabha pre muses of the Nagai 
Velipalayain Local Society, the lecture on the Mystic construction 
of Hindu Temples was delivered. 

The unselfish and beneficiejii motive that stimulated Pandit 
Vedachalam to work for the conference even sacrificing hits health 
and comfort to a certain extent has deeply laid us under great obli- 
gation. We thank him in the name of the conference for undertak- 
ing the difficult task of going on a lecture tour to bring the confer- 
ence to bear forth good result iu the investigations of the profound 
philosophy of the aiva Siddhanta— 1\ S, Ponnimvami Mudaliar, 
General Secretary, Saiva Siddhanta Conference- 

A writer in the May issue of the Virjanand Magazine in endeavour- 
ing to fix the age, of Patau jali combats the view 
The Age of Pataujali. that Pataujali of the MahaBhashya is different 

from the ]*atanjali of the Yo<ja Sutras, He 

supports the traditional view that Pataujali wrote the Maha-Bhashya, 
the Yoga Sutras, and a work on medicine. In regard to his age, he 
disagrees with those who think that Pa tan jali lived after Buddha's 
Nirvana and quotes approvingly Pandit Bhashyachary's conclusion 
that he lived in the 10 century B.C. 

About the theorv that Pataniali flourished after Sakhvaruunis 
Nirvana, he writes : 

"Again to one of the Sutras (VII, - — 50) of Pamni, Katyuyana 
adds a Yartika to explain the term 'Nirvana/ and says that it means 
*to blow out.' If Katyayana or Pataujali lived during or after the 
life-time of ftakhyaiauni (as is supposed by many) surely they as 
grammarians would have noticed the Buddhistic interpretation of 
the word * Nirvana.' But as they did not ym tire at liberty to say 
that neither of them lived after the iriTrodnetion of Buddhism by 
Kakhyamuni. 

When Buddhism was preached by Sakhyaiuuni. the decline ot 
Brahiuinical authority v\a* very trrcat. . These chaii'jtcAJTu rcliifiwi 
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and especially in a religion professed by those that are termed the 
groat conservatives'—theso changes- (which wore of so destructive a 
character) would at the lowest estimation require 300 years to inter- 
vene. If Gaumata Buddha, and Buddha Bhikshus Could be found 
in India about 570 B. C, there is nothing extraordinary in placing 
Patanjali three centuries earlier, that is, 870 B. C., in other words 
between the 0th and 10th centuries B. C, although the change* of 
language would necessitate our placing him even earlier. Our argu- 
ment is greatly strengthened if we bate our reasoning on the chro- 
nology of the Chinese, who- believe that Nirvana of S. Muni took 
place in 949 or 97:i K. 0." 



A new way lias been found for utilising pineapples. The fruit can 

be made to yield a very delicious wine, much 

Pineapple Shawl, nml vesemb Hng- Rhine wine in delicacy of flaVOUV 

and appearance. It is thought that pineapple 
wine may become a much more important commercial product in 
the not distant future, as it is an excellent aid to digestion. Great 
quantities of the pulp are now being put up with sugar for market 
in a form relatively imperishable, being available at any time fofr 
consumption and retaining the flavour. But we cannot find that this 
has yet been introduced into this country. The pineapple plant 
yields a valuable fibre which is woven into the famous "pina" cloth 
— the most delicate of known fabrics. It is very beautiful and a 
shawl made of it will actually float in the air, settling down very 
fitowlv when it is tossed upwards. 



We propose to devote in future tl pages of our Magazine to 
matters of agricultural importance to our country and we invite short 
contributions and items of practical importance totkis portion of the 
paper for our readers and correspondents. A q»ery column will 
also be added to this paper. A reader of Mr* J. M. Xellaewejm 
Pillai a, translation of Sivagnanabodhahas sent a string 6l o^ietfisns 
and we propose to answer them front timrto time, together witfc 
others that mar be lent to us. 
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What Hit }*hilteuphei-* mid Mystic* *ay about 
EXCELS VERSUS MODERATION. 

Excess is f i*om ifae Material, 
Mo.le rulion ix from the Spiritual. 

ExceN* i** unnatural, 
JModrrul inn i* natural. 

Excess is ilisea^. 
-AIiidfTiit-irni is tiuiU/i. 

K'.xci'trSH is (lu.v ore 

Moderation i< L.:-. wi.:-:r ■". 

Excess is ;. hvayi. di'V^.op^:. i.zi ;nl-on;. 
Melioration r-an bo <)cvci;o: :'. i..;S is inborn. 

Excess showy emotions v\»zX- : ::'-. 
Moderation shows mind masters ' 

Excess shows muc)i lack- of, or no self control, 
Moderation shows proa: seH-comroI. 

. Excess excites the nerves- 
Moderation quirts the nerves. 

Excess weakens the muscles, 
Moderation strengthens the muscle*. 

Excess poisons the blood, 
Moderation purifies ihe blood. 

Excess stupitics tho brain. 
Moderation invigorates the bruin. 

Excess retards the highest development. 
Moderation promotes the hitrhosl development. 

Excess spells damnation )o;*», 
Moderation spells peace pain. 

Excess breeds a i«e. 
Moderation manifests virtue. 

Excess is followed by reh-itul ion. 
Moderation is praised. 

Excess reveals foolishness. 
Moderation is wisdom. 

Ereofcs ruins man, 
fctad^rStion preserves man. 

$l$e»9 destroys, 
Hodejtation creates and.prcserves life Tit MtW. 



AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL ROTES* 



Now that .K.ura! school* are to be introduced,, with snmll gardens 

. .. „ .„. ,. attached, M.\ Nly's paper on the subject m the 
Indian Hural Education. . i j .1 

April number of the. Agrieultural Journal of 
India deserves attention. He points out that the system of education' 
should be thoroughly Indian and suited to the. Io<mI renditions and 
that the students should he taught to know, by training them to ob- 
serve, to thrill: and to do, and that they should be given the method 
of study more than mere instruction, and that there should be suit- 
able lesson books in the vernacular language * understauded.bv the 
people* and dealing with objects familiar to the locality, the-teaeher 
presenting the objects themselves in the course of te^vhing, and that 
the school garden should be mainly used for the supply ot materials 
for object lessons, in which tie pupils can study the growth of plants, 
and under the guidance of the teacher, the child should observe the 
parts of a seed, the plant food in it, the process of gerrm nation and the 
conditions necessary for it. In each, stage of the growth of t)*e .plastf- 
we should pull up a specimen and observe the roots, their use* and ^heir 
growth; the stemy. their uses and structure; the flowers, their .parts 
and uses, and methods of fertilization; the fruits and. seeds, their 
formation and uses, methods of dispersal and the like. He should ob- 
serve the soil and its composition, the effect of plant food and 
manures. The garden should be deliberately used to gain object 
lessons in failures as well as in successes in connection with soils, 
drainage, manures, weeds and the like. The child's plot should be 
used like a slate to put tilings on and rub them off for educational pur- 
poses. It will teach him habits of close observation, of thoiightful- 
ness anV carefulness ; lie will learn by doing. 

Kverv one is familiar with the cround-mit but not as to how the nut 

is formed. The name G*jl*<*i-&» and 4he IftCt 

Groundnut ami it* t j |at it j s j u ^ out f fl lC earth suggest &•£ t\>9 

l *""*' „ eet i pods are formed fronri|i»4»oti <* tlte 

plant. It is not so. A graduate friend of ours taking 9i«fe*p *fe 
"held of «yround-nut was curious 1i owe ver. to ask n* why th* pifril *f 
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iJ..« ll.iwor elongated ' isf '" ,rm '' ,MM,r i- mvnrf * H ,u '- ^arili. f Ki« is in 
fart- the ovarv or seo<l pod of, tho fniui-e nut : if olongatcs itaelf, hn- 
t itss it-soil' completely in the earth and then developed into the nut. 
Th ; s it does to protect its luscious seed from the attacks of birds and 
other enemies, and but for this doviso it will be difficult; to get any 
around nut at all. This habit entails that tin: suiJ should bo light to 
admit of the hIun* '. ; : pibtfl burying itself in the vn rth and this accounts 
for the fact why oui- of p. local area of 440,283 acres in Madras nnder 
this crop in l!)04 -'.).». 380,981 acres were grown in the District of 
South A rent which, jis if lies on the sea const, is distinguished by light 
sanriv soils. And the ground-nut is a plant which requires very 
little manure. 

The pests of Ground nut- in Madras:— The District of south 
Arcot in the Madras "Presidency is distinguished by light soils on 
which the ground nut (AracJiis hypogea) is cultivated in enormous 
quantities. Out of a total area of 410,282 acres in Madras under 
this crop in 1904-05, 280.9^4 acres were grown in the district. The 
staple is, therefore, of commanding importance in the loeal agricul- 
ture. 

The pests attacking ground uni sire comparatively few, the 
principal ones being ** Surul" or "'Madupuchi and "Tikka." The 
latter is a fungoid disease which is not at present very serious in 
this part <»f India and apparently prevails in dam]), close weather. 
Sural. on the other hand is universally present and does great dam- 
age. The word "Sural" means a *' curling " and is dependent on the 
habit of the insect of burrowing inside the tissues of the leaves which 
curl up and are distorted. 'The chrysalis is formed in a fold of the 
leaf. Tbe insect is a minute dark moth (Anacampsis nextoria meyr) 
of very active habits and is probably nocturnal. On walking over 
the fields a constant shower of disturbed inserts flies out, quickly 
seeking shelter under the neighbouring leaves. The walls of bun- 
galows in the neighbourhood aro sometimes blackened at night hv 
millkras of the moths attracted bv the bright lights. 

Sta Saruipuchi appears to prefer laying one e^g in each leaflet, 
•Ji^^Mft^tBftftftbrottK and withers. In a bad attack, the whole 
fob vmnftra blaeteaned or hlatf ^appearance. As ia the cae* with 
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must pests of this class, shown of rain arc- most beneiieial > while 
hot sun -and dry air lead to rapid increase, whether in dry or irrig- 
ated crops. 

From the internal working of the caterpillar, it is doubtful 
whether spraying will be of much use, but. on the other hand, it 
seems probable that light traps may help in destroy In it (he moths at 
night. 

If the ryots understand a little about fertilization thov can easily sret 

bumper crops in the various species of gourds 

1 ^criw. *° tlie - v rA *** * n t ^ lt ' ,r ^ ac ^ > a rd s &*■'• In »U these 

plant si the male and female flowers are separate, 

and the insects assist in carrying the pollen from the male flower to 

the female flower which is distinguished by having a small fruit under 

the petals. This method is however uncertain ; and this is the reason 

why so many of the young fruits .wither away {Q&wiSuSua & p j$i .) 

The ryots can make it surer by carrying himself the pollen from thv 

male flower and hxing it on the pistil of -the female flower 

Many fruits appear whole and yet when cut a small worm or beetle 

crawls out from the stone or pulp of the fruit. 
The Maog>> Weevil. This seems a mystery. The history of the 

insect is this. The beetle lays its minute eggs 
in the small ovary just in the towering stage or little after, it is 
hatched inside the fruit and the worm dovolops with the fruit and 
by the time the fruit is mature, it has transformed itsell *itiv :i beetle 
or weevil. After it omerged from the fru:*, the insect huliv, itself iu 
the bark till next season when it begin* to breed. This pest is 
spreading all over India. A note in the agricultural journal of India 
suggests remedies for destroying tho pest. It is to paint or scrub 
down the bark with Kerosine ; this is best done in the cold weather 
bxrt cu:- be done at any time before tho Mango flowers or tho 
beetle becomes active, say not later than the beginning of February. 
A further precaution is to dig over the ground belou the trees in 
order to destrov anv weevik that •;-^ , e off the WW and 'take refuse 
titer*. 
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[Continued f.-om jHUf 132 of Vol. VII.) 

INSTABILITY OF LIFE. 

Knowing well that all that are borne on a leafy flower — laden 

Lough did without fail, they do not praise our Lord's Feet without 

fault. They know hot that king Yam*, is waiting to send for then. 

2. The Hvo (senses) own a full grown field. The fire guard this 
field. Tim fivo haying received the inundate of the Lord, they 
relinquish their watch of this field. 

3. Thero is a drum with two face* and the five kings dwell in it. 
When the five kings depart from it, the drum falls to dust. 

4. They who cannot realize the Lord of Tiruvenkatam andfJla 
Droller in the neart at the Vcdanta, the Nandi who dances in Ti*a- 
venkaiaifi, cannot realize even their soul and cannot bear their life. 
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5. They do not understand that the 10 sides of this world are 
measured by the Sun. They do not pause and understand the 
illusion of this world. > 

6. People do not understand that even the well-woven girdle is 
torn to shreds and the black hair turns to grey. From birth to 
death appears just like a single year. 

7. Only a little rice is required to boil a pot. Give a little rice 
in charity before ever your body is burnt. The allotted days are 
almost over. 

6. Sven though you fondly seek and dwell on this life of yours, 
as the bee hovers on the sweetnesB of the flower; yet your life cannot 
last unless fixed on Him with the Three Lights for His Eyes. 

9. Perform charity according to the Law. Praise the Pure 
One, in view to reach that great land. We need not give any law 
to those who know how difficult it is to get a human birth. 

10. Do not leave the path of virtue, becoming envious- Dont 
eovet other people s property, becoming avaricious. While you are 
prosperous just give to others and eat yourself. 

ABSTENTION PROM KILLING. 

The sacred flower to be used in the Pnjah of the Guru is 
abstaining from killing animals. The Deepam to be offered is your 
removing the animal's fear. The real Dhyana will consist in your 
doing good to them. 

2. The cruel messengers of Yazna will bind them who direct the 
beating and killing animals, with strong ropes, and drive them with 
insulting words info the burning Hell. 

ABSTENTION PROM EATING MEAT. 

The messengers of Yama will publicly catch hold of those 
low people who eat meat, and throw them into the burning Hell. 
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2. TLose who abstain from killing, thieving, drinking intoxicating 
liquors, lust, and lying, will be freed from evil and reach the blits of 
Siva's Foot. This is reaching the Highest Gnanananda. 

AGAINST LUST. 
While the loving wife is at home, he who goe3 after a woman 
guarded by another is like the man who incurs sorrow by going 
after date fruits, without eating the jack fruit at home. 

2. Burying the sweet mango fruit grown by oneself under the 
earth like gold, one gets up the tree to pluck the sour mango fruit. 
This man loses the benefit of his existence. 

3. They go after women in the darkest night when stars 
above shine. Then cannot rid themselves of their mental darkness 

4. ESven though the leaves may be shining, the fruit of the 

strychnine tree cannot be good for food. Don't therefore, let your 

mind hanker after women, though they may be beautiful and 
smiling. 

5. They enter houses in search of women. Their gushing love is 
unreal like a dream and the bubbles in a whirling pool of water. 
Don't think it real. 

6. The women will ask their most intimate lovers, to stand 
apart when others approach them ; and they will talk to them in 
secret and let them go. 

7. The effect of one's having mixed with women is found in 
the diseases the body lias acquired. What was at first as sweet as 
the sugar-cane juice is now stinging him like a furious serpent. 

8. If we do not take hold of those who get themselves entangled 
among the weeds of vice covering the Tank, they will surely be 

drowned and lost. 

POVERTY. 

Their clothes are torn, their welfare is gone . Their intimate 
relations have lost their love. They cannot give, their days are gone 
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as well as their rejoicings. They are mere automatons, though they 
live in the world. 

2. You go unceasingly after rare articles of food for filling that 
false pit. (Hunger) But if you praise the Lord, and leave off 
covetousness, this pit can be filled up at once. 

3. They will seek the heavens for filling this stone pit. It is 
difficult to fill this for any one. When one knows the secret of 
filling up this pit, then alone will this be filled up and his impurity 
leave him. 

4. Ones relations are worse than ones bad karma. If one, 
before his days are past, lights up a lamp of wisdom and love, then 
this great hunger can be satisfied. 

5. He, whose mind is bent on God, will get rid of all the 
pleasures of the body and the senses, and the sorrow innumerable 
which follow, and will hate this life full of evil. 

J. M. N. 

(To be continued.) 

After all the world is but an enchanted palace of Mirrors. AVe 
see the face of our soul in oach thing. In each person we look at 
we are seeing our own heart. Condemn, if you will, but only when 
you know that the thing you condemn is a bit of your own ugliness, 
which another but glasses. Admire, lovo, but lament not when tho 

* 

object of your love has passed away forevor. The beauty was of 
yourself, which you saw as in a glass, and it abides with you forever. 
It can not pass save in the passing of yourself. 



Devotion to a great principle is the loom tho woaves the purple 
and the pick that digs tho gold for the coronation of character. 



It is the impossible that is always being dontv- The Grail. 



The Inner Meaning of the Siva Linga. 

[We publish below the th'st instalment of an article on the above 
subject from a valued friend of ours. He is a good student cf Saiva 
Siddhanta, both in its Ved antic and Agamic aspects, and is especi- 
ally -very strong in the Mantra and Tantra portions. The subject 
is a good deal obscured by ignorance, prejudice, and blind bigotry, 
though Professor Wilson long ago declared that he saw nothing 
objectionable in this sacred symbol. The word literally means 
nothing more than ' Symbol;' and a really good exposition of the 
subject from the stand point of our ancient Mantra and Tnntra Sastra 
will be valuable. It is not any farfetched or imaginary explanations 

that are attempted here but our friend quotes a text from tlie Sinis- 
tra for (very one of his explanations. The article will be specially 
valuable as it will contain numerous citations from the Agama Shas- 
tras which have not yet seen the light of day. Ed.j 

The object of the present article is to remove the most errone- 
ous idea entertained regarding that Holiest of Hindu — nay universal 
— Symbol, viz : the Siva-Linga. To Swami Vivekananda, we owe a 
deep debt of gratitude for retrieving the honour of this Ancient 
Symbol of the land of Bharata. He did his best to repudiate the oft- 
repeat^, but erroneous, explanation of the Siva-Linga as a Phallic 
emblem. When Gnstav Oppert, lately of the Presidency College 
Madras, read a paper in London on the Siva-Linga explaining it as 
a Phallic emblem, the Swami who was then present in the audience 
refuted it and established what it truly meant. The London Dairy 
Chronicle reported the same in the following manner. "The Swami 
said that the worship of the Siva-Lingam originated from the famous 
lingam in the Athai-va Veda £amhita sung in praise of the Yupa- 
stambha, the sacrificial post. In that hymn a description is found 
of the beginningless and endless Stambha or skhamba, and it is 
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shown thai the said Skhambu is put in place of the eternal Brahman. 
As afterwards, the sacrificial fire, its smoke, ashes and flames, the 
soma plant and the ox that used to carry on its back, the wood for the 
Vedic sacrifice gave place to Siva's body, his yellow matted -hair, 
his blue throat, and the bull, the Yupa-stamba gave place to the Siva 
J, mourn and was raised to the High DevaUood of Sri Sankara. In the 
Atharva Veda Samhita the sacrificial cows are also praised with the 
attributes of the Brahman. In the Linga Purana, the same hymn is 
expanded in the shape of stories meant to establish the glory of the 
great Stambha ancj superiority of Mahadeva" Later on he says "the 
explanation of the Siva Lingam as a Phallic emblem began in India 
in her most thoughtless and degraded times" Yes in her thoughtless 
days, and shameless days too, when the internal quarrels between 
the different sects were highly rampant and were waged with an 
implacable hatred and when the minds of her men were so notori- 
ously plastic as to receive any kind of impressions. The story of 
the Linga becoming sundered by a curse does not at all account 
for the origin, of the Linga, but the supposed, and fanciful too, 
resemblance to the genitive organs and the appellation of Linga as 
applied to both, accounts for the story. It was a general practice 
in antiquity to invent fictitious tales for the purpose of explaining 
names of which the origin was lost in obscurity. It must be admitted 
that the worship of the Linga was almost universal in this land 
during the time of Mahabharata, and it must also be admitted that 
long ages muBt have elapsed between the time that it was first intro- 
duced and the time when it was universally worshipped. There 
were innumerable temples in those times. The 5 sons of Pandn, 
the Kauravas, tnt* warriors like Aswatharan, all Brahmin*, Sri 
Krishna, Rishis like Vyasa and almost all were worshippers of Linga 
or Vigraha. While on the one hand it gained in its popularity, or. 
the other hand, it lost much. The thick mist of ages began at first 
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to dim the true significance of the symbol, till in the long distance of 
time the significance was so entirely lost, that people at a compara- 
tively later stage began to tax their ingenuity to unravel the myste- 
ries and began to refer to their imagination for this purpose. Many 
of the indecent practices as are mentioned in the Soma, Laguda, 
Kapalika and Bhairava, Pancharatra, Varna Sakta and other tantiaa 
began to appear then. Theories hitherto unheard of were promul- 
gated and were believed. The Vaishnavite began to hate the Sai- 
vite and the latter vice versa, %\n\ interpolate texts of their own 
imagination. With reference to the MahabharaU the Saivaite. the 
Shakta and the Vaishnavite are all unanimous in saying * hat it con- 
tains interpolations and scoring out of texts* It is left to scholars 
therefore to trace out what are true and what are not true. Though 
it may at first appear to present some difficulties, yet a little diving 
deep into the subject will pave the way for correctly understanding 
the things, for, fortunately, the true explanations of all those symbols 
are not completely ignored, much less effaced. In the Mahabharata 
there are references about the Sankhya, Yoga, Pancharatra, Vedas 
and Pasupathas. In the Drona parva Mahadeva is said to be the 
f uthor of the Vedas, Pancharatra, Pasupatha and other sciences* 
Sankhya, Yoga, Pancharatra. Vedas and Pasupatha are the differ- 
ent religions. Yudhistira asks Krishna " Tell me how Vaikanasas 
speak about you and how Pancharatras f* and Krishna explains 
the same to him. Reference in Uttara-Ramayana about Pancha- 
ratra and Pasupatha are very clear, and so there are references 
of these Agamas in Koorma, Linga, Varaha and Varnana and 
other puranas. In all these Puranas there are some which claim 
greater antiquity than others. The Linga Purana and the Vayu- 
samhita are among the oldest being void of all embellishments 
of style, and of figures, as are found in later ones. They are quite 
archaic in style and are strictly the Upabrahmanas of the Upanishads 
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and thev contain the correct views of tJio symbols, f do n-rt say 
that the other puranas contain different views and I car point out 
that these latter puranas too reproduce clearer views of the same, 
but I sav that in point of antiquity, they are the oldest. In these 
Puranas, references about the Agamas are very numerous. As to 
what the Agama» teach, it is enough to quote the opinion of tue late 
learned Swaini Vivekananda. " The Tantras represent the Yedic 
rituals in a modified form, and before any one jumps into the most 
absurd conclusions about them, I will advise him to read the Tantras 
in connection with the "Brabtnanas" especially of the "Adhvarya" 
portion. And most of the " Mantras" used in the Tantras will be 
found taken verbatim from these Brahmana?." From the very ancient 
times, the practices as established in the Agamas have continued un- 
altered. Temples are being built in the same fashion. The same 
observances are observed and the same Mantras are repeated. Lite- 
rate or illiterate} the Gurus of the Siva temple observe the poojah 
and other ceremonies in that self same manner as their fore-fathers 
did on the banks of tne Ganges thousands of years ago. It stands 
to reason therefore that these observances should have been long 
practised more or less in that selfsame manner as we find them 
depicted in the treatises, before they were actually reduced to 
writing. The treatises themselves should have only copied those 
observances as they were in vogue in those times. Thus, from those 
remote times down to the present time, the observances continue 
to bo the same and will continue to be so, till a. last felic of temple 
worship is left in this country. Do not the Brahmins Of the present 
day iron! the Capo Comorih to the Himalayas, be they removed from 
each other by any number of customs or dogmas, be they immersed 
in the verbal whirlpools of fcvaita, Advaita and Visishtadvaita, 
continue to offer the satrie prayers of (Imam me Varuna) etc., 
Mantras, which their ancestors used to offer to Varuna etc., on the 
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batiks of the Indus. Thus, in order to have a correct and succinct 
idea of the symbols, we must refer to these sciences which aloft* 
have tried to explain the mysteries connected with them. Those 
sciences are the Agamas and the Silpa-sastras. Let the Upanishads 
the Puranas and the Ithihasas contain in chapter after chaptej 
eulogmms of these symbols, let Bodhayana in his Nityapooja VidK, 
Pratisthavidhi anq Pradoshapooja Vidhi, Asvalayana in his Soola 
gava, v Apasthamba' in his Isana-bali, Katyayana and Sadya Jashada 
in their grihyas offer praises of Siva-linga or Siva Yigraha, still we 
must only turn to the Agamas. Hence Haradatta, the author of 
the Ujjvala a commentary on the Apasthamba Sutras, observed in 
liis Srutisookthimala thus. " Just as the kalpas stand to the 
Vedic sacrifices, so Thy Agamas stand for Thy dhyana, etc." 

What then is Linga. It means " a Symbol." The Vyakaranis 
(grammarians) and the Mimamsakas have profusely used this word 
in this sense. The lexicographers have other words to denote the 
male organ, and the Nanialinganusasantfof Amarasimha, especially 
in the Nanartha Varga employs the word in the sense of any human 
organ. Why then of the so many other symbols prevailing in this 
country, this symbol alone should be termed preeminently as the 
" Symbol.' ' Because this alone has been regarded preeminently as 
emblem of the " Great unknown/' 

A. RENGASAMI IYER. 

(To be continued J 



HONOUR TO REV. G. U. POPE. 
We extract elsewhere the full report of the meeting in the 
Royal Asiatic Society's rooms at which the Veteran Tamil Scholar 
was presented with the Society's Gold Medal for Oriental Scholar- 
ship. No one has laboured so long and so well for our Tamil land 
and literature, and we cannot say that the Tamil people have been 
sufficiently grateful to him. The English Universities and Societies 
have showered honours on him, when our own University situated in 
Tamilakam has been slow to recognize his merits. No other 
candidate can be worthier than tliis old Tamil Scholar of the highest 
honour our University can confer. We hope our University will 
wake up to a sense of duty before it is too late. We send our Pope 
Ayyar our heartiest congratulations. 
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Queries and Answers. 
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O. I Am I right in understanding that according to the 
Saiva Siddhanta philosophy. 

(1) God, soul and mala are eternal entities. 

(2) God does not take avatars. 

(3) Souls are formless or have the form divine, infinite ; a 
Dare disembodied soul does not exist ; pure sonl is without cons- 
cience ' and ignorant ; they either exist in Mala or God ; they cannot 
act without the aid of senses and God ; they arc not of the samo 
order of being with God. 

(4) Mukta souls are completely merged in God, when their 
identity is lost, but there is no annihilation but are not extensive 
with God. 

(5) Sat means not changeable Asat moans changeable and 
not non-existent. 

Ans. I. (1) Yes. It is not possible to derive one from the other 
or explain away the existence of some of these. They are final facts 
which admit of no further explanation or tracing. (Vide Sivag. p. 
24 and 25.) 

(2) No. It cinnot be born from the tcomb. This is the 
essential difficulty. The creator cannot subject himself to the laws 
of evolution. The subject cannet become the object. Bat God, 
without being born from the womb, can and does appear to his devotees 
at various times to touch them with His Grace (See Mrs. JBesant's 
lectures on Hinduism in which she speaks of God Mahadeva not 
being born but capable of appearing to His devotees as He is the 
Supreme Guru.) I have treated this f ally in my articles in the 
Siddhanta Deepika.' Most people will understand this when stated 
in reference to the Supreme Brahman, but are unwilling to under- 
stand it when asso rted of God Siva. 
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(3) A pure disembodied soul does not exist. The nature 
of it is such that it cannot exist except in union with some' 
thing eke and Incoming mm with it. It is on this, its scheme of 
salvation is based, and the rationale of all Yoga is based on this 
peculiarity of the soul. By body is meant all its sukshuma and 
kara*na forms- In Mukti, the Mala environment passes out of our 
view,, and it does not trouble us, as when in a pure subjective con- 
dition of mind, we lose all consciousness of our body, and don't feel 
hunger or thirst or pain. 

Soul is formless and infinite — infinite in the sense that when 
you drop a drop of milk in a tumbler of water, this one drop 
diffuses itself through and through in such a way, that it is every- 
where in the whole tumbler of water. But its infinity or Vyapakam 
it* no where to be compared with that of God. 

Pare Soul? Soul is in 3 conditions (1) original condition 
before the body is evolved (2) conditions after body, sifcula 
aukshma &c is evolved (3) soul in union with God. In the first and 
3rd there is no consciousness not conscience, but it feels pain or bliss 
respectively. In theso conditions, it feels but it is not conscious of its 
feeling. Feeling or enjoyment is at its highest when we are not 
conscious that we are enjoying, as pointed out by western Psycho- 
logists. In the 2nd condition there is feeling and consciousness. 

Souls exist in Mala or God; i.e., in Bhanda, in Mala and in Mukti 
in God, so far as its direct union and perception of the other in feeling 
as above explained. Though at all times and always both souls and 
Mala are in God. Though we are in God, and God is all about us, we 
do not feel Him, owing to our feeling of *T and 'mine,' the ahankara 
or anava. 

They cannot act without the aid of senses and God — ' senses 
in its broadest meaning t including its different kinds of bodies. In 
Bhanda, it is the body that educates us and leads us on, as the lamp- 
light in darkness. On this is based the necessity for frequent birth 
and evolution. In Mukti, when the full splendour of *he glorion 
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Sun is all about ns and around us, there is no necessity lor the 
lamp-light. 

God and soul are on different planes of Being. 

(4) They lose their identity and individuality, conscious- 
ness of self but not their personality.- The scientific definition of 
individuality and personality will have to be borne in mirfd< — 
Personality — not in the loose and incorrect sense used in 
most Theosophic publications. 

" Personality signifies true Being both concrete and spiritual. 
It alone is True being. It is not limited. Personality is that 
universal element that pervades any human soul and which is at 
once its continent and being. Distinction from others and limitation 
by them results from individuality, not personality. Personality 
belongs to the substance of the soul and individuality to its form." 
Vide Vol. I. Deepi^a p. 280. 

Nirguna and Saguna are not to be translated Impersonal and 
Personal. Nirgnna means devoid of the qualities and connection 
•with matter. Saguna means connected with matter and experiencing 
qualities of matter, cf Chap. XIII. Gita. 

The following is pure language of science and is equally 
applicable to the case before us. 

" When a river (individual soul) enters the sea (God), it loses 
its individuality, it becomes merged in the bcdy of the ocean, where 
it loses its current (feeling of I and mine, the limiting properties) 
and therefore it has no power to keep in suspension the sediment 
which it had brought down from the higher lands (has lost the 
power of performing karma and lose its mala. Higher lands from 
its original birth onwards-) 

The story of a piece of coal. p. 42. Newnes. See S. Deepika 
also Vol. V. p. 5. 

Soul is extensive in the sense as already pointed out above. 
(5) Yes, as used in Sivagnanabotham. A sat is 'other than 
Sat* as I have explained elsewhere, quoting Dr. Hubbe Schleiden. 
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As to the various meanings of Sat and Asat. Sec note in Mr. Davie*' 
Manual of Sankhya Philosophy. Sat means intelligent and Asat 
non-intelligent or Aehit. 

1 & 3. ' Mala' is used collectively to mean all the three and 
classed as one, as it is objective to the soul— subject mind. ' God/ 
Soul and Mala belong to three different planes; 'aiiava' andmayaand 
karma are not derived from one another. Karma can only result after 
the soul has be gnn its pilgrimage, and in a sense therefore it must 
have beginning but as it resulted from the souls connection with 
f anava * and this connection is eternal, karma is also classed as 
eternal. 

('/) Creation means only the production of the evolved 
World of life and matter from the undifferentiated primal condition 
in which they were. 

(4) 'Asat' does not exist independently of sat. Body or 
matter cannot have existence apart from a thinking mind. In a 
pure subjective condition, .the object drops out of our view al- 
together. This is its non-existence or sunyam, 'mirage' because 
it is fleeting and unstable, and vanishes when we know the Real- 
God. 

(5) Changeability and uuchangeability has to be distin- 
guished from existence and non-existence. The Siddhanta does 
no where postulate nonexistence of existing objects following the 
strict lines of the Principle of conservation of energy. 

An existent object can both be changeable and unchange- 
able; i.e., in the sense that it can lose its changeability, as water, an 
unstable element, can become stable in the form of ice. But that 
itself shows its changeable character. When soul is called Satasat 
it means neither Sat nor Af at, but as itB very nature is 'to become 
one' with that which it is united to, it appears indistinguishable 
from Asat when it is united to Asat, and Sat when it is united to 
Sat. 
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NOT^S AND COMMENTS. 

The Madras Mail reports an interview with this Swami, and we ex- 
tract the following from his replies. 
Swami Abhedananda "Studying the "Western mind" he replied. 

He went on to speak of the misunderstandings 
that arise through the use of words that convey one meaning to the 
oriental and another to the occidental mind, and the necessity as 
few people have time to study Sanskrit, for finding the 
right English words for Indian thoughts. For instance the word, 
'absorption' is frequently u3ed by writers and the idea conveyed is 
that the soul is absorbed by the Deity as a drop of water is 
lost in the sea. ' Individuality is never lost,' said Swami Abhedananda" 
We could not understand what he meant by this. This could not 
surely be Vedanta. Where there is individuality, there will be 
duality or dual consciousness. He would be correct if he used the 
word 'personality' instead of individuality. In mukti, individuality 
that limits is lost but nob personality of the soul. 



We are glad to find that Mr. R. W. Frazer, lecturer in Tamil and 

Telugu in the University of London, acknowled- 
Saiva Siddhanta, an ged Saiva giddhanta as an eclectic school of 

eclectic system of , .. . TT , •%*•■,•, 

philosophy. philosophy. He observed as follows at the meet- 

ing in honour of Dr. G. U. Pope. "At the same 
time a new philosophy was growing up. The teachings of idealistic 
monism by Sankaracharya, the Karma Yoga of Patanjali, with a 
theistic Sankhya were united and formed an eclectic school of philo- 
sophy known as the Saiva Siddhanta, which dealt with the nature of 
a Personal God, the soul, its bonds, or maya, which separated itrfrom 
the mystic union with the soul of all things." Mr- Nallaswami Pillai 
has pointed out long ago that this was no new system but this eclectic 
Saiva Siddhanta was th© same as that of the Svetasvatara Upaniahad 
and Bhagavad-gita (vide p.J7 vol P% Siddhanta Deepika.) 
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At the same meeting, he sarcastingly observed, "the grandest period 

of this literature fell somewhere between the 

M^ll^, ninlhand thirteenth centuries, though to pleaee 

Chronology. tneir native . friends they ought to place it 

some 600 years earlier.'* And this was received 

with laughter. And the ' Madras Mail' quotes it approvingly when 

writing on the age of the Bhagavat gita. And no wonder. There is 

always ,» disinclination on the part of European Scholars, almost 

amounting to a prejudice to recognize anything oriental as very 

ancient, and this when coupled with ignorance on the part of the 

ordinary people cannot but lead any claim to antiquity to 

ridicule and laughter. We thought that after the publication 

of that able dissertation on "Some milestones/', by the late 

Professor Sundram Pillai, in which h« 6xed the age of Saint Gnana 

Sanibantha as the 6th century after Christ, corroborated as it was 

by the independent investigation of M*. Venkayya, and Dr. Hultzch 

the Govt. Epigraphists, the date of the classical period of South 

Indian Literature was beyond question. At any rate nobody has 

come forward to refute the conclusion of Professor Sundram Pillai. 

And tradition has always been uniform in ascribing an anterior 

date to St. Manickavachakar. And this position has been in no way 

shaken by the superficial arguments adduced by Mr. T. A. Gopi- 

natha Row in his article in the Christian College Magazine. The 

classical period of Tamil Literature is connected with the Sangam 

publications, the Sacred" Kural, Pattupattu, Purananuru, Silap- 

padikaram, Chintamani and Manimekalai and Kalitogai and Tiru- 

vachakam &c. and to say that this period was between the 9th and 

13th centuries no Tamil Scholar should assert. We hope to revert 

to this subject on another occasion. 



Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Row in his articles contributed to Sen Tamil 

for ' Ani/ notes the date of Pavananthi to bw 
The age of Pavanthi- f aDO ut A. D. 1205. His patron was Siya 
MomyapandAdiarku- Q& ^ Amarabharana, king of Kolar in Mysore 

Province. The date of Adiarkunallar, the 
tapious commentator of Silappadhikaram &c, is fixed slightly after 
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the date of Kulottunga I- (1070—1117), as the commentary quotes 
Kalingattn Parani composed in honor of this sovereign. The com- 
mentator's patron was Boppanna Kan gey an of the Mysore Province. 
He notes also that there was a flourishing colony of Tamil Jains in 
Sravana Belgola, who settled from Deepangudi, near Tiruvarur. 
And the Jain Kings of Mysore were patronizing the contemporary 
Tamil Scholars such as Pavananthi and Adiyarkunallar. C. Mabel 
Dnff also notes the date of Nannul in her work on * the Chronology 
of India." 



I. A paper on 22 Sruties by Mr. P. S. Snndaram Iyer, B.A., IuT. 

2. A lectnre on Tamil Music by Mr. S. Ra- 
Liat of papers &o. t dhakrishna Iyer, B. A. 

^amii^an^ 8 * 1 3 * A P a P er on Perseverance' by Mr. P. S. 

anniversary meeting. Subramania Iyer 

4. A poem entitled 'Marutha Pattu', com- 
posed by Mr. A. Narayanaswami Iyer in honor of fSriman P. Pandi 
thoraiswami Thevar avl. 

5. 'Siddhanta Gnana Ratnavali' by Pandit S. Palvanna Mudr. 

avl. 

6. ' Pattinapalai Araichiyurai' by Pandit R. Vedachalam Pillai 
avl. 

7. A paper on ' Days, ancient and modem by Mr. S. Swaminatha 
Madaliar. 

8. ' Sri Bhattar Vaibhavam' by Pandit V. M. Satagoparamanuja 
Chariar avl. 

9. A paper on •' Kadai Ezhu Vallat' by Mr. S. Krishnaflwami 
Iyengar, M. A. 

10. 'Ravi Varma a Tamil Drama by Mr. T. Lakshmana Pillai , bjl 

11. 'Tamil Sanga Manmyam' by Mr. Abdul Kadir Rowther 

12. A paper on the establishment of Swadesa Schools by Pandit 
S Rajagopalachariar avl. 

13. 'Life of Kumuna by Pandit M. R. Kandaawami Kaviroyar 
avi. 

The last number of 'Sen Tamil' contains portions of papers 
Nos.8and9, 



* THE ETYMOLOGIES 

fir 

SOME OF THE NAM1& OF CEYLON. 



A lvalue, wuaa, numen or onoma is, as explained by philologist, 
that by which anything is knrncn. It is a word derived from the 
well-known and proline Aryan root or phonetic type, Gan or Gfta, 
which means to produce, to be able to produce or to know, and 
which every student of philology meets with and recognises in such 
words as the English kn<nc t Veil, the Sanskrit gnana (knowledge) 
ganilu (mathematics), the Persian zan the Greek gyve and the Sin- 
halese yane (woman). 

" Words, says Dr. Peile in his Philology, are not so much 
" breath which is spent in setting out our meaning to each other and 
** has no further permanence ; on the contrary, they are abiding 
" things, the history of whose origin, growth, decay and vanishing is* 
'* much more interesting than many a novel ; which even in many a 
" curious way throws light on some dark processes of the human 
,; mind." Thus do we see that the kingdom of words is no excep- 
tion to the laws that govern the kingdoms of the physical world. 
An intelligent inquiry into the origin, gro-vth and decay of words, is 
therefore no less interesting and useful than one into a physical 
science. Words have life and there is in language a germinal 
dovelop.ncnt similar to that in living lieings. In language a germ 
is that which is called dhatu (literally seed) in Sanskrit, radix or root 
in English. It is from these dhatu* or roots that all languages have 
sprung. The life-power of these verbal germs was some thousands 
of years ago so well-known to Panini and other ancient Sanskrit 

• All c*«ay roful nt » meeting of thr l"nimi Cl»i»>. NYjmmhn. *«y , Mr. S. W. 
3 
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grammarians and so clearly recognised by Agastiar, the Aristotle of 
India, Tolkappiar and other ancient Tamil grammarians that roots 
and suffixes have gained the philosophic names of Prakriti or Pahifi 
and Vikriti or Vikuti, respectively. It is moreover a peculiarity of 
the verbal kingdom that its germs are so potent and vigorous that 
their development into words, is invariably attended with impreg- 
nation, for all words are pregnant with meaning, or what the Tami- 
lians call karuttu, from karu (foetus, or sense) 

Language being peculiar to man, who alone of all animals is 
endowed with the faculty of Reason, it is no wonder that roots, tho 
very baBis or foundation of human speech, are radiant with the light 
of reason and convey some general idea. 

According to Prof: Max Muller, a root or radical is "whatever, 
in the words of any language or family of languages* cannot be 
reduced to a simpler or more original form." There can bo no 
language, however poor or unrefined, where the words cannot lo 
pulled to pieces and scientifically explained. Nor is there any part 
of speech which has not come up from some root or other. Tho 
various sub-divisions of nouns into proper, common, abstract, collec- 
tive, material and sui generis are no barrier to the dissector of 
words. All these are alike to him from a philological point of view. 
There is no classification of roots into proper and common, nor has 
the term arbitrary name or Idukurippeyar of the Tamil grammarians 
any existence or meaning in his dictionary. 

Whatever symbol or expression of thought there is in any 
tongue that could not suffer redactio ad radicem at the hands of a 
worthy. philologist, should either be discarded from ihe category of 
names or words, or be relegated to the realm of words, the history 
of which is at present unknown. The fact that there are to be 
found, in almost every language, even in the symmetrically formed 
Sanskrit language, words the etymologies of which are at present 
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doubtful or unknown, does not warrant a conclusion that they are 
meaningless by origin and that they can never be pulled to pieces. 

A reference to tho etymological history of such words as almug 
or algum, areca, betel, curry, mango, yingcr, pariah, rice etc., would 
shew how a study of Sanskrit and Tamil has led to the discovery of 
their radical significations in spite of the ignorance that ouce pre- 
vailed and still prevails to some extent among European scholars as 
regards their origin. 

How amusingly imperfect is tho derivation by Prof. Skeat, el 
the word Mango from Malay 'Nangga* when it is clearly the Tamil 
Maitkay in English garb. This is a compound of ma (the mango 
tree, so called probably on account of the flour-like dust over the 
green fruits) and kay (the green fruit) from root ka t to be hardened, 
to dry, to burn or boil. The reason why the name of the gretn 
fruit, has been imported into England and some other countries, m 
because the green ones only could be exported Bafe to a distant 

country. 

* 

Again, who would have thought that the roots of areca, lie hid 
in the Tamil adaikay (ex adai— to Huff tho mouth, and kay green 
fruit) ! Now, look at the history of the word peacock. Its origin was 
so little understood in Or. Johnson's time that, in his anxiety to 
account for its form, the learned doctor, being led captive hy 
Fancy, suggested that the name of this beautiful bird was due to its 
being arocfc with a peak or tuft of pointed feathers. 

Thanks to the indefatigable labours and researches of Dr. 
Caldwell and Prof. Max Muller in the field of philology for the 
flood of light, which ha», since Dr. Johnson's time, been thrown upon 
many an English word of Eastern origin - 

In his science of Language, Prof. Max Muller has told us how 
the pea in peacock, the A- S. pauca, the Latin pavo, the Greek to*, 
and the Hebrew titki are all copies, more or less imperfect, of the 
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purely Tamil tukai, a bird remarkable for the gaiety of its tokai or 
plumage (from root to or tit to hang). The gradual corruption of 
the Ifcmil name is duo to^the confusion that not uncommonly takes 
plaoe, even in the same language, between any two of the famous 
triplets K. P. T. Compare the English numeral four with Latin 
qutdwr, the Sanskrit katvar, the Greek tettares, the aeolic pisyres 
and the Wallachian patm. Compare also the Tamil hopptd (bubble 
or the navel) or I'oppul, toppid and the vulgar jtokkul, all of which 
mean umbilicus. 

To satisfy the curiosity roused Lj such a derivation, I may 
here remind the student of Bible of the gold and silver, ivory 
{ibham), apes {kapi) and peacocks (ttiki) which king Solomon import- 
ed once in every three years in the ships he had sent out to Tarshish 
and it is interesting to note here how singularly faithful and loyal 
to the king were the masters of those ships ; for they were scrupu- 
lously careful to import even the very native names of the luxuries 
of the East. Doubtless were they aware that the native names would 
in the eyes of the wisest man, add lustre to the beauty of the bird 
and the other articles of curiosity obtained from India and the ut- 
most Indian isle.' 

To return from the digression, it should be noted well that all 
proper names have at one time or other been common or class names 
^>r appellatives, or are traceable to roots which express some general 
ideas. 

The names of " Tewa Lanka" are therefore as liable to, and 
worthy of, interpretation as any other vocables, and their etymolo- 
gies are eminently worthy of being called '« tales of truth.* 

Ceylon has from time immemorial been the centre of attraction 
to people of every clime, owing to the natural beauty of its scenery, 
the richness of its resources, the grandeur of its climate, and to the 
religious traditions or folklore which make it the elysmm provided 
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for Adam and Eve to console them for the loss of Eden, and a be- 
loved seat of Kuvera (the ideal of wealth), Karttikcya (the Hindu 
war-god), Siva, Buddha and a host of other deities and demi-gods. 
Various indeed are the charms of the Cinnamon Island, and vari* 
ous the names with which she has been christened by the numerous 
visitors from regions far and near. 

The following are among the prominent names of our "Golden 
Isle." 

i. Tambapanni. More than one account has been given of 
this ancient appellation. The Mahavanso, as translated bv Turnottr 
has the following : — 

" At the spot where the seven hundred men, with the king at 
"their head, exhausted by (sea) sickness and faint from weakness, 
"had landed out of the vessel, supporting themselves on the palms 
"of their hands pressed on the ground, they sat themselves down. 
"Hence the name of Tambawannapdnaya (copper palmed from the 
"colour of the soil). From this circumstance that wilderness obtain- 
ed the name of Ihrnbafwuiii" The Editor, howevor. of ihi* trans- 
lation, Wijesinha Mudaliyar, makes, in a foot-note, a correction of 
, it as regards the word 4 ' Tatnltaicawnapdnaya" and says "their palms 
became copper-coloured. ' " Tambapanayo." 

The accuracy of this passage in the translation is further ques- 
tioned by *he late Hon. Mr. DeAlwis who asserts that **the word in 
the original which Tumour took ior Tambapanniyo is in reality 
Tamhavwnna — copper-coloured . " 

Major Forbes, in his book "Eleven years in Ceylon," justly dis- 
carded this fabulous derivation but suggests an equally fanciful one 
by making Tamanhada or Tanuma the original of the word in ques- 
tion, and tracing not only this name but even that of the rivor Twn- 
raperm in Tinnevelly District, India, to the Tamana tree which he 
savs abounds in the northern part of the island but which, a* far as 
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we know, did noi and docs not exist jinywherc hut in the happy im- 
u.rination of the Major. It is a sad accident that this winter who 
called i«» question the antiquarian accuracy of the natives and their 
otvinol.u'ical .led nations, should himself have fallen into an error 

* 

like this- 

Tin* Indian Tamraparui is m> railed on account of the popular 
belief that it contains cn^nr sands. The name is made up of Suns. 
Tumra^ copper and r«n<w«=water. 

Now there arc other writers of equally good ropute who do be- 
lieve that some early Tamil settWs from southern India, may have, 
on their arrival in Ceylon, given it the name of Tamrajxi-riii or Tam- 
hapanni after the river in the Tinnevelly district. 

True it is that colonists in all ages and climes do take to their 
colonies names near and dear to them in the mother country. In 
illustration of this common practice, we need not ransack the pages 
of Virgil's Aeneid or Brother Jonathan's history, knowing as we do 
that palmy Jaffna is* rich in such nomenclature, e. g. Nellore, 
Tinnevelly or Tirnnelvoli, Vaddukkoddai, and ifcraition, all of which 
are names imported by early Tamil Settlers in the land of the harp." 

It is therefore not improbable that the name Tamraparni may 
have found its way to the ' Ratnad wipa' though Tamil settlers* and, 
if so, it must have been first applied to a river in Ceylon and then 
extendod to the whole island. But there is no historical evidence 
whatever to warrant such a conclusion, nor has any proof been ad- 
duced of such gross and wilful blunder in nomenclature being com- 
mitted by any other colonists, as calling an ixland by the name of a 
river in a distant country or rice versa. 

The probability therefore lies in favour of the explanation that 
this "Emerald Isle" of the East, was in ancient times called Tamba- 
jximti, on account of the Lmght red colour of its soil, which is a strik- 
ing peculiarity of Ceylon. 
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; Thus s*ys sir Kmcrson Tennent "a peculiarity whirh is -.no of 
"the first to strike a stranger who lauds ar Galle or Colombo is the 
" bright red colour of the streets and roads runt rusting vividly with 
"the vcrdnrc of rlie trees, and the ubiquity of the fine red dust which 
"penetrates even* crevice and imparts its own tiiit to every neglect- 
"ed article. Natives resident in these localities are easily re.oir- 
"nisable elsewhere by the general hue of their dress ' 

The above statement holds good with regard to a majority ot tho 
districts in Ceylon. It may not be out of place to point out hero that 
there ate several villages in the Jaffna peninsula which go by tho 
names, Chernpada (red portion), Chemmani (red soil land) and the like. 

Tumhoimnn-i is evidently a corruption of either Tampravanni 
(•Sans. Tanipra or Tainra— copper and Varna or Vanua= colour, with 
the feminine suffix I) or Tamprapani (Sans. Tampra=. copper, and pani 
meaning land or grove). Compare tho expression Tatara-mirugavi in 
Tamil for a red animal. 

It is curious to note in this connection that there is in Point 
Pedro, Jaffna, a village by the name of * Tampayiddi,' the first part 
of which is apparently Tampra=copper or red colour. 

The contention that Tambapanni means the Red Land is further 
supported by the Chinese name of Ceylon, Suychoa, which means the 
red land. 

I should not fail to refer here to the origin of the greek Tap- 
robane. It is as clearly derived from Tambapanni as Jaffna is from 
Ydlpdnan, but its Grecian garb has beguiled some student* of 
words. 

The fancied resemblance of this island, in its shape to sonio leaf 
(Tambuia?) is reported by Archbishop TrencK'in his treatise "On 
the study of words," to have given rise to this name, but this is ex- 
tremely doubtful and unfounded. 

i Tu be continued, i 
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(Continued from page 138 of Voh Vll.) 

VII. 
In the long lino of Ceylon kings none perhaps is so revered as Sri 

Sanghabodhi of whose sympathy and love for his people I have 
already given a striking illustration. His death was not unworthy of 
his life. Renouncing his sovereignty to retire into the woods for 
religious contemplation, he was pursued by the fears of his rival 
who set a price on his head. When many had died through being 
mistaken for him, a poor man eager for the reward went in search 
of the exile and accidentally meeting him at Attanagalla but not 
knowing his identity, mentioned his errand. Sri Sanghabodhi out 
of compassion for his poverty and for the many that had died, dis- 
closed himself and serveced his own head. This supreme act of self- 
sacrifieo earned for him from his remorse-stricken rival the erec- 
tion of the celebrated Attanagalla Vihara (not far from Veyangoda 
and still a venerated shrine) and the still higher glory that great 
Sinhalese kings thenceforward assumed Sri Sanghabodhi as one of 
their principal titles. 

in Sri Sanghabodhi (whom the modern world would per Ha pa 
regard as weak and superstitious) the people recognised a sovereign 
who most realized Buddha's ideals of self -conquest and universal 
charity, of humility and self-sacrifice, which he preached in many 
a sermon and illustrated in many a dialogue and story, and not least 
in that beautiful and popular collection known as the jalaka or birth- 
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stories. Here e.g., is one known as "the Banyan deer birth story." 
A lady, the mother of Kumara Kassapa, had "teen unjustly found 
guilty of immoral conduct and was declared innocent through the 
intervention of the Master. Then it is said that the brethren talking 
this matter over at even tide, the Master came there, and learning 
the subject of their discourse, said " not only has the Tathagata 
(Buddha) proved a support and protection to these two (the lady and 
hen son) ; formerly also he was the same." Then, on request, he re- 
vealed that matter, concealed by change of birth. 

Once upon a time when king Brahmadatta was reigning 
in Benares, the Bodhisatta was re-born as a deer. A king of the 
deer, by name the Banyan deer. The herd of the Banyan deer 
was shut in the king's park, as also another herd of the Branch deer. 
The king of men or his cook went daily to hunt for deer for venison. 
For each one killed many were wounded harassed by the chase. 80. 
the golden coloured Banyan Deer went to the king Branch Deer 
and persuaded him to a compact that lots should be cast and that 
every day the one deer on whom lot fell should go voluntarily to the 
cook's place of execution and lay his head upon the block. And this 
was done. And so by the daily death of one the rest were saved from 
torture and distress- Now one day the lot fell upon a pregnant doe 
in the Branch Deer's herd. She applied to the king of the herd to 
order that the lot, " which was not meant to fall on two at once", 
should pass her by. But he harshly bade her begone to the block. 
Then she went to king Banyan Deer and told her piteous tale. He 
said he would see to it, and he went himself and laid his head on 
the block. 

Now the king of men had decreed immunity to the kings of the 
two herd* When the cook saw kingBanyan Deer lying there with his 
head on the block, he ran and told the king of men, who mounted 
his chariot and with his retinue hurried to the spot, and said : {t My 
friend, King Banyan Deer, did I not grant your life ? Why are you 
here ?" Then the king of the deer told him all- And the king of men 
was greatly touched, and said : "Kise up. I grant you your lives, both 
to* you and to her." Then the rejoinder Lame : "But though two be 
4 
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thus safe, wliat sliall the rest of the herds do, king of men "" So 
they also obtained security. And when the Banyan Beer had like- 
wise procured protection ( for all the various sorts of living things, 
he exhorted the king of men to justice and mercy, preaching the 
truth to him "with the grace of a Buddha." 

And the doe gave birth to a son beautiful as buds of flowers, and 
he went placing with the Branch Deer's herd. Then his mother ex- 
horted him; — 

"Follow rather the Banyan Deer; 

Cultivate not the Bianch! 

Death, with the Banyan, wore bettor far 

Than, with the Branch, long life." 

And the Banyan Deer made a compact with the men that where- 
over leaves were tied round a field, the deer should not trespass, and 
he made all the deer keep to the bargain. From that time, they say, 
the sign of the tying of leaves was seen in the fields. 

Then the Master identified the characters. " He who was 
then the Branch Deer is now Devadatta (a schismatic), his herd the 
members of the order who followed him in his schism, the doe is now 
Kumara Kassapa's mother, the deer she gave birth to is now her 
son Kumara Kassapa, the king of the mer is Ananda (Buddha's 
favourite disciple), and Banyan, the king of the deer, was 1 myself.'' 

VIII. 

The Buddhist scriptures, known as the Tripitaka or the Three Bask- 
ets or Collections were, 88 B.C-, reduced to writing and so protected 
from the curruptions and errors inseparable from oral tradition. This 
was done at the romantic cave temple of Alu Vehara in the Matale 
District by 500 learned and saintly monks assembled by order of 
Walagam Bahu I. This did not, however, prevent the growth of 
schism which even in his time had manifested itself, having its 
head-quarters in the Abhayagiri Vihara which lie founded and which 
set itself up against the ancient seat of orthodoxy, the Maha 
Vihara. The dissensions increased as time went on 

From the beginning of the 3rd century A. D. the Buddhist 
church was distracted by a heresy called the Wytulian. Of its natme 
little is known, but it was deemed sufficiently grave to call forth ex- 
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rivmo measures of persecution from the Sinhalese kings, hitherto so 
tolerant. The heresy, however, time after time reasserted itself till 
about 275 A.D; it even found a champion in the king Maha Sen. He 
dispossessed the orthodox monks, overthrew their great monastery, 
tlte Brazen Palace, and with its materials constructed buildings 
fur the heretics. A popular revolt compelled him to retrace his 
steps and to make ample amends. He restored the buildings lie had 
destroyed, erected new monasteries and nunneries, constructed the 
stately Jetawanarama Dagoba and numerous tanks including the vast 
lakes of Mincri and . Kantalai and made gifts without limit to the 
orthodox monks. A grateful people have awarded him divino 
honors and worship him as an incaranation of the Kattaragam god 
under -the name Miimcri Sami. On his death (301 A.D.) ended the 
Great Line or Mahawansa, and the Little Line or Suluwansa began, 
in the veins of whose sovereigns no longer ran (according to the 
Chronicles) the pure blood of the Solar dynasty. 

To this line, however, belonged many illustrious kings, among 
whom were the painter and sculptor — kingDetu Tissa (330 A.D.,) and 
the great surgeon Buddhadasa (339 A.D). The Sinhalese kings from 
the earliest times, mindful of the health of their subjects, maintained 
systems of medical aid, following in the footsteps of their great 
exemplar the Indian Emperor Asoka. King Dutugemunu (200 B.C.) 
on his death-bed relates among his meritorious acts : " I have daily 
maintained at 18 different places hospitals provided with suitable 
diet and medicines prepared by medical practitioners for the infirm 
(Maluaicanm, I .p. 125). A rock inscription at Mihintale (circ. 362 A D.) 
records that a physician and surgeon were born on the establishment 
of great monasteries. King Buddhadasa is said "to have entertained 
for mankind at large the compassion a parent feels for his children. 
He rendered happy the indigent by distribution of riches, protected 
the rich in their property and life, patronized the virtuous, discoun- 
tenanced the wicked, and comforted the diseased by providing 
medical relief," (Ibid. p. 155). He composed a great work, still 
extant, on surgery, called Saraththasangaha. He extended the 
benefit of his surgical skill to the lowest castes and even animals. 
Ho provided hospitals and medical practitioners in all villages, and 
"an i.he main roads asylums for the crippled, deformed and destitute. 
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This policy was continued by the great Parakraina Balm {1150 
A D) of whom the Mafiaioaiisa records (11. 194-5): "And tins ruler 
of men built further a large hall that could contain many hundreds 
of sick persons, and provided it also with all things that were needful, 
as stated underneath. To every sick person he allowed a male and 
a female servant, that they might minister to him by day and by 
night, and fnrnish him with physic that was necessary and with 
divers kinds of food. And many store houses also did he build therein, 
filled with grain and other things, and with all things that were need- 
ful for medicine. And he also made provision for the maintenance 
of wise and learned physicians who were versed in all knowledge and 
skilled in searching out the nature of diseases. And he took care 
to discern the different wants of the sick, and caused the physicians to 
minister to them, as seemed necessary, both by day and night. And 
it was his custom, on the four Sabbaths (Uposatha days) of every 
month, to cast off his king's robes and, after that he had solemnly 
undertaken to observe the precepts, to purify himself and put on a 
clean garment, and visit that hall together with his ministers. And, 
being endued with heart full of kindness, he would look at the sick 
with an eye of pity, and, being eminent in wisdom and skilled in tho 
art of healing, he would call before him the physicians that were 
employed there and inquire fully of the manner of their treatment. 
And if so be that it happened that the treatment that they had 
pursued was wrong, the king, who was tho best of teaohers, would 
point out wherein they had erred, and, giving reasons therefor, 
would make clear to them the course that they should have pursued 
according to science; also to some sick persons he would give physic 
with his own hands. Likewise also he would inquire of the health of 
all those that were sick, and to such as wei e cured of theii; diseases 
he would order raiment to be given. And as he desired greatly to 
gain merit, he would partake of merit at the hands of the physicians 
and impart his own merit to them, and then return to his own palace, 
m this manner, indeed, did this merciful king, free from disease 
himself, cure the sick of their divers diseases from year to year." 

( To he continued.) 
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MAXIMKKAI'.AI, SI.HAISKI KATIIW. 

The amount of labour spout by Maluunahopadhvaya Swamina- 
thayyer, in bringing out his edition of Manimekalai, is something 
stupendous. His introduction containing an account of Buddha's life 
and Dharma and Sangha is most valuable. The prose version of the 
story of Manhnekalai should interest overy reader. His glossaries and 
footnotes are of immense help. The Poem by itself is of surpassing 
merit and contains passages of great grandeur and beauty, though 
couched in the simplost language. Every one who can afford should 
buy this book, not merely to encourage the publisher but to perceive 
the great beauty of the Tamil language. We give an extract to-day, 
and hope to dip into the treasures of this volume now and then. 

The following passage is remarkable for its beauty of sentiment 
and pathos; and it contains a quotation from the Sacred Kural. 

G t as)r^t7}$j&<!£T38'P ji t t^tt err su gTjS-tA 

OJT UUSSipft tLJSsrQ p Q>U$mG&fi&lQF)£l& 

&tTeff.tfiaijfru9p&& l i<$&fr fajpsussr 
&SkJtrQsu&rsvr Q rB&s&t^&svisiSg) 

Qusxrt^inrtSp iQpr'ai &$&)&■ lj&j^t. 
Qpp8}uQuggpi Qps5ipQijest&Qeo\o.&}S3r 

QatrsBBiQi..irp Sanippp ^p pis profit «vw 

«U3'&Tp(<rF)'£pi3 l GZT LL^6^JjptJbUll-Qt^ffSI 

itj!resrO<9 : (LJ(8jppih ujirs8rj$QstQtt«ir 

Qp>jU6U$ftlLI*BT& (2&!t$&!>tp'lJjrpp£)llh 
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QyiHUsaCOudjmh Qu^^ssyt^Qujsirpsuu 
Guirtuifi&t-isveuszr Qutr^^Gsur Q?(H?u 
i9^^ / $ i siri^-^th tQpiraUiT'jjsiGasLL® 

Bi_eutlX3 'u ggguh si—eSi&DU>juir^^^sr 

iSoDpiLfsat—uQusmq-T puQinQutrsvu 
3pirQt5<®* *©u> Gup/&Jjtfi&fax 

&ssrr&ttp±i&svQ 4 ss5TQp6a)pu9ev$B0 
u?/bjQ« (tfiBiT'sifl eQerr fSi'7&T ty-r8$sT ljtsv 
gu ir lib sirQ « (£rfixr ld ilQ /F gd jusurr sir ,t p 

ll papstolT p> fi unrsrrTsvTiEi&eiJssr 
(npssipaJirofr.Tppq-'Usyui uCi—&rreir. 

A Brahmini named Maruthi was returning from the River 
Can very after bnthing. Kakanthan's (The King's) son seeing that 
she was alone, and mistaking her for a loose woman solicited her 
near one of the river ghats. She shuddered and was filled with great 
sadness. She would not proceed to her home as she believed in 
the truth that a woman with merit enough to command rainfall in 
this earth would not enter the lewd thought of others; and as she 
was thought of by this man she could no more assist her Jiusband in 
the tending of the three fires. She therefore proceeded, bewildered 
to the cross ways where the avenging angel was worshipped and 
wailed as follows : "I have done no wrong to my husband. I could 
be thought of easily by persons who saw me. I have fallen lrom 
that standard of chastity which will produce rain. I do not know 
the fault I am guilty of. O You avenging Deity dwelling in this 
square. Do you really exist?" The Deity appeared and addressed 
her as follows- "Hear me, O damsel, the truth of tho saying of 
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that Infallible Poet that at the word of the woman, who, not 
worshipping the Gods, worships her J u?band alone, the rains will 
fall, you wonld not realize. You have listened to vain words and 
sweet words of others. You have thought it your duty to attend 
joyous festivals and to worship the gods. At your bidding 
therefore the rains will not fall. Like really chaste woman, you do 
not possess the power to induce awe in the minds of others. 
If you give up these faults, then will the rains fall as you 
wish. And my punishment meted out to transgressors will not 
fall on you. The king must punish offenders within 7 days. If he 
fails, then alone I can punish. Kakanthan will however punish the 
senseless one with his sword in 7 days.'' Accordingly, indeed, was 
this man executed within the time appointed by his father. 



Honouring a Tamil Scholar. 

DR, G. U. POPES WORK. 

Speech bt Mr. Morley, 

London, 22nd June.— The lecture room of the Royal Asiatic Society 
crowded to the doors ou Tuesday afternoon when the Secretary of State for India 
presented the Society's triennial gold medal for Oriental Scholarship to Dr. G. U. 
Pope, the famous Tamil pundit, and the annual Public schools medal to Mr. L.F. 
Nalder, of Rugby School. Lord Reay was in the Chair, and the large company 
present naturally included many of the old friends of Dr. Pope, connected with 
Southern India. Mr. Morley was in his natural element in the studious and 
literary "atmosphere"of Albemarle Street, and he spoke with vigour and empLuii 
keeping the audience in hearty accord with him by his sound opinions and warm 
tributes to the medallists and in good humour by his sly witticisms. 

Mr. Morley, who was received with cheers, said that his first duty was to 
present the medal which was awarded as a tribute and a recognition to Dr. Pope. 
(Cheers.) His career had been long, and he was not at all sure that Dr. Pope 
might not regard that day's proceedings and the recognition of that career by 
that distinguished and most competent Society in some senses the crown of it. 
He himself was not competent to pronounce even the names of the long list of 
books of *which Dr. Pope was the author ; but he knew enough to be aware that 
he had endured the drudgery of going through great masses of grammars and 
vocabularies, and his researches in Tamil, Telugu and other languages and dia- 
lects of Southern India were well known to all who were concerned, with that 
field of literature and of action, because he had been not only a moat industrious 
and sedulous scholar, but he had thrown himself, his life, and his faculties for 
many years into a sympathetic and admiring intercourse with the peoples 
among whom he had cast his lot. 

Of course, they did not disguise the fact that there were two views of 

"Missionaries ; but whether one sympathised or did not sympathise with their 

immediate business, there could be no doubt whatever that Missionaries from 
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old times -and he was now thinking more especially of the Jesuit Missionaries 
in China - up till to day had performed great linguistic services, and had vastly 
added to our knowledge of backward races and peoples. But Dr. Pope's perma- 
nent service would be his addition to our knowledge of language. He understood 
that the culminating effort of his literary career was the production of the text 
of the translation of a Saivite Saint who gave utterance to the deepest devotional 
thoughts of his community. And what delighted him to hear, and to know 
what was that, in speaking of that book and of the Saint with whom it was as- 
sociated. Dr. Pope referred to him always with the sympathy and in the temper 
which one good man ought always to feel for another whatever the difference of 
dialect. (Cheers.) He confessed that added to the pleasure which felt in being 
the very humble instrument of recognising his performance and his position. 
(Cheers.) Dr. Pope's work had been different from that of Sir William Muir 
and of Principal Grant his predecessors, but they hoped he would take that 
medal as a mark of honour for himself and for his services. (Cheers.) 

A Brother Scholar's Tribute. 

Mr. It. W. Frazer, Lecturer in Telugu and Tamil, London University, said he 
was pleased to have the opportunity to do homage to a Master who had long 
since gained the almost sacred title of guru in South India. They all knew the 
great literary achievements of Dr. Pope, aud it was fitting that the Society 
should recognise and crown those achievements by the highest award it could 
bestow on Oriental scholarship. His life work had been to unravel the loug-lost 
history of the life and thought of South India, of a race now to be found, in the 
words of the Dravidian scholar Caldwell, " wherever money is to be made, 
wherever an apathetic people is willing to be pushed aside, there they swarm, 
these Tamils the Greeks, or Scotch of the East." The language in which the 
Tamil ancient records were preserved was a language of no ordinary difficulty. 
It was absolutely unintelligible to the ordinary Tamil student of the vernacular. 
It was preserved in a t tyle known as Classical Tamil or Straight Tamil, as oppos- 
ed to the Vernacular Tamil or Crooked Tamil of to-day. It abounded in the most 
complicated system of metre ; it was crowded with anomalies, full of obsolete 
words and forms, and archaic inflexion. The grandest period of this literature 
fell somewhere between the ninth and thirteenth centuries, though to please 
their native friends they ought to place it some 600 years earlier. [Laughter] 
With the whole range of this extensive literature Dr. Pope was intimately 
acquainted, as were the ablest native scholars of South India, and to this know- 
ledge he brought his great powers of critical analysis. Within the past few 
years he had given translations of some of the most important works of the 
period, so that now, in his own words, they could undertake "a thorough 
scientific investigation of the historical foundations of South Indian beliefs." 
He had not only given those translations for purposes of research, he had 
further enriched them with the most copious notes from three great works 
of Jain or Buddhist origin only recently published in Tamil in rfadras and 
still untranslated. They therefore looked still much from the great store-house 
of learning of Dr. Pope. He himself had truly said that " Tomil scholarship 
was the direct road to poverty." (Laughter and cheers.) Notwithstanding 
this disadvantage, Dr. Pope had devoted almost 60 years of his life to the 
study of this literature and to its critical examination. He had traced in 
that literature the early advent of Aryan learning into south India, and the 
literary influence of the Jains and Buddhists. Then the story of the vehe- 
ment disputes between the Jains and T ^hists and the Tamil Gurus was 
told in his recent translation of the Man^xHvachagar, as well as that of the 
revival of the ancient worship of the personal God Siva, leading to the build- 
ing of the great temples of South India from about the tenth century, and 
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the final disappearance. of Buddhism and Jainism from the land. At the 
same time a nvw philosophy was growing up. The teachings of idealistic 
Monism by Sankura At*hary;i, the Karma Yoga of Patanjali with a theistio 
Sankya were imit*l and formed an eclectic school of philosophy for South 
India known a* the Saiva Siddhanta, which dealt with the nature of a 
personal God, the soul, and its bonds or Maya, which separated it from mystic 
union with the soul of things. Of this Saiva Siddhanta philosophy, ■ as set 
forth in the long poems of the 14 San tana Gurus or succession of Teaober?, 
Dr. Pope was now almost, the' sole European exponent, and a text book from 
him would bo eagerly welcomed. In this country Dr. Tope's influence had 
been great, and the affection felt for hitn by his pupils was deep and lasting. 
He remembered one of his pupils telling him that Dr. Pope gave up bis vaca- 
tion to teach him Tamil because he (the pupil) had been ill during term time. 
(Cheers). But great as the respect might be that the pupil felt for his guru 
here it faded away before the reverence paid to the guru in South India. 
There Dr. Pope had for many years received homage for his learning and 
deep sympathy with Indian form* and modes of thought. He had gained that 
great sympathy from and with the East which could only be gained by one 
who not only talked in the language of the East, but also felt as he did in 
that language. They recognised that day a life's work of patient research 
and laborious scholarship. Dr. Pope would feel the honour deeper because it 
honoured his beloved melodious Tamil, and would bring pride to that proud 
and sensitive people cf South India. (Cheers.) 

Dr. Popk's Rkply. 

Dr. Pope received a tremendous welcome on rising to acknowledge the 
presentation made by the Secretary of State. He was evidently moved by 
the proceedings of the day and he spoke with deep feeling and conviction. 
He said it was not easy to put his thoughts into words on such an occasion. 
Wite reference to Dr. Fra/.ers allusion to the connection between Tamil and 
poverty, it was quite true that more than 60 years ago he had said to a 
native friend in South India. " I am going to live for Tamil. It shall 
be my great study ; your people shall be my people ; and I hope that my 
God will be theirs." The friend replied: "Sir, that is very delightful; but it 
means for you contempt and poverty." He thought of the beautiful picture 
in Dante the saint who married poverty, and thinking of those beautiful lines 
he said : -" No ; if I give myself to that course to which it seems to me God 
has called me, the study of Tamil, it will be its own reward (cheers), and if not 
God knows ; in His hands I place it." Ever since then Tamil had been his 
great work, and that day he had received for the first time anything like a 
genuine public acknowledgment of that work. It was not that he cared 
greatly about such things, but really it went to his heart to receive the wel- 
come they had accorded him. He was moRt grateful for it, not, he hoped m 
any egotistic spirit, but he felt the acknowledgment to be good for him,- good 
for the Tamil people and good for those who made the acknowledgment. 
(Cheers.) Much had been said, and well said, that afternoon about the union 
of races and the creation of sympathy between the English people and the 
people of India. He assured them that such union could Only be attained 
through language. He would say to every man, and especially to etery woman, 
who went out to South India, to learn Tamil; It was not a difficult matter: they 
learned French, German and other languages, when they had far better to team 
Tamil (Laughter). He had taught Tamil to ladies with the best results. 
It exactly suited the delicacy of their lips, the acuteness of their ear, and the 
woundness of their taste. (Laughter.) Ladies should learn Tamil, but pot too 
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nuch -1fcey must not give themselves up to language and physiology ; they 
mat not low fflght of the wood because of the trees. 

Our people * n India did not want to be great physiologists or great 
archaeologists ; but they wanted to be in a position to speak to every man, 
woman and child who came in contact with them those thrilling words which 
T h*A* them brothers and sisters ; they wanted to understand the thoughts and 
atoeec o t e people among whom t' ey dwelt. Wi" regar" o " young In^ia" 
j ftriwg taught English his views were, he supposed, somewhat heretical. They 

g^ool- _au o hi everything which would elevate, broaden and soften their 

finAi ; b_t the" should be taunt nothing they could not transfuse into their 

own dialect* to "circulate amongst their own people and be made instrumental 

in the elevation of those people. Of what value was it for a young native to 

go spouting half a dozen lines from one of Shakespeare's tragedies, or to be 

acquainted with our comedies ? What they wanted was that the natives of 

South India should be thoroughly trained and disciplined in all that English 

literature could give that could be translated into the tongue of their brethren. 

(Hear, hear.) He feared that there was great difficulty in achieving that 

purpose. With the development of English studies amongst young natives he 

had observed that the love for the vernaculars and the study of them had 

gone down. That was a serious matter, and one that ought to be considered 

by the rulers of South India. It would be a sad time for South India when 

the vernaculars were neglected. The heart of a people died out when it ceased 

to value its language. If there were any young men present who were going 

out to India, and who felt some little doubt in learning the vernacular he could 

assure them that although at first it might appear a difficult matter by and by 

it became the r t yery joy of a man's existence (Cheers.) When quite a lad he 

went to Oldham Street, Wesleyan Chapel to a Missionary meeting, ard heard a 

missionary say : "lam going to Madras, I shall have to learn Tamil and 

preach to Tamil people." He mentally resolved that as soon as he was at 

liberty he would go to Madras and learn Tamil. And so it came about a few 

years after that he went to Madras. He was called the " Pundit" on board 

because he devoted much of his leisure to learning Tamil. Amid great 

laughter, Dr. Pope described the pride he felt when the catamaran mail 

messenger came on board and the captain of the vessel requested him to ask 

the distance to the shore. He was able to make himself understood, but the 

catamaran man poured out a volume of beautiful and liquid tanril m reply, 

not one word of which was he (Dr. Popey able to make out. (Laughter.) 

However, he soon passed beyond that stage, and he went forward steadily 

pursuing his ideals. From his experience he could tell young men that there 

was a great deal in a straight forwaixl unity of life. To have one great study, 

and . £bat a worthy one, and to pursue it steadily was one of the grandest 

.things that could come into the mind of a young man. 

.Going on to refer to an incident of his life in connection with Jowett of 
Balliol, to which reference had been made by Dr. Frazer, the octogenarian 
savant said that one evening after prayers he was walking round the 
quadrangle of Balliol with Jewett, who made him talk about Tamil, and about 
the need for a translation of the " Tiruvachakam " Jowett said to him " You 
most do it." He rephed ; *' I have no patent of immortality and it would be a 
very long business.'' The Master gave him one of those peculiar gltinces of 
his which his disciples knew so well, : and replied : " To have a great work in 
progress is to live long. You will live till you finish it." Jewett had long 
since passed into the unseen. He (Dr. Pope) published the book ami signed 
the .preface on his birthday six years ago, and there was another pretty nearly 
ready to go after it. (Cheers.) If there was one thing which he most thanked 
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providence for it was for giving him a unity of purpose in life and energy — nj 
strength of mind and body to persevere in it to the end. (Loud cheers.) 

Dr. James, Headmaster of Rugby, then spoke on the success jf Mr. Naider 
in gaining the Public Schools Medal. On the motion of Lord Be *y, tended by 
Sir Raymond West (both of whom had the emphatic teatixno' y to the self- 
denying labours of Missionaries and the assistance they v, ere to a goad 
Admimstratinn and to a right understanding of the people) a vote of thanks 
was accorded so Mr. Morley, who said more than "-thank you " in reply, that. 
little being a mention of the keen interest with which he had heard Dr* Pope's 
speech.— Madras Mail. 



Agricultural and Industrial Notes. 

According to the " Pharmaceutical Journal*' the beat known 

antidote for malarial district levers indifferent 
Sunflowers. countries of South America, has long been 

practised and taken advantage of by the 
growth of sun flowers, not only as a certain prevention of yellow 
fever, but also as a lucrative article of commerce* For tire seasons 
we could see sun flowers being grown all about — that was when we 
had seed to send out free. Now few sun flowers are seen. People* 
should take pains to have them in their gardens. They are valua- 
ble because they are not only healthy plants to grow near dwellings, 
but the blossom is exceedingly handsome, they are rich in nectar* 
and bees work eagerly on them; the seeds are eaten by poultry the* 
stalks and leaves are eaten by horses and cattle. hurely, a plant 
of such tall-round value is worth growing, in our gardens, if not 
important enough for a field crop. 



The sago fo commerce is the product of the Metroxylon Sagu, a 

species of palm which is indigenous to the 
Cvcad Sago forests of the marshes of Borneo and the 

neighbouring islands of tho Eastern Arehe- 
pelago. It is also yielded in considerable 
quantities by several other members of the great palm family as 
well as by a variety of herbaceous and other plants that luxuriate 
in the warmth and moisture of the evergreen forests of the tropical 
world. Of the last mentioned group, few are more interesting than 
the beautiful leaved cycads of India. These humble plants, whose 
graceful foliage resembles that of some of the indigenous tree-ferns 
or of the delicate ratan palms, occur generally as sporadic under* 
shrubs in the forests of the plains at low elevations as well as in the 
secluded valleys of the hills. Their glistening green tiers of 
abruptly pinnate leaves that are borne in simple whorls at the tops 
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of the stems lend softness and charm to varied vegetations of the 
localities in which they iiistal themselves, while their rugged dark 
brown cylindrical trunks from the resemblance which they bear to 
the stems of the palms, have earned for the cyoads the misleading 
epithet of the " decorating palms " of India and the East- However 
the following are the commoner Indian species of the somewhat 
extensive genas Cycas : — 

1 . The cycas circinalis, Linn ; 

2. The cycas Rumphii, Miq ; 

3. Tlie cycas pectinata, griff ; and 

4. The cycas siamensis, Miq. 

Of these, the last is ordinarily stemless, and is not, therefore, 
a source of starch ; but the tall-stemmed, much branched cycas 
circinalis of the evergreen forests of the Western Ghats and Ceylon 
and the branched or simple -stemmed Cycas lluiuphii of the low 
lying forests of the Malabar Coast, Tenasserim, the Mergui Archi- 
pelago, and the Andaman Islands, together witJi the simple stemmed 
Cycas pectinate, contain in the inner medulla of their trunks an 
abundance of edible and nutritive starch. The ovoid fruits of the 
species, too, that are borne in alternate rows or series upon the 
edges of the fleshy pedunculate bracts are turgescent with quanti- 
ties of a mealy starch which is eagerly sought after and consumed 
by the hill tribes. The excessive periodic demands which fruit- 
bearing makes on the reserves of starch stored up in the stem 
result in the latter being left, after fruiting, in a condition of almost 
complete denudation of that substance- For purposes of exploita- 
tion of the cycads for sago they have, therefore, to be handled 
before fruitescence. Moreover, the activity of the species is 
intermittent, it has a distinct period of growth followed bv a distinct 
period of recuperative rest. After the first showers of rain of the 
. South- West monsoon, it enters upon its greatest vegetative activity. 
The sap then ascends rapidly up the stem and a cone of more or 
less circinate leaf buds is given out of the top above the circle of 
insertion of the previous years fronds ; these elongate together and, 
with the older fronds, form the foliage of the plant .for the 
remaining months of the year. When the fronds are young they 
assimilate vigorously and soon help to restore to the recesses of the 
plant the reserve material which had been previously requisitioned 
lor in the metabolism of the tissues engaged in their development 
at the commencement of the season of vegetative activity. As they 
grow older, their activity diminishes, until in the cold weather 
it altogether Ceases. In the hot weather supervening, the 
fronds turn yellow, and at its close they droop and wither,.* 
In consequence of this remarkable habit of the Cycad, it is 
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classed among the slower growing species of the indigenous 
e«iiblo plants of India. The cycads attain to commercial maturity 
at ages that vary* not only with the characteristics of species but 
also with the innate peculiarities of the individuals. In the economic 
exploitation of the plants for sago, this variability is a source of 
somo anxiety as well as of much practical difficulty ; for, owing to 
its operation, the exact period at which they contain tlie largest 
quantity of the best starch thej can yield is an indeterminable and 
unknown factor. However, as the majority of the cycads are 
capable of yielding good starch in fairly large quantities at ages 
that average seven years from sowing, they admit of being exploited 
with measurable profit, at any period of their life after that age. 
In the fixation of the season of exploitation itself, regard must bo 
had to the facts which indicate the desirability of so timing the fellings 
as to secure to the operator the best results which he can obtain 
consistent with economy. If the plant be not yet attained to fruit- 
bearing, it would obviously contain the highest product just before 
the flush of new fronds appears; if otherwise, then, before any 
evidences of the periodic fructifications became apparent. 

The method of extraction of cycad sago may be briefly 
described as noted below : On the discovery of a well-growing 
promising individual, it is felled flush with the ground and divested 
of its fronds as well as of the dry outer layers of its annularly 
furrowed stem. It is then carried to the home of the operator 
where he proceeds to cut away all the remaining part of the stem 
except the innermost cylindrical axis. This delicate core is now 
carefully sliced into thin, oval or circular discs which are spread 
upon mats and dried in the sun. When quite crisp, they are pound- 
ed into flour which is thereafter sifted and mixed in water. The 
resultant mess is then poured into a pot and allowed to stand until 
the starchy substance is deposited at the bottom and sides of the 
vessel. The clear liquid above the deposit is now drained off and 
the precipitate itself, while yet fresh, rolled about between boards 
until it resolves itself in the spherical pellets that aro known as sago. 
These pellets, on drying and partial steaming, are passed through 
sieves that are graduated variously for the several grades, such as 
"bullet sago," "pearl sago" and the like. The majority of Indian 
manufacturers, however, are content with the production of the 
amorphous meal which, after desiccation, is stored up for use. The 
elimination of tho starchy farina from the see is proceeds upon 
principles that are more or less identical with its extraction from 
tho stem of the plant. In some localities, the fragrant ripe fruit is 
picked and dried until the yellow poricrap shrivels and cracks. 
The hard endornrp is then broken up and the kernel, whilo fresh 
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pounded and mixed with water. In other parts of the country the 
mature Imt unripe fruit is split into halves along tne sutures of the 
endocarp and dried until tlie kernel shrinks and separates from it, 
after which it is treated in the usual manner. 

The yield of dry sago -from an average sized stem of about 
four feet in length and two in circumference amounts to about five 
pounds. The quantity of farinaceous material obtainable from the 
seeds of a plant of the same dimensions averages annually to about 
that amount. When it is remembered that the sago obtainable 
from the seeds of the cycad is, for all practical purposes the same 
in quality, too, as that from the stem of the plant, it will be 
admitted that there is no good reason beyond custom, perhaps, lo 
support the practice of felling it for the eliminatiou of the product. 
It is evidently a practice which the voracity of some barbarous 
tribe inaugurated ages ago and which their comparatively enlight- 
ened descendants on the hills and plains still keep up. It is, 
however, a ruinous method of exploitation to be employed with a 
food-crop which is slow of growth and, although the more intelligent 
natives of India, living on the outskirts of the forests, seem to 
entertain the notion that the cycads occur in numbers that are 
practically inexterminable in their own or any other generation, 
the hope for the future development of the industry of extraction 
of cycad sago lies in the direction of the conservation of the species 
and its systematic exploitation for fruit alone. — Indian Agriculturist, 

[The cycad cynalis are plentiful in Salem and Mysore Hills, 
and they bear fruit plentifully. No use is made of these fruits so 
far as .we are aware and valuable material is therefore allowed to 
go to waste. We hope the agricultural associations will take up the 
exploitation of this material. Ed] . 

There is no doubt that the tomato is increasing in public favour 

every year. We find it grown on a scale so 

_ large now that one wonders where the demand 

oma o. comes from. In America the tomato is one of 

the big industries both as fruit and as a 

culinary vegetable. One has only to turn any of the American 

grocery journals to find on what a large scale tomatoes are grown. 

Indeed, it is no exaggeration to state that the rise of the tomato in 

public favour is unprecedented in the history of development of any 

othor cultivated plant In the memory of many now living the 

tomato was hardly known, except as a garden curiosity, and known 

to most people under the name of " Love Apple," and was of small 

size and full of seeds. Few people ate it, as the sterling qualities 

ofc* the fruit wc;o u:ikj»own. At the present time there are many 
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scores of varieties, from the small "grape" variety to the immense 
fleshy fruits, weighing a pound a piece or more. The colours varv 
from a bright golden yellow to a deep blood red, and the gradation 
in flavour is equally varied. No kitchen garden, even in India, is 
considered complete without it, while thousands of acres are given 
up to its cultivation in America and Australia. An immense quanti- 
ty of the fruit is used, both in the fresh state, and for sauce and 
other purposes. In India the tomato has become a very popular 
vegetable, and is cultivated on a fairly large scale, not only in 
private gardens, but by the market gardener, and the quality of 
the produce is very good indeed. Any one who has visited the 
horticultural exhibitions held at various centres in this country 
must have been struck by the splendid quality of the tomato exhibits. 
A large number of varieties is cultivated. The scientific name of 
the tomato is Solanum lycopersicum. It belongs to the extensive 
Natural Order Solanaceae, which numbers among its members the 
datura, the tobacco, potato, capsicums, the deadly night-shade and a 
host of other plants used in medicine and as food. Its original home 
appeal's to have been tropical America, but it has become almost 
indigenous in India. It is very susceptible to cold, and amodeTately 
frosty night in upper India will destroy it entirely. That is one 
reason why it is considered advisable to sow the seed early in the 
season, so that the plants will have become well established and 
hardened before the severe frosts set in. A soil rich in potash 
seems to suit the tomato best. Wood ashes are very beneficial. 
There are various methods of cultivating the tomato, the commonest 
being as an ordinary field crop ; but it has been found that grown 
thus it is apt to make untidy growth ; the fruit often rests on the 
soil, and the plants are more liable to insect and fungus attacks. 
From the results of numerous experiments made on the growth of 
tomatoes under glass by the authorities of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, it appears that " undoubtedly the best system 
of growing green house tomatoes is to plant 12 to 16 inches apart in 
the rows, prune to the one stem system, and head in or cut back the 
leaders above the fourth or sixth cluster of fruit, as circumstances 
require. The physiological effects of pruning or mutilating manifest 
themselves at first in the retardation or cessation of the growth 
activities, which are eventually followed by an accelerated growth. 
The degree of response is determined by the nature of the organs 
mutilated and the extent of the injury." Growing on trellis work, 
or on stakes gives much better results- In fact we have found the 
trellis system the best, and recommend it in preference to all others. 

The tomato is subject to the attacks of several insects and 
fun«n. The high state of cultivation of these plants, and the many 
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varieties- produced by hybridisation probably account for this. The 
careful o-ardener is always on the look out for these enemies, and, 
by taking them in hand at the earliest manifestation, often saves 
ins crop. Among the insect pests, the worst is American boll-worm 
(Heliothis Anniger), which ranks among the most destructive ot* 
cut- worms. In the case of the tomato, this worm attacks the fruit 
to devour the seeds, thus causing the fruit to rot and decay. It 
will therefore be understood that if the plants are allowed to sprawl 
about on the ground, and the fruits resting near or on the damp 
soil, they are much more liable to the attacks of these pests than if 
the plants are staked or trellised. Cut worms are not difficult to 
trop with heaps of half -dead weeds placed among the plants, for 
they crawl under them for shelter instead of burrowing into the 
ground, and in these simple shelters can be easily collected and 
destroyed, while an ounce of }*aris green well mixed with a pound 
of damp pollard and placed in little hollows in the ground among 
the growing plants forms a very attractive food for all these cater- 
pillars, which eat it readily and die. 

Another common disease in India is the ''Sleeping Disease" of 
tomato (Fusrium Lycopersici). It is a fungus disease and takes its 
popular name from the sudden manner in which an apparently well 
grown healthy tomato plant will suddenly wilt, droop down, and die 
almost in a night. This is caused by a fungus that gains an entrance 
into the smaller roots, rapidly extending through the main roots 
into the base of stem, and affects the whole of the plant. The out- 
ward symptoms are a discoloration of the stem when cut through, 
instead of the natural normal green tint, and a close examination 
shows that the stem above the ground is more or less clothed with 
fine white mould, spores of fungus. There is no known remedy for 
this fungus, no fungicide has been found to check it, and the only 
recommendations that have been made by investigators is, to pull 
up all plants, weeds, and dead leaves, rate them together and burn; 
and mix quicklime with the soil they have been growing in. Seeds 
taken from diseased plants, or from plants grown in an infested 
district, are said to transmit the disease, and should not be used. 
There are some other diseases, but these two are best known in 
India. — Indian Planting and Gardening. 

[The tomato can be very easily grown in the plains and in 
any quantity. They do not require too much water and in Palmanair 
we have seen it flourish with little or no water. Madrasees, besides 
using the fruit for sauce and soup, dry the raw fruit after slicing 
it and make it into a eupp**. for frying. Every ry ot can eTow the 
tomato iu his fields. Edl. 
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FOURTH ADHYAYA. 



FOURTH PADA, 

So do the direct and the indirect (Revelations) reveal. (IV iv. 20) 
The Srnti and ike Smfifci teach the same thing - that has - been 

taught above. The passages of the Srnti are such as the following ; 
"From that Atman sprang Akasa.'l 

The Smriti referred to includes the passages like the following: 
" Waters alone did He create in the beginning."2 
Therefore JJrahman ajone is the cause, etc., of the universe. 
Now one ntey suppete ;-*-Then, because perfect equality of the 
liberated soul with Brahman, Lt„ witn £fe», ts taught — in the pass- 
ages 7%e thm ttfoowimgi 
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u When the seer sees the brilliant maker and lord (of the wot In 
as the person who has his source in Brahman, then lie is wise, ami 
staking off good and evil he reaches the highest oneness, free from 
passions ;"i 

''The liberated one can be equal to Brahman;" — 
Therefore, whatever power Siva has, such as the power of creating 
the nniverso, all that power can accrue to the liberated one, without 
any limitation whatever. Otherwise perfect equality cannot hold 
good. 

As against this supposition the Sutrakara says : — 
And boeausc of equality only as regards enjoyment. (IV iv 21) 

The equality of the liberated soul with Brahman refers merely 
to tlie enjoyment of all objects of pleasure. It does not refer to the 
creation of the universe and the like; for, then, there would bo 
many Isvaras or Lords of the universe. The Sruti accordingly 
says; 

* : He attains all pleasures in unison with the omniscient Brah- 
man. 2 

Brahman is spoken of as omniscient because He is endued with 
that chit or consciousness which sees all things, which constitutes 
His very nature, His heart itself, manifested as the one supreme 
existence and light, and in virtue of which Brahman or Siva who is 
unconditional by time and space becomes omniscient, is the cause of 
all, abides in all tilings as their very self, is possessed of all powers, 
is of unfailing power, is independent of all, is ever satisfied, is of 
unsurpassed supremacy, is gracious to all, is the one bliss which all 
the liberated souls seek to attain. Only as endued with this power, 
even the Supreme Brahman is said to be omniscient. 

Having attained perfect unison with Him, the liberated soul, too, 
with his inner sense, with his inherent thought or consciousness, 

1 Muudaku. S-l-iJ. 2Tai. 2-1 
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attains all objected! desire ; that is to say, he sees them all and re- 
joices. Accordingly the Hritti says. 

u Seeing these pleasures with tlte mind, he rejoices."* 

''The Mind is his divine eye."2 

** Whose nature is true, rejoicing in tho senses, delighted in the 
mind ;'*** 

In these words it is said that even Brahman enjoys His bliss 
in the mind, not with the aid of the external organs. The wearing' 
of tho body and the senses by Brahman and the liberated son! is 
optional for them and subserves amusement :, hence no room for any 
objection. Wherefore it stands to reason that the equality -of the 
liberated soul with Brahman holds good only as far as" enjoyment is 
concerned, inasmuch as we maintain tJiat, as Brahman enjoys all 
objects of desire, so also does the liberated sonl enjoy. Even in 
common parlance, as when we say " Devad&tta is a lion" we speak ©f 
equality when we find agreement in respect of a few attributes ; 
and therefore the assertion of equality (between the liberated soul 
and Brahman) is not open to objection. 

No return, as so it is taught. No return, as so it is taught. (IV iv. 22) 

It has been said that the liberated souls attain equality (sayujya) 
with Brahman, because of the similarity in respect of enjoyment, 
etc. Now a doubt arises as to whether even they do again retmrn to 
Satnsara at any time, or do not return. This doubt arises because we 
find that those who in virtue of a certain act of merit have attained 
to the position of Iudra do return to Samsara. 

Purvapakska: — What view may suggest itself totes here? J& 
the words "having as much food as he likes and assuming a* many 
forms as ho likes, he enters (into these worlds)," we are given, to 
understand that the liberated souls are associated with many bodies. 
When once they are associated with them, it is likely that they will 



1 Ohha. 8-12-5. 2 Tai. 1-6 3 Tai. 8-12 5. 
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again do good and evil deeds. When the great act of Divine wor- 
ship which he had don© before became exhausted through enjoy- 
ment in various ways, the liberated soul has to come back to the 
Samsara of mean pleasures under the force of the act or acts which 
ripen at the time. Accordingly, thoso who have ri.cn to the height 
of Indra and the like return here on the exhaustion of their great 
meritorious act, and are born in the body of a Brahinana or the like. 
Wherefore those who have attained to the height of Brahman re- 
turn to Samsara again, inasmuch as the enjoyment, which works by 
way of bringing together the objects of enjoyment and the enjoyer, 
only causes the exhaustion of the great meritorious act. 

Siddhanta: — As against the foregoing we hold as follows. There 
is no return to Samsara for the liberated ones who have seen 
directly the Divine Light of Brahman and entered into His abode. 
Why ? For, the Sruti teaches as follows ; 

"He" who behaves thus all his life, reaches the world of Brah- 
man and does not return, yea, he does not return." 1 

The Purana, too, after treating of the abodes of Brahma, Vishnu, 
and others, declares as distinct from them all the ancient abode of 
Siva, the Parabrahman, in the following words : 

"The primeval aVode of the Spouse of Uma is as resplendent 
as a c: ore of the suns ) it is furnished with all objects of enjoyment, 
quite pure, eternal and imperishable. 

" Having attained to that celestial abodo the souls ai*) freed 
from all troubles ; they become omniscient, all -pervading, pure and 
all-full. 

" They, according to their own will, became embodied or dis- 
embodied, with their body and the senses quite pure, with supreme 
powers endowed to them. 



1 Chh*. 8-lG 
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"In the case of those men who were devoted to' Ga*a» aid 
Yoga and hare attained the soprano abode, there is no return again 
to the fierce region of Samsara." 

We shall now explain the meaning of these passages. ?— 
In the words " having reached the highest light it appears in 
its true form ; that is the self ;"i the Srnti, refers to the Supreme 
Light, attained by the liberated soul ; the Supreme Brahman, associ- 
ated with Uma ; that Mighty Light whose splendour transcends the 
splendonr of crores of the sons, and by whose light all this shines. 
80 says the Srnti : 

" The snn does not shine there, nor the moon and Use stars, nor 
these lightnings, and much less the fire. When He shines, every- 
thing shines after Him ; by His light all this is lighted/'^ 

In the Atharvasiras also it. has been described as follows : 

"lam Paramesvara, the Supreme Lord ; I am Akasa, the celes- 
tial Ether ; I am the pure ; I am the end and the middle ; I am the 
Light in front and at the back ; I am one and all ; whoso knows Me 
and Me alone he knows all Devas." 

The Smriti also says : 

" Every one should meditate on Siva, who has feet and hands 
everywhere j who has the head, the eye and the mouth everywhere; 
who is the mass of light that overspreads all." 

Beyond this is that Light, the Para-Brahman known as Siva, 
associated with Uma. The abode wherein He dwells, it needs no 
Baying, is as resplendent as a crore of the suns put together. The 
same thing which in the form of consciousness is the unsurpassed 
light, is the seat of unsurpassed bliss and is therefore known 
as Svarga, as taught in the Srnti: "the region of Svarga 
enveloped in Light;" 3 " Devas, verity, went to the region of Svarga, 

1 Chha, 8-8-4. 2Ka*hs. 5-15. 3Tai Ara. 1-27 
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those Devas asked Kudra,' * a 11 ** so on; the abode here 
moken ot being the ono beyond the fourth. So says the Uttara 
Gita : " the fourth and the one beyond the fourth is the abode of 
Siva devoid of evil/' 

The abode is* primeval because it is beyond all lokaa or regions, 
because it is the cause ; below it and outside it are the seven enve- 
lopes of the Brahmanda as taught in the words " be it known 
thai Che envelopes of the Anda are outside the region of Siva." 
And it is primeval also because that is the abode of Brahman who 
transcends the whole universe including Brahma, because it has 
transcended' all, as the Sruti says; 

"'Greater titan the great is Brahma; beyond this great one 
again is Hari j and beyond Him even- is Isa«' ,j4 

It is the abode of Uma s Spouse, of Siva, the Para brahman. In 
the words " Him whose lielp-mate is Uma, the Supreme Lord, the 
Ruler,' 3 the Sruti teaches that Siva, the Lord of Uma, who is dark* 
necked- and three—eyed, should be meditated upon and is the goal 
lying beyond the Prakriti of darkness. Moreover, having declared 
that Siva is the essential being of all, in the words **A11 verily is 
Kudra/'-i-the Sruti concludes, " Homage to the golden-armed, to the 
Lord of Gold, to the Lord of the Mother, to the Lord of Uma." 4 By 
word the "Uma"' which is synonymous with Pranava, the Supreme 
power or Parasakti, which is also the Supreme cause (Paraprakriti) 
is meant. In the words "Dark and Yellow is Brahman'* the Sruti 
teaches that Brahman is harmoniously blended with her. Therefore 
the abode belongs to the Parabrahman, the Lord of Uma. 

What else is it ? It is. furnished with all objects of enjoyment; 
it is always endowed with ail objects of desire. Hence, verily, the 
foutiy " Ht> attains all object* o£ desire, with the omniscient Brah- 
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man/' teaches tliafc the liberated one attains all objects of desire iu 
conjunction with Brahman. 

Quito pore is the abode, because untouched by change, the 
Sruti giving us to understand that it is beyond all cause* and effects, 
in the passages like tlte following : 

" Him who is the witness of all. who is beyond darkness, l 
"Who has colour like the sun, who is beyond darkness."- 
Indeed, that abode wherein Siva abides is perfectly pure, be- 
cause, unliko the products of matter (Prakriti), it does not give rise 
to attachment, hatred, greed and the like. That is to say, this abode 
is flie Supreme reality, luminous, full of great bliss, the Supreme 
celestial Akasa t because the material products alone are said to bo 
subject to creation and other processes; and because this abode is be- 
yond those processes, it is eternal. It is the universe of the material 
Akasa that passes through tho processes of creation, ivc; it does not 
apply to this celestial abode which is composed of spiritual Akasa. 

(Objection) We are taught that everything except Siva is subject 
to dissolution, as the Sruti says : 

"When what is beyond darkness is attained, then tho re is 
neither day nor night, neither being nor non-being, Siva alone thero 

How can this abode and the liberated ones be eternal ? 

(An&wer) No such objection can bo raised lie re. For, tho 
liberated souls and this abode are comprehended in tho entity of 
Siva. These aro equnlly blessed (Siva) as seats of perfect purity. 
Blessedness consists in being of a nature quite distinct from that of 
the bound soul (pasu) and his bondage (pasa) which come within the 
sweep of the wheel of creation, etc. Thus, the abode of Siva which 
is distinct from the bound soul and his bondage, cannot.be perishable. 
1 Kaivalyu 2 S\e. 3-«. 3b\t 11* 
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This abode is imperishable, not subject to decay and growth, 
unlike Svarga etc., wl*ich are the results of acts admitting of increase 
and decay. Such it is declared to be in the Sruti, "He re aches the goat 
of the Path ; that is* the Supreme abode of Vishnu."i The highest 
inherent nature of Vishnu is, indeed, the abode of Siva known as 
Paramakasa, the Spiritual ether, the goal of the six-fold Path,' that 
which lies beyond the Path. It is this abode designated as Brahma- 
loka from which there is no return — which is spoken of in the fol- 
lowing passage : 

"He reaches the world of Brahman, and does not return, yea, 
he does not return* "2 

In the words " having attained to that celestial abode, the souls 
are freed from all troubles," and so on, the characteristic marks are 
given of those who have risen to that abode and who are equal to 
Brahman. Having, attained the abode, that inherent divir.e nature 
of the great God which is beyond speech and thought, t. c, having 
realised it by Gnana-yoga directed towards it, the souls become 
emancipated. They are completely freed from death and all sources 
of evil such as Avidja. That is to say, she liberated souls are free 
from all evil tendencies and qualities. 

Next their blessed qualities are mentioned. They have attain- 
ed the state of Siva, and are omniscient owing to the destruction of 
the taint of sin which has shrouded their knowleige; they become 
omniscient. As their power of knowledge extends to all regions, 
they become all pervading, as explained already in the 8utra 
IV. iv. 15. And being pure, with the state of Siva manifested on 
the removal of sin, they attain to a. pure spiritual condition and be- 
come one mass, as it were, of consciousness. In the Sutra IV. iv. 7, 

it was shewn that the soul becomes self-luminous, of unfailing will, 
and so on. 
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They become also all -full, they are ever satisfied, inasmuch as 
ilmj are in their very nature the bliss unsurpassed and have attained 
all desires. It is their very nature to enjoy unchanging and unsur- 
passed bliss, as already explained in the Sutra IV. iv. 19. 

Because they are thus all-tull v their body and senses are per- 
fectly pure ; their body and the senses are no longer those which 
are subject to undesirable change. It is taught in the Sruti, — "He 
becomes one' 1 and so on, — that the liberated souls puts on several 
bodies at will. Therefore the body and the like which the liberated 
ones assume at will are all perfectly pure, because they are formed 
by Mahamaya. Their purity consists in not subjecting the soul to 
any undesirable change. In the words "The Lord by his Mayas is seen 
in different fonnsV'2 the Sruti teaches that even Isvara assumes, by 
His powers of Mahamaya, many bodies, such as the one with dark 
neck. In the words "Ugr.i is of diverse forms with eternal hodiea/2 
the Sruti teaches that the bodies assumed by the Paramesvara, are 
not made of matter, are made of pure spirit (Vidya) and are eternal. 
Just as the Paramesvara assumes manifold pure bodies, so also the 
liberated souls. 

They are endowed with Supreme powers, with the highest glo- 
ries acting according to their own will, not having to bemean them* 
selves so as to do service to others. In the Sutra IV. iv. 9, it has beea 
shewn that the liberated soul is perfectly independent, not being 
swayed by Karma and the like. They, the liberated ones, are inde- 
pendent and are endowed with supreme powers. 

They become embodied or disembodied of «their own accord. 
They who have risen to the abode of Siva sometimes pot on pure 
bodies and senses and enjoy pleasures therein, independently of the 
will of Isvara ; sometimes, without the body and senses, and solely 
with their inherent mind, they enjoy all sorts of pleasures. This has 

- ___— 2 Bri rj p . 4. 5.19, 
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been already shewn in the Sutra IV. iv. 12, by way of explaining 
the meaning of some passages in the Sruti bearing on the subject 
Accordingly the liberated one becomes embodied or disembodied at 
will. In the words «■' Homage to yon all, to the disembodied and to 
the all bodied"! the Sruti teaches that those who have attained 
equality with Siva are without form and have manifold forms. When 
they become embodied, then whatever bodies — marked with dark 
neck and so on, — the Iswara assumes, all such bodies can be assumed 
by those who have attained equality with Him. In support of this 
tome quote the Sruti. "Those who arc darknecked, dark throated."* 

Accordingly, those who are devoted to the knowledge convey- 
ed by the Vedanta and to Yoga embracing all forms of self control 
and the like and directed towards the Paramesvara,** and who have 
thereby attained to that abode of Paramasiva which has been des- 
cribed above, — they who have become endowed with tho attributes 
mentioned above and have become equal to Siva do not return 
Again to the region of Samsara, which is one unsurpassed suffering 
and is therefore hard to endure ; they will not again be subject to 
the life of Samsara. 

Therefore, as taught in the words "he reaches tho world of Brah- 
man and does not return," those who have reached the eternal, 
imperishable world of infinite Bliss and Light belonging to the Lord 
of lUma, the Parabrahman, who is omniscient, omnipotent, possessing 
all glories, bestowing His grace on all, who is the object of all 
worship, who is devoid of all taint of evil who is the depository of all 
excellent and good qualities, who is possessed of divers eyes, are 
endowed with omniscience and ether virtues, and dwell there (in that 
world) without fear of return. 

That is to say — 

1 Big- Sara. '2 18-©. 2 Tai: Sato. 4 5 4. 3 Ibid. 4 511. 
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The libreated ones become blended with Brahman, with Siva 
who is one mass of unsurpassed bliss and light, and attain luminous 
bodies. They become omniscient, omnipresent, peaceful j they are 
the seat of the supreme eternal glories ; from them all veils of sin 
have glided away* and they see Him every where; and He is theirTery 
being and self. As the sruti says " Where the goda having attained 
the immortal pass into abodes in the Third,"i they atto n the abodes 
they like in His Supreme Spiritual world; and w th all desires 
accomplished at their own will, they shine everywhere along with 
Him at all times. Thus the whole is quite consistent. 

This commentary lias been written by me, solely with the aid 
of Devotion, my way being illumined by service at the feet of 
bvetacharya. 

A, SIAHADEVA SASTRY, B.A. 

(Finis.) 



Man himself is greatly responsible for his limitations* He refuses 
to open his mind to the influx of Divine Truth and thereby builds 
up a dam of ignorance in his being that keeps out the Truth that 
would make him free. Every man can have access to the accumu- 
lated Love and Wisdom that would guide and protect him if he 
Would become sensitive enough to receive. 

Every state o£ consciousness is a state of mind. " As a child I 
was' happy with my childish things. Now in this very same world I 
am unhappy with all that heart can wish for of material things." 
The world has not changed, but I have changed my point of view 
of the world. The question is. What must I do mentally to build up 
a permanent state of happiness in my mind?— The HVWi Advance 
Thought. 
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SOME OP THE NAMES OF CEYLON. 

(Continued from page 183 of Vol. VII). 

II. Lanka the Resplendent is an expression too familiar to need 
any explanation, But the belief that the sense of resplendency is 
retainod in the very word Lanka, is worthy of caroful examination. 

It is now almost an admitted fact that this conveyance of 
thought, is of Aryan make and origin, and thai our island earned 
this name on account of the *gltrnviering of tkt ftibies and gems on 
her surface* £ucli an idea is indeed worthy of -a poet, and the 
erudite author of Takshina Kailasa Puranam, (a work on the ancient 
shrine of Trincomalie composed at the instance of Singhai Jagaraja- 
Bekaran, brother of Pararajasekaran, a king of Jaffna) is truly 
deserving of praise for the readiness with which he has accepted 
this brilliant account. But it is all in poetry.' This derivation 
would havo been more worthy of acceptance if Lanka could mean 
a ruby or gem but it only means bright or shining. No sane man 
would doubt the etymology of Ratiiadwipa (from Ratna — gem and 
dwipa — island) or of Katnapura (from Ratna — gem and pura-city). 

Now it is a wonder that the idea never struck any one among 
the host of writers on Ceylon, of tracing the term in question to the 
Tamil llankai which is synonymous with the Tamil turutti and 
arankam (a rising ground or dry glimmering spot in a river, an ait 
or islet). 

To the Tiraiyar or lt sea kings (from Tirai-sea) whose saitskrtt 
name was Sagarakular (from Sagara-sea), and who, as recorded by 
the late lamented Tamil scholar Mr. V. Canagasabai Pillai, B.AJ&L. 
in his book entitled " Tamils Eighteen Hundred years ago," were 

*jy GSHuppQ uirair idBbojjit^ e8 «r uQ u tu tr 

«&^ ^ ,*^o-m orfCiu ngt&oJErftcon 
gzsmrp* * Tar u^/r(7Fu9ft)»ej)*Gci. 
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iriginally a people of Lower Bengal, and who are recorded 
*> have settled themselves • in. Bengal, Burmah, Cochin China, 
CJeylon and Southern India and thus earned the names of Pankala 
Tiraiyar (ex, Pankalam -Bengal), Kadara Tiraiyar (ex Kadaram- 
Burmah), China Tiraiyar and Sinhala Tiraiyar and to the* Tamil peo- 
ple who are supposed by the same authority to have migrated from 
Taxmlitti, v the modern Tamluk, at the mouth of the Ganges, aits or 
islets must no doubt have been a very familiar sight. It would 
therefore be not unnatural for them, when they drew near this 
pearly island in their marakkalams or wooden vessels, to have ex* 
pressed themselves in the same term that they used for the ait. 

llankai now means in Tamil (I) an ait (2) Ceylon (3) Havana's 
fort. It has a fourth meaning of a pendant, but in this sense it is 
evidently a Sanskrit name. llankai comes from the Tamil verb 
Uankukiratn — to shine or glimmer and means Hhat which glimmers — 
a fit name for an ait in the midst of a shining sheet of water. The 
verb Uankukiratu is another form of Pilankukiratu the root of 
which, vil or vd % means to crack, to be open or bright, to receive 
light and to understand, and is met with in a multitude of Tamil 
words. The fact that no one has yet traced the word to a Tamil 
source, is due partly to the implicit faith in what is known as popular 
etymology, partly to the want of acquaintance on the part of Euro- 
pean scholars with the ancient Tamil classics, and partly to a want 
of consideration that the Tamils who lived nearer to Ceylon than 
any other people, must have, before all others, known the island 
and its people. The Tamils, whose home was in such proximity 
have therefore a better claim to the word under reference than the 
Aryans who lived in the far north. 

The disapproval by Major Forbes of the popular etymology of 
Lanka, and his suggestion that Laka, the alleged Elu form ef Lanka, 
might be the same word as Laka (a corruption of the Sanskrit Lak- 
aha) pne hundred thousand or multitude, is really sensible. He 
writes as follows : — " I think it probable this name was derived from 
** Laka 6r Laksha (one hundred thousand or multitude) and diva or 
«' dwipa (islands) for Cingalese traditions mention that thousands of 
" isles attached to the kingdom of Lanka were overhwelmed by the 
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" sea, B.C- 2887, along with the splendid capital of Sri Lankapoora 
" which stood to tlie westward of any part of the present island. I 
" am aware that other derivations have always been given but I see 
"no reason to approve' of them when the same name Lakadive 
* which is that of the cluster of islands at no great distance from 
'• Ceylon, has always borne the same simple derivation that I now 
" suggest. If there is any truth in the Ram ay ana or the Rawana 
" Katawa ' of Ceylon, the Maldives and Lakadives were then parts 
" of the kingdom of Rawana : and, along with the great extent of 
"Lanka, wliich was submerged, and, the southern peninsula of India, 
" formed the kingdom over which he ruled." 

The credibility of this derivation hinges,— 

1. On the alleged identicalness of the names Laka or Laka- 
diva (Ceylon) and Lakadive (Laccadives), (2) on the accuracy of the 
statement that the latter name "has always borne the same simple 
derivation" suggested by the major, (3) on the unquestionable nesa 
of a supposition that the form Laka is older than Lanka, and, above 
all, (4.) on the truth or falsity of the story that Lanka was in its 
early years' a group of thousands of isles or more, and lastly (5) on 
the presumption that Lakadwipa or Lankadwipa is the correct ex- 
pression while the name Laka or Lanka is but a vulgar contraction 
of it. 

If any of these five bases is successfully attacked, the super- 
structure must needs fall to the ground. 

With regard to the first point, the learned Major has luckily or 
unluckily omitted to enlighten his readers how one Lakadive was 
known from the other, if both were in existence at one time with 
the same name. If it is said that the " Eden of the .eastern wave" 
and the Laccadives and Maldives, with the submerged islands, form- 
ed the realm of Rawana under the comprehensive name of Laksha- 
dwipa, I fail to see the reason why Ceylon and Laccadives only 
should have inherited the grand name to which Maldives would 
equally be entitled. 

The second point is one that requires tangible proof. The ipff- 
dizit of the Major on the etymology of an Eastern name is not 
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worth much, if anything, unless supported by corroborative evidence. 
Apparently the Major has made the statement in question on infor- 
mation taken on trust. 

It is exceedingly doubtful that the Aryans of northern India 
whose alphabet is as perfect as, if not more than, any Alphabet on 
the face of the earth, and who could, without a shadow pf difficulty, 
transliterate and accurately pronounce words of almost any langu- 
age — with the exception however of words where the Tamil tp (LL) 
occurs— would have corrupted the alleged Elu Laka into Lanka, or 
have preferred the latter to the former, which, in the view of the 
Major* is the original and correct gtossa : nor is there any rhyme or 
reason for the Sinhalese speaking people to Have lengthened the 
name by one additional sound or letter. A study of words in any lan- 
guage would reveal that the latter name is more liable to change 
by wear and tear, or phonetic decay, than the former by accretion. 

Moreover there is little proof that the pure Elu includes in its 
vocabulary Laka or one hundred thousand. It is by birth a purely 
Sanskrit word which has .found its way into almost every Indian 
language, — and even into English as lac. 

It is probable that there might have been numerous isles round 
about Ceylon and that the sway ofl Arakkarkon (Rawana) extended 
to all these isles but it is highly improbable that there wax such a 
poverty of words or intelligence in the ten-headed Rawana and his 
mighty race as to drive them to the necessity of giving one name 
for *' thousands of isles." 

If the primary signification of Lanka be " one hundred thou- 
sand or multitude," it should invariably be followed by the word 
dwipa which is, as it were, the centre of sense in the expression 
Lankadwlpa. It would therefore look as absurd to speak of Lanka 
as it is to speak of Tri (three) instead of Tripura, the three cities 
alleged to have been destroyed by Siva. 

If any one be inclined towards a similar account of the origin 
of the term, he could, with greater plausibility, trace it to the Tamil 
Ilankam, which means (1) a swarm of ants (2) a Bwann or crowd and 
(3) an arena or stage, and which is, in realitr, the Sanskrit Ranga in 
Tam il dress. ^__ ____ 

1 King of the itrmkhat or fikshasMmT 



Tfce- word Iranleai -would then be analy sable into Ilonkam, and 
at (iiiunn suffix), and thn» mean that 'which ■ aptd* in cluster- or 
sioarm ' -, compare the wordLdMarorat— -a wooden tray from maram — 



The change j>f Ilankai im>o_ feffika needs little explanation. The 
spirit of the Aryan languages where, unlike iri the Tamil, the letter 
L can begin a word, would naturally eliminate the initial I in assimi- 
lating tlu* name into its- vocabulary. 

Compare the Tamilian Ulakam (that which wastes away, or the 
world) changed into the Sanskrit Loka. 

If one is guided merely by sound, one may as well derive Lanka 
from l/««t — gold or Ceylon and Kai side or region and shew up to 
>*d vantage the meaning of golden region or Ceylon region, Sound 
olyirwlogy can rarely be sound, 

Apartjirom the radical signification of Lanka, it is alleged by 
some authorities that the name was originally applied to Havana's 
fort and then, in a wider and extensive sense, to the kingdom of 
Ceylon over which he ruled. Considering the legendary account 
that Havana's fort was situated in the mid ocean, this allegation well 
accords with the derivation from Ilankai=ait. 

III. Sinhala, This is a name which has baffled the skill of many 
a scholar both European and native. The Mahawansa says that the 
name is due to Singhabahu's killing his father Siha or lion. This is 
clearly a legend or myth which the word Sinha has given rise to, 
and is deserving of as much credence as the story of Romulus and 
Remus being suckled by a wolf. The latter myth or fable is as 
much attributable to the word Lupa (very likely the qa.zne.Ktf ■•>' 
woman of -wolfish habits) as the former to Sinha, a race with Zeoa- 
like bravery, or which have the hardihood to brave the Utm, It is 
interesting to see the account of a Chinese writer who says that the 
race is so called on account ef their, "skill in training lions." The 
island has also been known to the ancients at the kingdom of the lion, 
Tha anxiety to account for the name has driven foreigners to 
Mvtral fanciful derivations. Among these do we see one if ron 
Chii. Chinese and GaUas or Chalias, from an absurd belief that tne 
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Sinhalese race is an admixture of the Chinese settlers and the 
Chaliya or Halagama people. 

This brilliant piece of etymological deduction is founded on as 
much knowledge of the history of the word Sinhala and the antiqui- 
ty of the Sinhalese people, as a derivation of the term China* 
(Chinese) from the Sinhalese 8iya-lion f and the Tamil Inar*kradred 
wduld be on a knowledge of the history of the word Chinese and of 
the celestial empire. Had the author of this ridiculous myth 
explained the name Sinhala as the Chinese Galla (a name of South 
Ceylon) he would no doubt have won a greater number of admirers 
of his etymological skill. This ignorance of the foreigner is not as 
deplorable as that of a highly educated native gentleman who, .with- 
out the least regard to the history of words, conjectures that tha 
English Sleep and Peace are derivatives of the Tamil 8lupti (corrup- 
tion of the Sanskrit Sushupti) Yogic sleep, and the Sanskrit Paksha 
(partiality or kindness) respectively. 

Accounts like these are on a par with Home Tooke s Diversions 
of Purley and with the amusing etymological explanation which a 
rustic philosopher, with a very limited fund of English words, once 
gave of the English Court as a place where God is present and 
dispenses justice. 

Now the popular etymology of the term Sinhala is as much a 
feat of the imagination as the brilliant account of sleep or court. 
It is no wonder that the native mind, which, in spite of modern- 
philological researches, contends that : the purely Tamil word 
Mudaliyar (ex mudal-first or chief) is derived -from an alleged 
mudalindn (the Mahameru) should, in bygone ages, have accepted 
as Gospel truth the fabulous derivation m question. If it be a fact 
that, byrjeason of slaying his lion'- father, Sinhabahu and all his 
descendants were known by the name of ' Sinhalaya' (lion-killers), 
it is passing strange that no trace whatever of the lion-kilters is left' 
throughout the length and breadth of India where all the 32 chil- 
dren of Sinhabahu save Wijaya, and their descendants, are said to 
havfl lived and moved. In tire absence of any evidence to corrobo- 
rate tli is wotideri'ui story of the jMahawanso, it is but right to infer 
thai this is all a fiction or fable founded on the word Smhala. 
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It may do well to quote here a few examples of popular etymo- 
logy, no less interesting than the one under consideration. 

Cabal which is a word of Hebrew origin, and which the 
English have borrowed through the French-, who use it to mean a 
secret or intrigue, has erroneously been regarded by the populace 
to be derived from the Cabal ministry of Charles II consisting of 
Clifford, Ashley, Buckingham, Arlington and Lauderdale the initials 
of whose name happened to compose the word. 

The term Jerusalem Artichoke is due to a similarly erroneous 
interpretation of the Italian Girasole (ex Latin gyrus — turn and 
Latin sol — the sun) the European heliotrope or turn-sole. 

The letter h in Posthumous, is likewise the result of a fictitious 
derivation from the Latin post ht^mum meaning * after the father is 
in the ground? or buried. Its true original, the Latin postumu* 
(superlative of poster us— coming after, from post — behind) never 
suggested itself to the popular mind. 

The Sanskrit Putra — son, is implicitly believed by the mild and 
religious Hindu to be the ' averter of the father's would-be fate of 
sinking down to Put (a kind of hell), for want of a child to perform 
his last rites. The true etymon of this logos lies however in Pu 
which means to beget or to produce, as in the Latin puer — a boy. 
The suffix tra does the same service here as in mantra (from root 
man — to think). The supporters of this theory of a son saving the 
father from hell, go even further to establish this mythical etymo- 
logy by saying that the Tamil Putdlvan — Bon, is made up of Put 

the hell, al— word of negation and an masculine suffix. But the true 
explanation lies elsewhere. Its primary meaning is probably a new 
being from an obsolete word Putal — new one and masculine suffix on. 
The formation of Putal from Putu— new and aZ (suffix) would be 
similar to that of llaval — child or youth from Ilam — young and 
suffix al. 

To shew up by parallel the mythical nature of the popular 
account of Sinhalese, I may here refer to the popular etymology 
of KaUar, Maravar and Akampadiyar. It is said that once upon 
a time a man went to a far country during the gestation of his 
wife, and was away from home for a long time, and that, when-he 
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returned home, he was the wiknown father of three twins, or rather 
triplet*, of whom one climbed up a tree (maram), another Aid himself 
and the third peeped from behind the doorpost of the house (Akam- 
padi), and thereby the unhappy parent gave vent to banter and call- 
ed them respectively Maravan, Kalian and Ahompodioau What a 
grave departure from truth there is in this silly derivation is known 
only to .1 philologist. These means, on the face of them, mean the 
Valiank the thief and the unruly or untrained, and are most appro* 
priate t«> the undaunted Marava, the marauding Kalla and the unt- 
ruly and ignorant Akaxnpadiya, races of India. 

Leaving mythology apart, which is tho bane of language, let 
us examine the history of the word in question. In an article con- 
tributed to the ''Oriental/' a magazine published in Calcutta, Kehel- 
pannala Pohath Mudaliyar writes as follows: — 

"My contention is that the statement in the Ceylon histories 
"that the name Sinhala originated with Sinha Bahu, the father of 
"King Wijaya who landed in Lanka 543 B.C., is not correct, because 
"the name Sinhala is mentioned in the MahaBarata which was com- 
"posed at least 700 years before the landing of Wijaya in Ceylon. You 
** will find the name Sinhala in Saba Parva p. 49, (k Kings of the am* 
u hala8 in 72, in Dyata Parva, Chapter 52, verse 36 "Chiefs of the 
tl Sinhalas and the aboriginal tribes of Lanka, in Van a Parva, p. 76* 
"Chapter 51, verses 22-26." 

It is also worthy of notice here that in anceient Tamil classics 
Sinhala is mentioned an one of the 17 countries lying around Tami- 
lakam or the home of the Tamils." 

Now, the allegation contained in the Mahawanso regarding the 
Sinhalas, is as faulty and groundless as the statement of the Bud- 
dhists that Pali or Magadhi is the. root of all languages. 

The Btory of the lion-killing is justly disbelieved by Major 
Forbes, who derives the name from " Singha or Siya, the race to 
which Wijaya and his followers belonged/' and by A. M- Guna- 
sekara Mudaliar who says that «*the Sinhas, who took this Island 
were called Sinhala" and who further adds that " that which was 
conquered and colonised by the Sinhas was called Sinhalaya or Stft- 
'hale," From this explanation of the learned Mudaliyar, it would 
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ygn r that the lttine of tlie people and of the country ai<e quit© in- 
fopsrtifrnt ' of each other, that is, the country was not called *fter 
&B&jnh*ia people ho» the people alter the Sinhala country. Bat 
thb<*s r ratfeer dcrubtf al. 

As admitted by these scholars, Sinha is the name of a race. 
3*hey were so called probably on account of their hardihood even 
to brave the /tow, or on account of their shaggy appearance or their 
superior bravery compared with other races of India. Like the 
Nagasl of old who lived in Nagadwipa, Nagerkoil and Nagpore, the 
Sinhas appear to have occupied Sinhapura, Singhe a, Singapore and 
Statu. 

The form Sinhala or Sinhale is presumably such a compound of 
Sinha and ale (the Sinhalese equivalent of the Sanskrit Alaya — abode 
or .shrine) as Dewale, Buddhale and Samanala are of Dewa + ale, 
Btfddha \ ale, and Samana (Laksamana) + ale, respectively. Sinhala 
ffieans therefore the abode of the Sinhan. It would then easily pass 
t6 any inhabitant of Sinhala ; but this might not have taken place 
when the Sinhas were the only race in Ceylon, or before they dwindl- 
ed into insignificance, or disappeared as a r'ace from the island. It is 
however not quite improbable that this name might have been daub- 
ed tra the Sinha inhabitants themselves by alien races mindful of 
the country only : the terms Jaffnese and Kandyans are instances of 
such usage. 

In this connection it may be pointed out that in Tamil dramatic 
literature Sinha means a Kurava (mountaineer) or Veda. 

The above derivation of Sinhala would obviate the seeming 
anachronism involved in the alleged occurrence of the word Sarandib 
or Zeilan in Genesis, chapter VIII of the Samaritan Pentateuch, the 
antiquity of which is referred to the reign of Rehoboam B-C. £^5-958. 

The myth connected with this fair name of Ceylon is certainly 

not unworthy of comparison with the story of ttie Barnacle Goose 

as recorded by Prof . MaxMuller in his Science of Language. 

. — ■■ *■ ' , * ' ■ ., — * ". — " — ' 

(1) This name itself is supposed by Prof. A. H. Keane to be due to po- 
puntf etymology. Vide his remaritB on the Noga (men) people of the Patkof 
Ssjige, in the "Living feacet of Mankind." Part IX. page 270, 
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IV. I lam is a pure Tamil name of this *' Island, of gems': or 
Ratnadwipa. Ham- signifies, in Tamil, gold, toddy, or Ceylon* It 
comes from a Tamil root II or 11 which means to be sweet or plea- 
sant, as in the word Ilum-sweet. This island wns called Ilam on 
account of its reputation either for gold or toddy. The author of 
Takshina Kailatsa Puranam boldly asserts (2) that Ceylon owes this 
name to its being formed from a summit of the Golden Mahameru, 
which* the god of wind had cast into the ocean. This is as imagi- 
nary as his derivation of Lanka. Anyhow the fact remains that 
Ilam was known to the ancients as the land of gold. 

The Bible says '*' once in every three years came the ships of 
Tarshish, bringing gold and silver, ivory, apes and peacocks." 
I kings. X-22 II Chronicles XX-21. 

The seaport of Tarshish has been by European scholars identi- 
fied with the modern Point de Galle in Ceylon. 

Megasthenes describes this island "as being divided by a river 
into two sections, the one infested by wild beasts and elephants and 
the other producing gold and gems. In the Tamil version by 
Villiputurar of the Maha Barata it is said (3) that the King of 
Ceylon contributed " palmyras of gold' 7 towards the Rajasuya 
sacrifice of the Pandavas. 

(1) This root means also to draw or attract as in iluhkiratu — to draw. 
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In referring to Ceylon it is not unusual with Tamil writers to 
use the epithet Golden with it. All this tends to shew that in tho eyei 
of the ancient Tamils the essential peculiarity of this land lay in its- 
gold beds. 

Ceylon is also known to tho Tamils as Ponnakara or the- 
Golden city. 

It is quite possiblo that tho name Tlam may be due to the cocoanut 
toddy peculiar to this island. The Tamil names for the cocoanut- tree 
Then, Thennai, Thenku, and Thennaniaram, all mean the tree of the 
South i.e., Ceylon, if not Sumatra or Java somewhat south of the 
original home of the Tamils. 

The' Tamil expression riattu Tenhay, in away, confirms this 
theory. There is moreover the fact that unlike the Ceylonese 
the Indian makes Miry little use of the cocoanut for his curries. This 
ia no doubt due to the late introduction of cocoanuts into India and to 
their scarcity there. Above this there is a general belief among the 
Indians that the Shanxrs of the Tinnevelly District are members of 
the Chandu community of Ceylon, and that they were induced to 
immigrate to India, at the time of the introduction of the cocoanut 
palm, by conferring on their Chiefs such titles as Nadar, Gramani 
etc. These shanars have been known in India as llakidattu Shanar 
(the Shanar of the Ceylon tribe) as we read in the Periya Puranam, 
and it is not uncommon to find the word Ilavar (Ceylonese) applied 
to the shanars. The Telugu name Ediga is also attributed to flam. 
It is also noteworthy that there is a tradition among the Shanars 
that their ancestors were the subjects of king Rawana. 

It may also be conjectured that the meaning toddy is secondary 
to Ceylon just as this word Ceylon means also arrack in- common 
parlance. 

There are, again, some scholars who believe that Ilara became 
the abode of Ham or the Ilamites of the Bible. 

Ham is undoubtedly an ancient appellation of Ceylon, and as 
Buch must have at some remote period gained as much currency as 
any other name of this island. The belief in the antiquity of this 
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word, has led to a conjecture, not unreasonable, that Eln rua&ns 
radically the language of Ham, I am however aware tha: rio 
Sinhalese grammarians derive it from Sinliala or Siyala. 

In the Portuguese Ceilao, Arabic. Zeilan, Selendib or aarandib, 
there is probably a corrnption of Ham similar to the metamorphosis 
of the Tamil Inchiver (root of ginger) into Greek Zingiberia (ginger). 
The d$b in Selendib represents the Tamil Tivu (pron : theevu) or 
Sanskrit dwipa. 

These foreign names are, nevertheless, commonly regarded 
as variations of Sinhala. 

Lanka was also known in remote times by the Sanskrit — Tamil 
name TriktU&puraL (the city of three peaks) and the Buddhist names 
Ojadwipa, Varadwipa and Manadwipa, but the etymologies of the 
last three are not clear. 

In concluding this essay I cannot do better than quote the fol- 
lowing lines from Prof. Max Mullers Science of Language on 
popular mythology or popular etymology. 

•Though one source of mythology, that which arises from ra- 
fdical and poetical metaphor, is less prolific in modern than in an- 
cient dialects, there is another agency at work in modern dialects 
"which, though in a different manner, produces nearly the same 
"results, namely, phonetic decay followed by popular etymology. 
"By means oi phonetic decay many words have lost their etymological 
"transparency, nay words originally quite distinct in form and mean- 
"ing, assume occasionally the same form. 

"Now as there is in the human mind a craving after etymology, 
"a wish to find out by fair means or foul why a thing should be 
"called by such a name, it happens constantly that words are still 
'•further changed. in order to make them intelligible once more ; or 
"when two originally distinct words have actually run into one , 
" some explanation is required and readily furnished in order to 
remove the difficulty. 

85. W. COOMARASWAMY- 
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IX. 

In the beginning of the 5th century AD. two notable visitors 
arrived in the Island. The only commentaries on the Tripitaka 
existed in Ceylon. In search of them came to Anuradhapura, about 
400 AD., the learned Brahmin Buddhaghosa, "the Voice of Buddha/' 
from Northern India. He gave a decided impetus to Buddhist lear- 
ning by translating the commentaries and composing others, and his 
works are regarded as absolute authorities in 'the interpretation of 
the Buddhist scriptures. He may be regarded as the second founder 
of Buddhism in Ceylon. 

About 412 A.D., the Chinese monk-traveller Fa-Hian landed in 
Ceylon, with which his countrymen had for centuries maintained 
continuous commercial and religious intercourse. He visited Anu- 
radliapura, then in its glory, and remained there two years engaged 
in transcribing the sacred books. He has vividly described* the 
splendour and magnificence of Anuradhapura and of the national 
religion and the prosperity of the Island. Two hundred years later; 
when another Chinese traveller, Hiouen-thsang, visited India, he met 
number sof exiles from Ceylon, who informed him that they had fled 
from civil commotions in the Island, in which the religion had un-* 
dergone persecution, the king had lost his life, cultivation Ind been 
interrupted, and the Island exhausted by famine. 

In the reign of king Dhatusena (461-479. AD.) the great 

chronicle of the Mahawansa was composed by his uncle, the monk 

Mahanama, from annals and traditions then extant. In the two chief 

monasteries iu Anuradhapura, the Great Minster and the North 

•Be»l'e BrtddhUt Records of the Wester*. »t orld Vol. 1.. pp. LX\U , »t «eq. 
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Minster, the canonical books had been handed down front generation 

to generation in Pali, with commentaries upon them, in Sinhalese, 

interspersed with mnemonic verses in Pali. In the third century 

A. D. some one collected such of the Pali verses as referred to the 

history of Ceylon, piecing them together by other verses to make 

a consecutive narrative. The poem thus constructed was called the 

Dtpavati&a, the Island Chronicle . Shortly afterwards the celebrated 

Buddiiaghosa, arriving from India^ rewrote in Pali the Sinhalese 

commentaries which are now lost. In his work, which has supplanted 

them, we may trace the ancient tradition. He quotes from the old 

Sinhalese commentary a number of mnemonic verses also contained 

in the Dipawatisa and gives in Pali the substance of the Sinhalese 

prose with which they had been originally accompanied. On the 

basis of these works and of popular legends, Mahanama, a literary 

artist* who lived a generation after Buddiiaghosa, wrote the Maha- 

itansa, which is really an epic poem of remarkable merit, with the 

national idol, Dutugemunu, the conqueror of the invading hosts of 

the Tamils, as his hero. What he says of other kings, and of Asoka 

amongst them, is only by way of introduction or of epilogue to the 

main story. 

It is written in Pali verse and convers the period B. C. o43 to 
A. D. 301. It waB continued by order of Parakrama Bahu II* of 
Darabadeniya tip to about 1262 A. D-, by the monk Dharmaki itti, 
and again to about 1295 in the reign of Pandita Parakrama Bahu 
IV. of Kurunegala, and lastly to 1758 by the monk Tibbotuwawa by 
order of King Kirttisri. It may be said of the writers of these 
chronicles, as Hume said of the old English chroniclers: "The 
monks who lived remote from public affairs, considered the civil 
transactions as subservient to the ecclesiastical and were strongly 
n fleeted with credulity, with the love of wonder, and with a pro- 
pensity to imposture." The last remark perhaps does injustice to 
rheae simple Buddhist monks who seem to have fully believed what 
i hey wrote and from whom it would be unreasonable to expect that 
sort of historical training which is quite recent growth even in 
Europe. 
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The translation made of tho Alahawmisn by George Turnout ut 
tlio Ceylon Civil Sorvico and published in 1837 constitutes a great 
landmark in Oriental archaeology and history. From him invaluable 
help was derived by James Prinsep who was then wearing himself 
out in his enthusiastic efforts to decipher the coins and inscriptions 
of India, while tho very alphabets and dialects were as yet uncer- 
tain. Without the help of Tumours Mdkdwansa* tho striking iden- 
tification of king Piyadasi of the inscriptions with the king Asoka of 
history would nover have been made, and ancient Indian history- 
would still bo in a maze. 

Excavations by General Cunningham in tho Topes (brick burial 
mounds) of Sanchi in Central India have furnished striking and un- 
expected confirmation of the Mahdveanaa. In a curt record (ch. 12) 
the chronicler givos the namos of the missionaries sent out by Tissa, 
son of Moggali, tho President of the third Convocation held by 
Asoka. They wore sent to Kashmir, to Kandahar, to the Himalaya, 
to the border lands on the Indus, to Burma, to South India and 
Ceylon. Each party consisted of a leador and four assistants* Of 
the fivo missionaries to tho Himalayan region three are named as 
Majjhima, Kassapagotta, and Dundubhissara* Now General Cunn- 
ingham found buried at Sanchi funeral-urns containing ashes of the 
distinguished persons . in whoso honour the Topes had been built. 
One of the urns bore an inscription in letters of the 3rd century B.C„ 
with tho simple legend : " Of the good man Kassapagotta, the teach- 
er of all the Himalayan region." On another urn is the legend: "Of 
the good man Majjhima;" on another : "Of the good man, Gotiputta 
of the Himalaya> successor of Dundubhissara. ' 

X. 

In the sixth century A. D., the first mention occurs in the native 
chronicles of cocoanut plantations, destined to form a fruitful source 
of wealth to future generations. The cocoanut palm is not indegenoua 
to Ceylon. Its original habitat was the tropical Islands of the Paci- 

— — — — ~ *~ ■ — ■ hfc— n » 1 1 -._.., p i — f , i ■ ■ ,i — ^— — 

* Tumour's translation covered the first 38 chapters and was published in 
1837. He had previously in 183'J published in the Ceylon Almanac an Epi- 
tome of Ceylon History, which iy reprinted as Appendix to Forbes' ' Elever 
Year* in Ccyhn,' 1830. 
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lie, from which it- has extended' to the coast of the East and Wast 
Indies, Ceylon and tropical America. This wide distribution was 
favoured by the peculiar triangular shape of the fruit, which drop- 
ping into the sea from trees growing on any shore would be carried 
by tides and currents to be cast up and vegetate on distant coasts. 
In Ceylon the plant first grew on the southern coast, which is the 
coast most exposed to such currents. King Agrabodhi ( trca 564 AD.) 
is credited by the chronicler with having made a cocoanut planta- 
tion 86 miles in extent in the south of the Island, probably near 
Weligama, where a .Vihara contains a supposed memorial of the 
king. This policy was continued in the twelfth century by king 
Parakrama Bahu, who formed a cocoanut plantation from Bentote 
to the Kaluganga, and in later times by the Dutch rulers of the 
Island. 

The Tamil influence remained supreme at Annradhapura from 
the seventh century till at last in 769 A. D., about the time of the 
first invasion of Spain by the Saracens, the city was abandoned to 
the Tamils and the capital transferred to Polonnaruwa, or Polastya- 
nagara, the site probably of a prehistoric city named after Pulastya, 
the grandfather of Havana. Polonnaruwa soon rivalled Anuradha- 
pura in magnificence. But the Tamil inroads continued, and about 
the time of the Norman Conquest of England the Sinhalese king 
was taken captive, and Polonimruwa was made a vice -royalty of tbe 
Chola kings of India. 

Gradually the Sinhalese rule was re-established at Polonnaruwa. 
Here in the twelfth century ruled the greatest of the Sinhalese 
kings, Parakrama Bahu . An adept in all the arts of statesmanship and 
war, his happy genius followed every track with like success. He 
reconquered Ceylon from the Tamils and established peace, so that, 
as an inscription on the rock at Dambulla records, " even a woman 
might traverse the Wand with a precious jewel and not be asked 
what it was." He carried his victorious standards into South India, 
Cambodia, and Siam. Vast ruins still extant, but rarely visited, bear 
witness to his power and piety. His career, fit theme for an epic 
poem, is hardly remembered save by 'the antiquarian. When shall a 
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Sinhalese Valmiki arise to sing tlic story of Parakrama's glorious life 
and fix it among the imperishable traditions of the Sinhalese race f 
It was not long before Polonnaruwa, too, had to be abandoned 
to the Tamils, who came now not from the old seats of the Pandya, 
and Chola dynasties, but from Kalinga (Northern Oircars). Then- 
domination was marked, if the chronicles are to be believed, by 
more than ordinary cruelty. " Like the gaints of Mara they des- 
troyed the kingdom and the religion of the land. Alas, alas !" "The 
whole island resembled a dwelling in flames or a house darkened 
by funeral rites." Cries which recall the wails of the Saxon chro- 
nicles of England dnring the Norman rule at about the same period. 
" The land was filled with devils and evil men. Never was there 
more misery and never acted heathens worse than these." (After a 
recapitulation of their deeds.) "The earth bare no corn, you might 
us well have tilled the sea, for the land was all ruined by such deed, 
and it was said openly that Christ and his Saints slept." The un- 
easy seat of government in Ceylon had to bo shifted from time to 
time to Dambadeniya, Yapahu, Kurunegala, (the two first, like the 
third, in the Kurunegala District), Gampola, Kotte, Sitawaka* and 
finally Kandj. (7b be Continued.) 

THE MIND AS A FACTOR. 
Of all the many conditions affecting health and length of life 
the mental attitude is the most important. " As a man thinkcth in 
his heart so is he" — so is he not only in his moral nature, not only 
in his general mentality, but as well in his physical functionings. 
No man can think bad thoughts — thoughts of anger, envy, fear, 
worry, depression — and maintain a healthy activity of his vital 
organs. No man of perfectly healthy mentality can fail to have a 
healthy body. 

It would make an interesting chapter to go into the exact 
relations between mental states and derangements of the system, 
but the space at our command will not permit us to go into this at 
the present time. It is enough, perhaps, to say that in order to 
insure health it is absolutely necessary that the mental states should 
be wholesome. The mind should be calm, hopeful, confident, the 
spirit should be true, straightforward and kindly. There will then 
be freedom from that constant disturbance of function which is the 
result of bad mental btates.' ™ Health Culture. 



The Saiva Siddhanta Sadana 

OR 

THE SIDDHANTA PRACTICE. 
TNTBOprCTION. 

The modern researches, both Western and Eastern, have led 
the modern free-thinkers to the infallible conclusion that "Behind 
* l all manifestations, inner and outer, there is a Power manifested. 
" Its universal presence is the absolute tact, without which there can 
"be no relative facts. We learn that one thing permanent is th*» 
" Unknmcable Reality hidden under all these changing shapes* 
(Vide p. 5 of my publication "The Siddhanta, the Universal Scien* ••. 
Evolution and Religion.") The above conclusion cannot but land n* 
in the self-evident truth of the Saiva Siddhanta that the said ¥ow> 
or God is the creator of all forms we see around us in the nniversr. 
The said forms, when closely studied, are found to be the product* 
or effects of earth, water, fire, air and space or akas combined in 
various proportions. The free thinkers have also found out by 
experience that the spiritual power of mind or will of man shapes 
or jfToduces the intended forms of matter. 

1 . Now, then, what is the object of God in willing or designing 
the universal forms or shapes ? Of .course, considering the system 
and order in which the forms appear and act, the object of their 
e ideation must be providential and benevolent. 

2. Next arises the question " Why did He design such forms " 
This question is best answered only in the theory of evolution. 
(Vide my 'Siddhanta'), 

3. Thirdly the question is why did he start the evolution of 
forms ? The view of the Supreme Power is, according to the Saiva 
Siddhanta, to better the existing condition of the co-existing souls 
in bondage (mala) or living beings and bless them with eternal rest 
and bliss* 

4. It is the universal experience that restless things require 
rest and that God s destruction or dissolution is to procure tempo- 
rary rest for matter (maya) after it has endured the created states 
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of forms aforesaid ami start evolution again. It >:; in this sense that 
i he Saiva Siddhanta rightly describes the Supreme power to be 
'The Universal Destroyer.' (Hara ! Hara ! Hara !). 

5. Another point of excellence in describing the Supreme 
Power is in calling Him " The Light of all lights," "The fire of all 
tires" and 'The force of all forces.' The Siddhanta says erfiuje»ir$ing 
m, iBiiteo {His form is but fire). It is our daily experience that fire is 
the destroyer of all forms, creator of all forms and preserver of all 
forms — to wit— the planet sun breeds the universal growths and 
forms. Therefore the Hara, the Power and Creator of all fires and 
forces, including the planet sun Ac, of the universe is the 'Ultimate 
Cause.' jq&pus <&$8 of the free thinkers referred to above. 

6. Thus, it is to the Hara, the Supreme Light and Grace, that 
the souls or beings should look for their Redemption, Salvation and 
Bliss, Eternal and Immutable. 

7. It is also the fact of universal acceptance that the said 
Supreme Power is the One Intelligent Power (God all-powerful, all 
gracious, and all blissful); but various interpretations are attempted 
or put upon His control over the material forces, the sun &c. And 
various schools of men assign various denominations or addresses to 
the said Hara and adopt various modes of prayer to Him for 
Redemption. Certainly there is iiq school without an idea of the Hara 
and there is no prayer without an Ideal, whatever it may be. 
Different names or meanings are given to the places of such ideal- 
worship. 

8. The object of this publication is to explain the surest and 
truest System of Frayer that we should offer to Him, which He 
should have Himself instituted in all logical probabilities. Let us see 
whether the system of Prayer of the Saiva Siddhanta satisfies the 
object of this publication. The" Saiva Siddhanta's System of Prayer 
replete with Gnana or Knowledge of the Powers and Grates of the 
Hara is fourfold in its Essence — Sariya t Kiriya, Yoga and Gnana; 
fourfold in its practice — Dasa-marga, Satputra-marga, Saha-niarga, 
and San-mar ga ; and fourfold in its effect— Sal-oka, Samipya t Sarupa 
and Sayujya. 1 moan to express these classifications in twelve Parts. 
1 shall at once *:et to the First Part. R. S. 

lie be continued} 
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1. The never to be fin-gotten Empire by & 8aryaa*cayKn« 
Kow, Esq., B.A., M.R.A.S., Editor. of the "Astrological Mag*xi*a' 
Madras. 

2. J History of South India, by S. P. Narasiuiulu Naidft Eaq-> 
Editor of the " Crescent," Coimbatore. 

3. The Ceylon National Review, Edited by Dr* A, K. QoouAtt 
swami D. Sc, F. L. S. and P. G. H^ Randy, Ceylofc. 

The Hon'ble P. Arunachalam has observed truly in his Skefeftoft 
of Ceylon, that " it would help also to recall to tts and fix in oaf 
minds the great things done by our ancestors. Thus we may in 
time 1*0 cover some of our lost originality and. acquire that self- 
confidence which is indispensable to national progress and nakkrifcl 
success. It is our good fortune to live under a Government which 
will foster every attempt in this direction." And the Ceyloa 
National Review quotes also the following passage. 

" Internationalism can be realised only on condition that strong, 
independent and tolerant nation exists ; and a nation, if it is to fulfil 
its own destiny and to be a force for good in the world, must have 
a knowledge of its past, and must realizo what are its peculiar and 
common functions in the present." These are golden words and 
it is a good augury of ihe times that India's sons wating up to the 
importance of a study of our ancient History. European scholars 
have done a good deal of the work, but so far as Southern India is 
concerned, little or nothing has been done. The recent investi- 
gations of the Government Epigraphical and Archaelogical Depart- 
ments have however gathered considerable material so far as 
Southern India is concerned and our best thanks must be due to 
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f hat most indefatigable worker Mr. S. P. Naraeiinuln Naidn for hi* 
J liiiory of South India in Tamil. If only all the available material* 
re worked into proper shape, there will be room for any number of 
volnn.es. Each of the various Dynasties that ruled in South India 
will require a separate volnme and there will be so much Romance 
and so many deAds of heroism, that its pages can be made mast 
fascinating. 

\Ve have visited the scenes described by Mr. Suryanarayana 
Row and it left in Our mind the feeling of the most profound 
sadness ; and a perusal of the book only heightens this feeling. 
That an Indian Empire should have attained to such grandeur and 
magnitude and that all this noble work should be wrecked by the 
vandalism of the moslems is the cruellest of Fate. The author h:is 
taken considerable pains in rummaging the old records and 
has niiwle a critical study of all the available materials and it is u 
thoroughly creditable compilation. The book is illustrated by a 
number of beautiful photographs in half-tone. 

So far as Ceylon is concerned the researches into ancient 
History <&c.ji will be carried on by the Ceylon Social Reform Society 
whose distinguished president is Dr. A. K. Coomaraswami of Kandy. 
The aims of the Society are 

(a) To encourage and initiate reforms in Social customs 
amongst the Ceylonese and to discourage the thoughtless imitation 
of unsuitable JSuropeau habits and customs. 

(b) To promote sympathy and mutual respect between men of 
different nationalities and in particular to emphasizo the natural 
bonds of fellowship uniting the various Eastern races in Ceylon. 

(c) To encourage the study of Pali and Sanskrit Literature and 
of Sinhalese and Tamil Literature. 

(d) To encourage the revival of native Arts and Sciences. 
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(d) To assist in the protection of ancient buildings and works 
of .art. 

The subscription is only nominal, one Rupee per annum! and 
the society ought to attract thousands of subscribers to assist in this 
glorious task. The society has already brought out 2 numbers of the 
Ceylon National Review which are all full of matters of absorbing 
interest. The last number contains a report of a deputation from the 
society to H. E- The Governor in connection with the study of 
Ceylon History and Vernacular language. And we refer to this 
fully in our next paragraph, as the struggle for the study of Verna- 
culars is ere long to be transferred to this shore as well. 

Study of Ceylon History and Vernaculars: — 

It would seem that though there is a provision for teaching the 
Ceylon History in the so-called English Schools, still it is never 
tanght and the Director wanted to excuse himself on the ground 
that there are no suitable text books, though eventually, he promised 
to do all that was in hU power to introduce the study of the subject 
in the English Schools of the country. 

In regard to the vernaculars it would seem there are two classes 
of Schools, the primary schools in which the vernaculars are alone 
taught and the so-called English Schools in which the study of it is 
optional, but in no schools of the latter description are any vernacular 
Munshis actually employed to teach the subject, so that in the result 
no vernacular is studied in these schools. Air. Obeyasekhara read 
a passage from the speech of H. E. the Governor delivered iu March 
last at the Training College to the effect, "If our children are to be 
taught to think, they must be taught to think in their own native lan- 
guage, and I do not believe in any education that takes a boy entirely 
out of the language in whish all his wants and desires are spoken when 
lie is out of school. I do not think that any language which compels 
him to think rn another language will really be an education for him 
or will even really be of practical instruction." He quotes Lord Cur- 
zon also to the effect that " As for Vernaculars which must for long 
be the sole instrument for the diffusion of knowledge among all ex- 
cept a small minority of the Indian people, we found them in danger 
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of being neglected and degraded in the pursuit of English for the 
sake of its mercantile value. By all means let English be taught those 
who are qualified to learn ii but let it rest upon a solid foundation 
of the indigenous languages, for no people will ever use another 
tongue with advantage that cannot first use its own with ease. ' it 
was pointed out that most of the boys from the better classes of the 
people do not and would not join the primary schools but go direct 
to the English schools and as the subject was only optional and was 
not taught in several standards, the boys never take to the study of 
the vernaculars. That Mr. Obeyasekara should say that what the 
Saints wished was to see that all boys on leaving school are able to 
read and write their mother tougue was indeed pathetic. To the 
question of His Excellency why Mr. Obeyasekara was not taught hi* 
mother tongue at home, if there was so great a necessity for its 
study, he replied that he was not taught it because his parents did 
not wish to see hira occupy so low a place in his class every week as 
a result of a diversion in his studies and that ail parents would 
welcome the compulsory study of one or other of the native lan- 
guages, seeing that all the boys in the class would be competing 
on equal terms and that the time they devote to the study of their 
native language cannot but be of use to them. In conclusion His 
Excellency said that he had been convinced that the grievance was 

a genuine one and promissed to make enquiry with a view of 
affording opportunity in future in the Royal College for the study of 
the vernacular- The saint has therefore to be congratulated so far 

as the success rhich has attended their efforts but we are afraid that 
people in South India are themselves going to have a hard time 
about it. We understand that the new Grant-in-aid Code just publish - 
ed contains similar provisions in regard to the optional study of Ver- 
nacular in secondary schools, and unless we agitate about it in time, 
the result of the work of half a century or more will be quite un- 
done and we will have to wish with the Cevlon Saint that our child- 
ren were at least able to read and write their vernacular correctly. 
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This forms part of the Padma Purana and elaborates in detail 

Bakti-yoga, Vibhuti-yoga, Dehaswarupa Niru- 
Siragiu bj Panda r 

Ganesa SMtrigai. panam, Sivaswarupa Nirupanam, Vairagya 

Nirupanam, Upasana Yoga and Moksha Yoga. 
The puranas are in a sense the earliest commentaries we possess on 
the Upanishads and important texts are quoted and the doctrines ex- 
pounded at length. And the Siva-gita quotes freely from the Upani- 
shads, and the learned introduction by tlie translator deals with 
this subject fully. The , translation in Tamil is to be issued in 
parts, with an elaborate commentary and the first part has been 
already received. The work promises to be most important and 
valuable. Copies can be ordered through this office- 

This is a prose version in Tamil of the Stalapurana of the sacred 

shrine at Karuvur which was recently renovat- 
Karurur Mahatmyam ed ^ ^ CQ5t b th D evakota NagaratharS 

by Pandit N. Kadiraivel , , , . *«»««,,« ■• 

Pillai of Jaffna headed by A. K. A. R. S. M. Somasunaarain 

Chettiar. Karuvur was at one time the capital 
of several dynasties and the shrine it a most reputed one. The 
story is weil written and in easy prose and lot of useful information 
is added by the author. The author holds to the orthodox view that 
this was the old Vanji. as against theconclusion of Mr. Ponnambalam 
Pillai of Trevandrum, who identified it with a town near Trevandrum 
in his articles in Pen Tamil. 



WHY ARE MOST MEN IGNORANT OF THEIR PSYCHIC VISION. 

BT 

V. MUTHUKCMARASWAMI MTDALIAR. b. a .. 

Interpreter. Chief Court. Rangoon. 
This is the long title of a brochure in Tamil Prose, heating on 
various obst ruse subjects, as ' mind external and- internal/ Mnano- 
lakshana and mind control, Atmagnana, Brahmagnana or Sivagnana, 
Advaitagnana, and other subjects. The book is very well written 
and the exposition is illustrated by various short and pithy stories 
and anecdotes and it should prove very valuable, though he mixes up 
the v'cdanta, Advaita, Siddhanta aspects a little. There is no index 
to the book which should be supplied in a subsequent edition. The 
1>ook is priced so high as rt fl* and if u is priced PiOferU- tlie 
look deserves to become pi-puUr 
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Agricalt&ral and Industrial Notes. 

Many residents in the tropics are familiar with the ground pearls 

which are often to be seen in the soil of gard- 

roun pear s. ^ plots, and cultivated fields. To tourists they 

are offered for sale either in bulk, or made up into necklaces. It is 

probable that very few persons realize that these interesting objects 

are made by insects, and are similar to the various scales and 

blights that infest many of the wild and cultivated plants, in the 

West Indies. The ground pearl is the way shell of a small insect 

which gradually builds up this protective covering from its body 

secretions. The shape varies, but as a general rule it is rounded. 

Tho size varies also. Many of them are small, but some reach a siz* 

of 6 m. m. (J inch) in length, and many are 5 in. m. long. The 

insect that makes this delicate way -shell has the technical name 

Margarodes formicarium. As has already been stated it is one of 

the scale insects, and it feeds by sucking the juices from the roots 

of plants by means of its slender proboscis. 

Many of the ground pearls, when found, are the empty shells 
of insects which have died, but they may be found attached to tho 
roots of plants, and in this latter event they contain the living 
insect. 

They are to be seen at the roots of the sugar-cane, Indian corn, 
and of many garden plants. In Barbados, they are most abundant 
in the ground about guava trees, and in Montserrat, they are seen 
in clusters at the base of the common wild acacia (Acacia tortuosa) 
a very abundant shrub on waste lands in that island. 

When ground pearls occur on crops of garden plants in suffici- 
ent numbers to cause any injury to the plants, they may be controll- 
ed by saturating the soil with a weak solution of whale oil soap (1 lb 
of whale oil soap in 5 gallons of water), or a dilute solution of kero- 
sene emulsion. 
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The Agricultural Record of Trinidad, for December 1891, contained 

an article dealing with the durability of Bam- 
*B*iitboo. 7P ^oo, an< ^ referred especially to the popular 

notion that bamboo cut at a *' good moon" was 
very durable, while the same quality of bamboo cut at a "bad moon 7 ' 
had no lasting qualities. The author of the article, Mr. J. H. Hart, 
F.L.S. states that, by merely soaking freshly — cut bamboos in water 
for a fortnight, their durability may be greatly increased ; and that 
bamboos cut in a * bad moon,' may thus be rendered more durable 
than those cut in a 'good moon/ which have not been soaked. The 
author further explains that the bamboo suffers much from the 
attacks of insects, among which is the small weevil (Dinoderus minu- 
tus). The effect of the soaking is stated to be the extracting of 
sugar or other matter which attracts the insects; and as a conse- 
quence, they attack the wood less vigorously. 

It would be interesting to know whether further experiments 
have been carried out since this article appeared, in order to prove 
the efficiency of this process with regard to other woods and 
timbers. 



In the book of the Kothamsted Experiments, Mr. A. D. Hall dis- 
cusses the question of the composition of the 
.Coupontion of wheat whoat grain and Hs min products This wag R 

question to which Lawes and Gilbert devoted 
much attention. In a paper published in 1857, they showed that, 
as a result of experimental millings of wheat grain, the percentage 
of nitrogen was lowest in the Hour itself, but increased considerably 
in the more branny portions. The ash was ten times as great in the 
coarsest bran as in the finest flour. 

These investigators strongly protested, however, against the 
idea that the whole meal of the wheat grain is the most nutritive 
food, and that ordinary white bread is deprived of much of its value 
by reason of the removal of the bran. It was well-known that the 
branny portions had a decided aperient action, which caused them 
to pass through the body too rapidly, consequently before the system 
had extracted as much nutritious matter as they should yield* 
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'Of coarse, if the branny portions were reduced to a perfect state 
of fineness, and it were found that this prevented the aperient action 
there might be some advantage. But to suppose that whole- 
wheat-meal, as ordinarily prepared, is, as lias generally been assum- 
ed, weight for weight more nutritious than ordinary bread flour is 
an utter fallacy, foil tided on thereotical text- book dicta, not ontjr 
entirely unsupported by experience, bnt inconsistent with it.* Mr. 
Hall states that the result of an elaborate experimental test of this 
subject by the U- S. Department of Agriculture during the last few 
years has teen to confirm fully Lawes and Gilberts opinion of the 
superior nutritive value of while bread. 

An important article on this subject appears in the last number of the 
C>anoppnests agricultural journal' of India from the pen of 

m plants i) r j \y Leather. The ryots frequently com- 

plain that their cattle die of eating the green stalks of cholam, and 
this fact is investigated and explained in this paper. It appears in 
the cholam stalk, and in the tapioca root, and in the seeds of Lima 
Bean and lotus and bitter almonds, *lc, there are among others two 
substances, one a glucoside and another a fermenting substance 
called an enzyme. The glucoside yields the sugar and besides a 
poison called Prussic acid derived from cyanogen. By crushing the 
stalk or seed or root the ferment and glucoside undergo a chemical 
combination producing the poison. The poison can be destroyed by- 
boiling. The various conditions which result in the production of 
the poison are fully investigated and we may quote the following 
paras. 

"Prussic acid is a well-known poison. One grain is a fatal dose 
in man. Obviously then these cyanogenetic compounds, Bome'of 
which are now known to be present in certain crops, possess a spe-* 
cial interest to the agriculturist. For, althogl* the farmer does not 
boil fodders with acid, if these peculiar substances are brought in 
contact with a suitable enzyme, the formation of prussic acid will 
ensue. And it so happens that with these glucosides, a suitable 
enzyme is generally in the plant, not in the same cells, but in the 
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same part of the plant. It is only necessary to crush almonds or 
jowari leaves or tapioca root in water, and allow the mixture to 
stand for a short time, in order to cause the change that I have 
spoken of. The mixture is then poisonous. 

Another factor which in some cases is of great importance i*j 
that enzymes are destroyed by boiling water. Jt follows, therefore, 
that if a substance contains one of these, glncosidea and also an 
enzyme, in order to prevent the latter from having any effect on 
the former, it is only necessary to. heat the material sufficiently for 
a short time, when all danger of the production of prussic acid will 
pass away. 

We may now consider what is known regard imr those evano- 
genetic glucosides which occur in Indian crops. The first crop which 
we may notice is Andropogon sorghum (jowar, juan, cholum). This 
plant contains the glucoside dhurriv, situated principally in the 
leaves and stem. It is probable that as maturity approaches, the 
quantity of dhurrin decreases until it becomes negligible. Jr, is ac- 
companied by an enzyme, and it is only necessary to crush the plant 
in order to bring the two substances into contact ami so cause the 
formation of prussic acid. 

iTie quantity of the latter depends entirely on that of the glu- 
coside present. Usually it is only small, but occasionally it increases 
seriously. It is well-known how poisonous sorghum fodder becomes 
at times. Suddenly that cattle are attacked with serious illness of 
which some die. 

Whilst this general fact is established, the causes a«vri:iin- 
ed are few. Ono such occurred near Pooua iti June l!M.H. The work 
bullocks at one of the Government Farms were sudden i\ attacked, a 
number became seriou^.y ill, and two died. Some of the todder was 
sent, after being, partly air-dried, to the laboratory for examination. 
After crushing it with water and allowing it to stand overnight, I "28 
grain of prussic acid was obtained per one pound of green fodder. 
The same crop was examined a month later when the quantity of 
prussic acid obtained was *7p grain per pound. There is no doubt 
that fodder containing so much of the glucoside as these figures in- 
dicate is poisonous to cattle. This crop was sown in March 1904, was 
grown under irrigation and had reached the flowering stage, when 
it affected the, cattle so seriously. Naturally feeding with this fodd- 
er was stopped. But the crop was allowed to grow to full maturity ; 
it was then harvested (July 11th), fully dried, and then fed later to 
cattle without anv harmful effects. 
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Srikanta Bashya 

AND 
THE SIDDHANTA SASTRAS. 



It is with great pleasure we record the fact that the 
Srikanta Bashyam on the Vedanta Sutras was finished in the last 
number of this Magazine. Our best thanks are due to Mr. Maha- 
deva Sastriar for his very able and scholarly translation. The 
importance of this translation can in no way be overestimated when, 
as is well-known, this Bashya is the earliest of the existing commen- 
taries en the Sariraka Mimansa Sutras of Sri Badarayana. (Vide 
the article extracted from the Brahma Vidya of the late Pundit 
Srinivasa Dikshitar p. 215 Vol. II. of this Magazine). He was an 
elder contemporary of Sri Sankara, and nearly all the lives of Sri 
Sankara refer to Sri Srikanta or Nilakanta. Very little indeed is 
known of him besides that he was a native of Southern India. He 
is said to have composed commentaries on the Upanishads and on 
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the Gita, but except scattered portions here and there, the full 
commentary is not yet available. Among his followers were the 
great Haradatta and Appaya Dikshita. Appaya Dikshita's magrma 
opus was his Viritti on Srikanta Bashya, called Sivarka Mani 
Dipika, which is being now issued in parts by Halasyanatha 
Sastrigal of Kumbaconam. Being tho earliest, Srikanta's Bashya 
should be of the highest value for historical purposes, especially in 
regard to the question as to what was the true meaning of Badara- 
yana himself. It must strike every impartial reader that though he 
was a Saiva, and a believer in the Saiva Agamas, he rarely obtrudes 
his own views, but with a rare fidelity and honesty which is highly 
commendable, he sticks to the text and just brings out its leading 
idea. His style is very terse and simple, avoiding all prolixity. 
Nearly all the Siddhanta writers have drawn upon his commentary 
in the elucidation of their doctrines; and as we have elsewhere 
pointed, there is essential unity between the Vedanta, as expounded 
by Srikanta, and the Siddhanta , and the distinction between the two 
is one without a difference, and so the whole philosophy is called 
Vedanta Siddhanta Samarasa. Every European Scholar and Chris- 
tian missionary who has studied the system carefully has been 
struck with its eclectic character, and its essential agreement with 
Christianity. As the world is very largely christian, those who have 
the interests of the Ancient Indian National Philosophy at heart 
will see the importance, nay the necessity of spreading a krowledge 
of this Samarasa philosophy among the christian nations. We do 
not desire the conversion of the Christian World, but what we want is 
that they should not look down upon us as the perishing heathen, 
and that in course of time they should come to appreciate our truths 
and love and respect us. If this tmd can possibly bo achieved 
nothing can tend to the greater glory of oithcr religion. 
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It will be known that it was little more than 10 years ago, 
Mr. Nallaswami PiUai published his translations oiSwagnanabodham 
and Tiruvarutpayan, and since then, that he has been systemati- 
cally and unflinchingly working hard in this field, the piges of this 
Magazine wil! bear ample testimony to. The bulk of the transla- 
tions, nearly all the leading articles and reviews and literary 
contributions have been contributed by him; and that by these 
means he has well succeeded in disseminating a knowledge of this 
Samarasa Guana, and in creating a taste for Tamil literature goes 
without saying. Acting on a suggestion thrown out by Mr. B. W. 
Frazer that the Rev. Dr. G. U- Pope should bring out an edition 
of the Siddhanta Works, we hare communicated with the veteran 
Tamil Scholar and we are happy to state that he has kattdly 
consented to issue an edition of Mr. IfoUasvraani Pill&i'a works 
together with Sivaprakasam, which he hopes to complete 6416% and 
Srikanta Bashya. They will be issued in two Volume* uniform 
with Dr. Popes Tiravachakam, and will be priced at 15 Us., both 
Volumes, to subscribers who will register their names before the 
31st December 1906. We earnestly hope that our proposal will 
meet with a ready acceptance by the public. 



" Life is a leaf of paper white, 

Whereon each one of us may write 

His word or two, and then comes night ; 

Greatly begin ! though thou have time 

But for a line, be that sublime. 

Not failure, but low aim, is crime" 

Lowell, 
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Cameos from Camil CHcraturc 

HEROISM OF AN ANCIENT DAME. 

Piirananuru, 97b, 279. 

[The Heroism displayed by this ancient Tamil Da mo is simply 

(frand, and would beat that of the Spartan : mother. The Purana- 

nuru and Agananuru are full of incidents of sublime Heroism. The 

men delighted in the number of wounds they received in the front 

part of their body, as do the German students now. The conquests 

made by the Tamil kings were far and wide. We have forgotten 

all this past now. We take delight in recounting the deeds of other 

nations. The ancient Tamil martial races are now employed in 

carrying on the most menial offices. Our ancient swords have been 

literally beaten into spindles and ploughshares. Our friend 

wondered how this poor piece of humanity who could not stand the 

cross examination of the Government pleader could have possessed 

any martial blood in his veins. We hope to set forth now and then 

in these pages the deeds of valour displayed by our Tamil people 

just to remind our readers that we too had a glorious past.] 

I. 

Qp&itLijpipfiQQeuGBr tutrQ&n&r &&%&$)& 
Q&m&m ii& sir QjQ 'a/r 'tar &saifiisjs(oSU(m6iu 
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She was very old, her views stood out and the bones 
protruded. She heard many people give out that her zon had 
turned from the battlefield and fled. She vowed that it be true 
that her son was afraid of battle, she would cut off the breast that 
suckled him. With fury in her face and sword in hand, she turned 
over the dead bodies in the red field and searched and she came 
across the dead body of her son cut in two. At sight of her dead 
son, she rejoiced more than on the day she gave him birth to. 

II. 

tuir&sr Q'jjjiPi^i ,&$&$ Qpirifi ipsa Q err 
Qi(rrj'$gBhp Q&q^sQpQsuGir GJdsr^/sear 
Qu(7F>£laDjr e8evm£ lUfr&sNQuuLLL^ssrQ&sr 

Our heart ceases at this dame s great con rage. 

Well may she merit her ancient age. 

In a former war, her father it was 

Who, killed by an elephant, died in the field. 

It was in the other day's battle, her husband 

Pell overpowered by numerous hosts : 

And now to-day at the beat of drum, 

Delighted and yet how sad was she this woman with an only son. 

She lovingly oiled and combed his hair, 

Gave him his spear and bade him seek the battle field ! 

J. M. N. 
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C»e Reflexions or a Soul 

A Fleeting day called life was given me. But the misery of it 
all was more than I could bear. Why a,vaken she ghosts that 
slumber in me ? The incidents of what once was, • rush upon my 
reeling brain and make me more miserable than ever. What a 
chequered life is mine! What i griefs assail my heart! How 
wretched and miserable I am ! How deeply do I feel the woes and 
wrongs I have suffered ! How long, O how long, I am to drag on 
this weary existence ! How long, O how long, I am to lead this 
lonely life, with an enfeebled body and a wounded heart ! Despair 

blank, dark despair deepens into my heart. Rarth, canst thou 

not receive me into thy bowels ? O Grave, canst thou not heap 
tby dust over me ? O Fire, canst thou not consume me into 
nothingness ? Misery's mate I have been. With Despair I have 
fallen in love. 

Friends and relatives have I none. I find Self at the bottom 
of existence. A self forgetting love is as rare as is admirable. I 
don't wonder at those brave men who spurned life and courted 
death. In despair, Nature's noblemen seek to cast off this mortal 
coil — never mind the means— they are questions of circumstance. 
In desperate sorrow the best of our race are provoked to do things 
which assumes an unbecoming look to a crowd of unsympathetic 
imbeciles. To spurn life where life means torture an<^ dishonour is 
no cowardice. It is the insane coward that fears death. Death is 
full of suggestions of beauty and hope to the brave and thoughtful 
men. 

Best of us are capable of erring. But a very few of us are 
brave and noble enough to make a free and generous confession of 
their mistakes. And what aro crimes but mistakes. Every one 
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of us seeks to enjoy pleasure and avoid pain. None of as seeks evil 
willingly. In this search for pleasure, in this struggle to avoid pain 
we make countless slips. But oar glory is we get up every time wo 
fall. Best of us are redeemed sinners. We lay no claim to perfec- 
tion. That would be hypocrisy of the worst type. The best 
amongst us are those who aro as perfect as the frailties incident to 
humanity can allow them to be. But who is to castigate the car 
which unceasingly yells at ;he heels of brave men. This world 
would bo a beauteous Eden but for the dirt-eaters, the scandal- 
mongers. I would tolerate any criminal — he is but a victim of 
circumstance — but 1 scorn the rascal who finds his delight in 
speakiug the scandal of his fellows. Scoundrels sit in judgment ! 
The rascal preaches sermons ! The rascal who kills a fellow man 'a 
reputation is worse than a murderer. The thief who for the 
gratification of his malevolent affections of envy and hate robs 
another of his joy, the scoundrel who pretends friendship for betray- 
ing those who trust him, is the worst thief, a disgrace to the human 
race. Do what you will — but be sincere. You are safe. It is sinceri- 
ty that sanctifies the soul. The mean and the malicious are here 
amidst us to try the patience and the courage of the brave. Let 
the past be death's. The future is ours. With thought, with love, 
with courage, even the worst of ns would make himself a God. A 
world g word is an airy nothing. We are in a mad house. Each 
of us is ill, in delirium. And we talk ill of each other. Scandal 
seems to be tho pride and glory of the human tongue. Tho dirt- 
eater, the calumniator, tho betrayer, the liar, tho pretender, is a 
thorn by the sido of this life's rose. Cast him out by indifference, 
by neglect, by laugh and scorn. Your lifo would givo the lie to 
his wretched canards. Be fair. Look fair in your own eyes. Bo 
a- Man. Be not a worlds slave. Care for RcaJity. Let go 
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Appearances. Be pure and clean for the health and serenity of 
your soul. This life i^ bat a day. This world is but a speck. 
Look to the eternity of time ! Look to the immensity of space ! Let 
your reputation die. Let your name be tarnished and darkened. 
What though Memory should fail to write your praise. Fame is 
condemned to silence at last. Like the moon, this planet, our world, 
would one day be a corpse. Even this mighty sun with his tireless 
energy of fire would soon meet a tragic death. Behold. Fear no 
man. Live a brave and thoughtful life. Bid Death welcome in all 
peace and joyousness. Let go the cares and fears of a fleeting day. 
Defy a world's word. Be true to Nature. In Nature's presence, 
all shams must shrink, all rascalities must sit mute. No loss, no 
suffering, must Cause to the brave -honest a moment's despair. 
These subtle losses and solid gains are nothing in Eternity's 
economy. How long are we to be here ? How long would we be 
chained to Pain ? How long would we be here worrying one another? 
How long would this talk of us continue ? Would not the succeed- 
ing generations have their own talks? Why magnify an hours 
concern ? Why invite sorrow ? To the unsympathetic gaze of a 
thoughtless crowd let us present the beauty and the glory of a soul 
that is pure, that is true. Let us present to the world a courage 
which would know no fear, which would acknowledge no obstacle, 
which would scorn every life's care to death. It is not the troop 
of ' friends/ it is not the glitter of reputation, it is not the heap of 
money-bags, it is not the crowd of 'bewitching' women, it is not this 
pompous show or that, that promises you Happiness, but a life of 
beauty, of sincerity, of courage, that is lived for its own joy, and 
not for the show of a crowd, not for the gaze of a world, not for the 
putrid lips of rumour. Life and Death are one. Praise and 
Censure are but a passing war of winds : to him who sees his self 
in this boundless universe and who has cast off this little hours' 
cares and fears in the joyous thoughts of Eternity. 

A. S. M. 



The Inner Meaning of Siva Linga. 

(Continued from page 169 Vol, VII.) 
We may at the outset say that the Linga stands for the sacred 
fire o^the old " Yagna Salas," while the temple itself stands for the 
sacrificial grounds — be the said temple built as the Hridaya 
prastharas such as the temple of Chidambaram, or Sariraprasthara 
as in other places. The old Yupastamba of the Yagnasala is the 
Dwajas tamba of the Siva Alaya. The Altar is the Balipitam and 
the ashes are the Bhasma, while the Paso (victim) of the old 
sacrifice is the bull or nandi. While one bnli near the dwajastamba 
is the Pasu, another bull on the other side of the Balipitam stands 
for the freed one and hence called Nandi or God.* We are en- 
joined in the Sastras that we should on no account cross between 
the 2nd Nandi and Sivalingam. The penalty for transgressing 
this injunction is great. The first Nandi near the dwajastamba 
corresponds to the soal bound by the 3 pasas, Anava, Karma, and 
Maya, and the 2nd Nandi on the other side of the Balipitam (the 
altar where the victim is sacrificed) represents the soul freed from 
the pasas. The 2nd nandi has offered itself as an oblation into the 
sacred fire of Brahmam. No one can separate the offering from 
the fire into which it has been offered. The priest who officiates in 
this sacrifice of the Atraa is alike called the Dikshita. The 
Hit wicks here are the Sadhaka-Acharyas. The mantra 'Vonghat r 
plays an important part in this Yaga as in the old sacrifices. In the 
old yagas such as Garudachayana etc., certain mounds were erected 
while there were also other minor kundaa and mandalas and Vedis. 
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This is Ifowtliri. In all acts dono in the Sivalaya from Karshnrvto 

Prathishta and from Prathishta to Ootsava and from Ootsava to 

Prayaschitta, some of the same processes are repeated a number of 

times. The construction of kundas. mantapas, and the performance 

of ceremonies thereto, homas, rearing of palikas are all repeated 

several times. During the Balastapana, Pavitrotsava, Yagas, 

Li n^ra -stapana, Nrutta saba, Vimana stapana, Soola stapana Prasadu 

and Gopura.stapanas during car-stapana etc., the same mantras 

such as Pranava and Panchabrahmas etc., are repeated. The 

Acharva, who has had Acharva-abhisheka done to him, is the fit 

man to establish both the sthira linga and Chara linga. The Sthira 

linga (immoveable emblem) is the Jinga in the temple and chara 

linga is the Acharya. Both of them become objects of worship and 

both of thorn become god's emblem by the same kind of processes. 

Honco the Agama says : 

" Sthavaraui Jangamam chaiva Lingam D vivid ham Ishyathe — 
Sthavaram Sthapitham Lingam Jangamam Dikshitam Viduhu- 
Jangamasyavamavena Sthavaram nishphalam Bhavet." 

"Stavara (immoveable) and Jan gam a are two kinds of lingas. The 
stavara linga is the one established in the temple and the dikshita 
is the Jangaina linga. The stavara linga worship will be of no 
avail if you have no regard for the Jangama linga." The Agamas 
mention 7 kinds of lingas. They are the Gopuras, Sikhara, portals 
Frakaras (Walls), Balipitam, the Archaka, and the linga in the 
inner sanctuary. 

"Gopuram Sikharam Dvaram Prakaram Balipeetakam, Archa- 
kam Moolalingamcha Sapta Lingamthu Darsayeth." 

The Balipeetam is called the Bhadra-lingam. It is on the 
Balipitam that the devotee is converted into Sivam. Hence it is 
called the Bhadra linga. The Sikhara is identically the Moola linga 
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as wo shall hereafter show. The portals and the piakaras are 
Siva linga as they .remind us of the Eternal Lord. In all these and 
in the thousand and one references, the word " Linga" is used in 
the sense of " Symbol." Tims Sivalingam is that Symbol which 
reminds us of the "Unknown Deity ' presiding over all the universe. 

. We said that the temple is the old yagasala. What is the most 
important thing in the yagas? Certainly the sacred Fire. If the 
pasu is Nandi and the Balipitam is the place where the victim is 
sacrificed, where is the sacred fire in this yaga sala in which the 
Aham— homa is performed ? Certainly that is the linga. Thus the 
linga shooting upwards is the pillar of fire climbing upwards. 
Those who are acquainted with the technicalities used in the yagas 
cannot but regard the eternal as the Pasu pa tin — " Imam Pasum 
Pasupathe the Adya Badnami," **I now tie this pasu for thee, oh 
Pasupathi. " says the Veda. " Avorajanam Adhvarasya Rudrain," 
(Rudra who is the king of sacrifices). "Ghathapathim Medhapathim 
Rudram" (Rudra the lord of the slain and the marrow). " Ayam 
Somaha Kapardine kritham " (This soma is performed for the one 
with braided hair) " Rowdri Vai Gowha " (This cow belongs to 
Rudra) are the Srutis. The 21 yagnas, 7 paka yagas, 7 haviryagnas 
and 7 somayagnas are all propitiated to Rudra. The Xarmakanda 
says : " Eka eva Rudro nadvitiyaya tasthe," " Esham Isaha 
Pasupathihi Pasoonam chathushpadam utha Dvipadam," " Ya Ise 
Asya Dvipadits chathushpadaha/' " Ethavantho vai Pasavaha 
Dwipadachathushpadascha," " Thasmath Rudraha Pasoonam Adhi- 
pathihi," " Rudra alone stands without a second"— and the Gnana- 
kanda (Upanishads) reproduces the same in a higher sense- "Ekohi 
Rudro nadwithiyaya thastheehu— ya Iman Lokan Isatha Isanibhihi" 
— ** Yo Devanam Adhipo yasmin Loka Adhi Srithaha ya Ise asya 

•Dvipadaha chathushpadaha kasmai Duvayu Uavisha Videm;i 
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" Rudra is the Pasupathi and tlie pasus are these two legged and 
four legged beings." " Pasoogumsthagumschakre Vayavyan— Aran- 
yan— Gramyascha ye — Tham Yagnain Barhishi Prowksham — Puru- 
sham Jatham Agrathaha— ThenaDeva Ayajantha — Yagnena yagnam 
Ayantha Devaha." '*' The birds, the beasts and men became pasus* 
The devas sacrificed the first born pnrusha." The Upanishads too 
borrow the same language. ''Vrathamethath Pasupatham Pasupasa 
Vimokshaya", " Gnatva Devam Muchyathe sarva Pasaihi'', " Gnatva 
Devam sarva Pasapahanihi "", " Visvaroopaikapasain", ** Dhyanani- 
rmathanabhyasath Pasam Bahathi Pandithaha." 

Indeed in all the Atyasramopanishads such as the Svetesvatara 
this Pasupathi is praised. Thus if there is truth in the fact that the 
Alayas are only sacrificial grounds in a higher sense, then the sacred 
fire must be the sivalinga. If the sivalinga does not stand for 
the * 'Sacred fire" what else could it represent, especially when there 
is a Balipitam, a Pasu and a Yupastainba before it. The old 
Iranians have perpetuated the Eternal One in the form of *' fire"; 
and the Aryans too might have had the very same emblem of fire 
in their public places of worship. Why had they represented the 
fire in the form of a stone pillar ? The answer is plain enough. 
They had not only to represent the sacrificial fire, but also the 
sacrificial mound, the sacrificial post and the victim to be sacrificed. 
All this they represented in the same kind of material. Their idea 
was not only to represent the "Unknown Principle" in the resplen- 
dent form of fire, but also to perpetuate the working of Pasupathi 
in His manifold ways, without altering His form as a pillar of fire. 
In one and the same place, they had perpetuated the nature of 
the Pathi, the Pasu and the Pasas, of the 36 tat was resolving into 
the 3 kinds of Maya viz,, the Moolaprakriti, the Asuddha maya and 
the Kutila (Suddha maya) controlled by the Iclicha, Gnaiia, and 
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Kriya Saktis of the Lord, of the 5 kinds of pranara, indeed 6f the 
workings of the Bivine' Lord and of the end and aim of aU 
creation. Hence it is, they have established the temples from 
the Himalayas to the Cape Comorin in the same granite rocks: 
This lingam of fire is made to rest on a pi tarn. In some cases 
the pitam can be removed* This Pitam too is in seme places 
circular (Vrithakara) and at other places square (Chatnrasra.) 
But the most Common one is the circular pitam. Imagine a lotus 
supported on its long stalk while its petals are open.. There 
are whorls of petals rising one over the other. In the midst 
of this flower you see a small ovary of yellow color with 
small yellow colored stamens round it and with pollen sticking to 
them in the centre. Here you see a lingam. It is only in reference 
to this the A gama says <*Pattika kanja kantabja pattika dyapra- 
tharika." This abja (lotus) contains a pattika, a neck etc. 

The following stanza from the works of SriUlagudaya nayanar 
will clearly show the nature of the Sivalinga. 

iSeor ^ i #jr£a/u9iraBr&u> tsssr &?(*&* reiser itq^ *pjdis<bQu!T($LLL-ir(9) 

The tank is Anava. The soil is karma. Tho root is Maya. 
The 24 tatwas fiom prithivi to Prakriti, the stalk. The 8 petals 
are the 7 vidya tatvas and suddhavidya. The kesaras (stumena) 
are the Isvara tatvas and Sadakya tatva. The pistil of 
the flower is the Sakti tatva. The Nadha and bindu form the 
ovary." Here, apart from the Atma Vidya tatvas and Buddhavidya, 
the linga proper is made up of Isvara and Sadakya, Bindu and 
Nadu tatwas- Tho Agama acharyas prescribe internal as well as 
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external poojas and Hoinas. The lieart is the place of pooja and 
the Nabhi (abdomen) is the place for homa. Corresponding to tho 
heart there is a place df worship outside, and corresponding to tho 
Nabhi there is tho Sivagnihotra kundam. A true saivite is 
enjoined to do both the pooja and homa, both internally and exter- 
nally- He alone who has done the pooja in tho lieart is qualified 
to do the pooja outside- Indeed without Siva poojah in the heart, 
there cannot be poojah outside. Similarly, without the homa in the 
Nabhi, there cannot bo agnihotra in the fire pot outside. Tho 
heart is a lotus, the nabhi kunda is an other lotus. Similarly tho 

liuga outside is described to be seated in a lotus, and the fire- pot 
outsido is a lotus. Af tor the completion of the pooja and the homa 
intornally and externally, there is the place for Samadhi (deep- 
contemplation). The seat for that in the inner side is the Brain; and 
outside, he is required to select a lonely place for doing this Sama- 
dhi. The brain too is a lotus. The lotns of the heart is considered 
to possess 8 petals and the lotus of the brain thousand petals* Of 
course, in all these various lotus flowers there are lingas. The 
lingas are all jyothies or colloquially pillars of fire. Sreemat 
Aghora Sivacharya in his Nityanushtana rules observes thus regard- 
ing the contemplation of the Lord in the Brain. 

" Vowshadantha Moolena Sikhantharasthadadho mukha 

padmasravadamrutha dharabhihi Sakala Nadimukham pravishta- 
bhihi Sabahyabhyantaram sarva saruramaplavya, Hridaye Nala 
Patra karnika roopam Padmam Akaradi Matratraya yekthena 
Pranavena Suddha Vidyatmakam Asanain, Thatkarnikayam pnr- 
yashtakam ohathushkalena Pranavena Avatharnam Bhuvayiha thas 
min Dwadasanthaatham Bindu Roopam Sivamayam Atmanam Pan- 
chakaleva Poorakena Srishya samaneeya — Jyothirupam samsthapya 
Vowshadantha sakthi mantrocharavona kshubda uakthi Parisrutha 
Bahukmrutha Pravahona Abhishinehayeth.' 
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"Wetting his body all over with the discharges of the honey 
(nectar) exuding^ from the lotus whose petals are blown down- 
wards, and thinking that the heart is a lotus possessing a stalk, 
petals, karnika (bud) and making ii the seat of Siiddha Vidya and 
Beating on it, the Atma of the nature of Siva, of the form of Hindu, 
on taking him down from his seat in the Brain (Dwadasanta) and 
establishing vhe Lord of the form of Jyothis, this Atma must make 
abhishekams to the Lord with the waters of Sakti made to flow all 
round." 

" Thadami Poorva va dangauyasam Vidhaya Hrinnabhi Biudu 
Stltanani Pooja Homa samadhinam stbanani sankalpya Vakshya 
mana kramena Bhavopanitha Pushpadyaihi Anthar Hridpadme 
sivam sarvopacharaihi Manasa sampoojya.', "Nabhi kunde swatas- 
siddhagnow (J-nananalam Nyaseth, Thathaha sooryayutha, samapra. 
bam Hrid pundarika Madhyaththu sushnmnena Y'ath ana-lam Dvada 

santhe Pade Yojyam Thejaha Punja Pinjaram, Thena Vinyastha 
Margena Gnananalam sivam sampoojya Poorakakrishtena Bindu 
prasrutha, Amrutha roopena Ajyena Homani Krithva, Authaha Pooji- 
tham Devaya samarpiya, Poojam samarpya Bindow sarvathomukham 
sphurath Tharakakaram Isvaram Dhyatva, Bahibipoojayamitlu Prar- 
thya Labdha, anugnaya — sthana suddhim samachareth. ' 

"Then making the anganyasa as before (conversion of one's body 
into that one in which it will be fit for god to take hi3 seat,) think- 
ing in his mind, the heart, the navel, and the Brain as places 
respectively for making poojah, homa and Samadhi, and worshipping 
Sivam in the lotus of the heart with all respect due to Him with 
the flowers of Ahimsa etc., in the manner hereunder to be described 
blow up into flame (kunda) the fire of Gnana in the fire pot of 
Navel. Then we should pour over Siva, the fire of wisdom, the 
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thi-k cluster of Tejas, of the sheen of a thousand suns, the ghee 
nectar flowing from the Bindu. *"he Jvala or flume is said to rise 
from the navel and reach the Dwadasanta through the heart as 
through the Nadi of Sushumna. The long blazing Hume is here the 
lino-a. In the heart lotus god is Jyothirupa and in the navel, god is 
Gnananala, Tejahpunja pinjara. The water to he poured over the 
linga in the heart lotus is Sakthi Kshubda sakti prasruthabahulam- 
rutha pravaham and the ghee to be poured over the flame of fire 
rising from the navel is Bindu prasantha Amrutha roopena ajya 
Bindu. The water and the ghee are the same ■*= Sakti.. He 
should then offer all the fruits of pooja to the Lord and contem- 
plating Isvara in the Biudn stana (Brain) as a sinning star (spurath 
tharakakara with faces on all sides sarvatho (mukha) take (anugna) 
his commands and request him that he may be allowed to do pooja 
outside and with the permission so obtained, he must select a place 
outside for doing the pooja and must wash the place etc. After 
making the Sthana suddhies and Mantra Suddhies, the devotee 
must do poojah outside." Thus the Paddhathikara continues 
" Mownam Asthaya Mantran Hrasva Deergha Plutha kramena 
Omkaradi Namonthan Ucharya Mantra suddhirn kuryath."...Tha- 
danu poorvarchitam poojam Gayathriya sampoojra, Asthrena Linga 
Pindike Praksholya, samanya Arghya Jalena abhishichya chala lin^a 
Ashta pushpekaya Asana moorthy Moolairva Abhishichya, yavadi 
choornena Virookshya...MoolenaPanchavaram Brahmabhj rangais- 
cha swahanthaihi Vyoma vyapyadiva Va...sahasra dharayacha 
sugandha sithala Jalena Namaka chamaka Purusha sooktha 
Manthrena yatheslitamabhi shichya, Gandhodakena sthapitha 
sivakalasenapi samsnapya, Paschat Hridayena Arghyajalena 
Abhishichya, suddha Vasthrena " o mmrujya Peete samaropayeth.'* 

(7b he rtm tinned.^ 
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XL 

Among the kings of this later time a high place must be given to 

Parakrma Bahu II., of Dainbadeniya, who was not only liko IiLs 

great name -sake a warrior and an administrator, but also a great 

scholar and, like his father Wijaya Bahu III. , a patron of learning. 

The latter is reported in the Raja Batnakari to have 
"established a sciiool in a very village and cliarged the priests who 
superintended the same to take nothing from the learners, promising 
that they would be rewarded for their trouble by himself ; and thus 
every day infinite crowds of priests were daily at the king's door, 
receiving rice and clothing for their trouble of teaching ; and to 
the higher order of priests who did not leave their monasteries, the 
king ordered their victuals and what they wanted to be sent. Ho 
also examined the 'progress made by the pupils and, according to then- 
merit in learning, promised them that they should be made priest; 
and the most eminent among them he appointed to particular stations 
to preach. Having brought religion and learning to this flourishing 
state, the king exhorted all ranks to persevere in this manner and 
thus greatly encouraged religion." It should be remembered that 
in ancient Ceylon, as in Burma to this day, the national instructors 
were the Buddhist monks and from the earliest times the kings took 
a warm interest in education. In an inscription on the Mihuttale 
tablets (Muller's Ancient Inscriptions of Ceylon p. 85.)king Mahinda 
who ruled at Polonnamwa (circa. 100O A.D.) grants, inter alia, a 
village to a teacher in the Ambasthala temple at Mihintalo, Parak 
raiaa Bar: VL who rnled at Kotte (VU0-l4tf2 AD) was the 
3 
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ATiecenas of his age and was himself a scholar and author. He 
established two Colleges for the instruction of priests, one at 
Totagamuw^., the other at Keragala, the former presided over by 
Ceylon's greatest poet Sri Rahula Sthawira, commonly called 
Totagamuwa. 

Parakrama Bah u II of Dambadeniya ruled thirty-five years 
(1240 — 1275 AD.) and with the aid of his son Wijaya Bah a whom 
he appointed Vice-regent, brought all Ceylon under his rule, re- 
pelled two sucsessive Malay invasions, restored the ancient capitals 
of Anuradhapura and Polonnamwa, and was crowned king at the 
last named city. 

The Rdjdcaliya relates that in an address to his sons he 
reminded them that, having conquered the Tamils, he had united 
under one rule the three kingdoms of the Island, the Pihiti rata 
with 450,000 villages, Rohana rata with 770,000, and Maya rata with 
250,000, or a total of 1,470,000 villages. Taking only a million 
villages, and allowing two houses to a village and five persons to a 
house, the population would be ten millions as against a little over 
three and a half millions at the present day. 

This can hardly be deemed an extravagant estimate. As 
Tonnent observes : " The labour necessary to construct one of these 
gigantic irrigation works" (with the ruins of which the island is 
strewn) "is in itself an evidence of local density of population; 
but their multiplication by successive kings, and the constantly 
recurring record of district after district brought under cultivation 
in each successive veign, demonstrate the steady increase of 
inhabitants and the multitude of husbandmen whose combined and 
sustained toil was indispensable to keep these prodigious structures 

in productive activity.. ..No one who has visited the regions now 

silent and deserted, once the homes of millions, can hesitate to 
believe that when the island was in the zenith of its prosperity, the 
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population of Ceylon must of necessity have been at least ten times 
as great as it is atqthe present day." The decline was due to the 
troublous times of foreign war and internecine strife that preceded 
the establishment of the British dominion. How rapidly a population 
may decline was illustrated by ^Germany during the ' 'hirty Years' 
War (1618—1648 A.D.). The population fell from twenty to less 
than ten millions in that period. 

At the close of the thirteenth century, according to king 
Parakrama Bahu's address to his sons, the population was distribut- 
ed in the three regions in the proportion of 31 per cent, in Pihiti 
rata, 52 per cent, in Kohana rata, and 17 per cent, in Maya rata. 
At present the proportion stands, roughly, as 19, 46, and 35. The 
most striking change is the advance, by over 100 per Cent., of the 
last region, the western sea coast and its vicinity, and the decline 
by almost as much in the population of the ancient kingdoms, a dec- 
line more marked still, if, excluding the Jaffna peninsula, we consider 
the true "royal" country, the Anuradhapura, Mullaittivu, and 
Mannar Districts, which, embracing about one -fourth of the total 
area of the Island, holds less than 3 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion. 

The change indicates clearly the difference caused in the con- 
dition of the Island by the disorganization of its great irrigation 
system and the consequent decay of the national industry, rice 
cultivation and by the advent of Europeans. Population and wealth 
have faded away from their ancient seats and gathered towards the 
coast. The Island, no longer self-sufficient or self -centered, is 
dependent for its prosperity mainly on foreign enter prise, on the 
European capitalist and planter, and the South Indian labourer and 
tradesman. The wealth that trickles from this source, circulating 
through the country, maintains among the native population an air 
of prosperity, which will hardly long survive the stoppage by any 
cause of the fountain, unless new sources of wealth are created 
and maintained by indigenous labour uml oner try. 
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England in the fourteenth century was, in respect of population 
and prosperity, hardly better off than Ceylon. A writer in the 
Encyclopaedia Brittanicd (edition 1902, vol. 26, p. 675) says : "The 
population of England from the Conquest to the fourteenth century 
is estimated at between if and 2 J millions. London, it is believed, 
had a population of about 40,000. Other towns were small. Two 
or three of the larger had four or five thousand inhabitants. The 
only substantial building in a village, apart perhaps from the manor 
house, was the church, used for many secular as well as religious 
purposes. In the towns the mud or wood-paved huts sheltered a 
people who, accepting a common poverty, traded in little more than 
the necessaries of life. (Green, Town Life in the fifteenth Century, 
1., 13). The population was stationary. Famine and pestilence 
were of frequent occurrence (Creighton, Epidemics in Britain, p. 19) 
and for the careless there was waste at harvest time and want in 
winter. Hunger was the drill sergeant of soceity." What a change 
to a population of 32? millions, a public revenue of 140 millions 
sterling, and the sovereignty of a world-wide empire! not by "flying 
with others' wings" was this high place won. Only by ceaseless 
energy and the strenuous pursuit of high ideals has England been 
able to raise herself and " soar triumphant through the lips of men. 

XII. 
Parakrama Balm's son and viceroy, Wtjaya Bahu, by his doeds 
of valour, his reconquest of Ceylon, the nobility of his character, 
and his devotion to his father, was the idol of his people who 
bestowed on him the title of Bosat which is reserved for those who 
have nearly attained Buddha-hood. He sat on his father's throne 
barely two years in his own right, being assassinated by a traitorous 
general who himself received short shrift from the North- Indian 
warriors in the king's service who placed hfj brother on the throne. 
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It was about, this time that a princess of Ceylon became the 
heroine of one of the most stirring tales of Indian History. Her 
name Padmavati has been transmitted with renown to posterity by 
tradition and tho bards of Rajasthan. She was married to Ratan 
Sen, the overlord of the Rajput confederacy and Rana or Sovereign 
of Chittore, a prince held in reverence throughout India as the 
lindal descendant of the hero of the Ramayana, and whose modern 
representative at Udaipur is still accorded the highest place among 
the chiefs of India. The fame of Pad ma vat is beauty and accom- 
plishmeRts reached the ears of Alia-ud-dui, the Mohammedan 
Emperor of Delhi who, longing to make her his Empress, invaded 
Chittore. The Rajputs resisted the imperial arms with their wonted 
heroism. After a long and fruitless siege A^a-ud-din restricted his 
desire to a mere sight of this extraordinary beauty reflected through 
the medium of mirrors. Relying on the faith of the Rajput, he 
entered Chittore slightly guarded and, having gratified his wish, 
returned. The Rajput chief, unwilling to be outdone in confidence, 
accompanied Alla-ud-din to the foot of the fortress, amid many 
complimentary excuses from his guest at the trouble he thus occa- 
sioned. It was for this he had risked his own safety, relying on the 
superior faith of the Hindu. Here an ambush was ready, and the 
Hindu king was made prisoner and his liberty made dependent on 
the surrender of Padmavati. 

Despair reigned in Chittore and it was anxiously debated, 
whether she should be resigned as ransom. She expressed her 
acquiescence and, having provided the wherewithal to secure herself 
from dishonour, she devised with two chiefs of her Ceylon clan a 
plan in pursuance of which intimation was given to AUa-ud-din that 
on the day he withdrew from the trenches she would arrive, but in 
a manner befittiug her station, attended by her ladies-in-waiting 
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and by others who wotold aceempany her to Delhi to pay her this 
last mark of respet*, and strict orders were to be issued to prevent 
the decorum and privacy* of the Rajput ladies from being violated 
by curiosity. 700 eovered litters proceeded to the imperial camp, 
borne by armed soldiers disguised as porters. The Imperial tents 
were enclosed with tapestry, the litters were deposited, and half an 
hour was gTanted for a parting interview between the Rana and his 
bride* They then placed him in a litter and bore him away, leaving 
the greater number of the supposed damsels behind to accompany 
the queen to Delhi.. Allarud-din iad no intention to permit the 
R ana's return and was becoming impatient oE the length of the 
interview, when instead of the Rana and his queen the devoted 
band issued from their litters. Alla-ud-din was, however, well 
guarded. Pursuit was ordered, but the Rajputs covered the retreat 
till they perished to a man, A fleet horse was in reserve for the 
Ranaand carried him safely to the fort, at the gate of which 
Alla-ad-din's host was encountered by the heroes of Chit tore. 
Animated by enthusiasm for their king and the honour of their 
queen, they devoted themselves to destruction. Few survived this 
slaughter of the flower of Rajput chivalry. The havoc made in 
Alla-ud-din's ranks by their heroism and the dread of their deter- 
mined resistance obliged him to raise the siege. 

Recruting his strength, he returned to the siege with renewed 
vigour. The defence had not recovered from the loss of so many 
brave men, but was maintained with incredible valour. It was in 
vain. Eleven out of twelve sons of the king fell in succession, leading 
the fight, and then he called his chiefs around him and said : "Now 
I devote myself for Chittore." But another awful sacrifico was to 
precede this act of self-devotion j the terrible rite of Johur was to 
be performed. The funeral pyre was lighted within the great 
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subterranean retreat and the defenders of Chittore saw pass in pro- 
cession their wives and daughters to the number of several 
thousands. The fair Padiravati with her attendants closed the 
throng. They entered the cavern and there found security from 
dishonour and captivity in the devouring element. 

A generous contest now arose between the Rana and his sorrowing 
son as to which should lead the fatal charge. The father prevailed 
and in obedience to his commands the son with a small band passed 
through the enemy s lines aud reached the outer world in safety. 
Satisfied now that his line was not extinct, the Rana called around 
him his devoted clans for whom life had no longer any charms. 
They threw open the gates and with reckless despair carried death 
or met it in the hosts of Alla-ud- din's army. 

The conqueror took possession of an inanimate capital, strewn 
with the bodies of the brave defenders- The smoke yet issued 
from the recesses where lay consumed the object of his desire. Since 
that awful day in A.D. 1303 the cavern has been sacred, no eye 
has penetrated its gloom, and superstition has placed as its guardian 
a huge serpent whose venomous breath extinguishes the light which 
might guide intruders to " the place of sacrifice." Alla-ud-din 
remained in Chittore some days, admiring the grandeur of his con- 
quest, and committing every act of barbarity and wanton destruction 
which a bigoted zeal could suggest against the magnificent temples, 
palaces, and other monuments of art. He spared, however, the 
beautiful palace of Padmavati which still stands in silent beauty, a 
sad memorial of her chequered life and of the woes innumerable of 
which she was the innocent cause. 

A Mahoramedan saint, Malik Muhammad, who lived 250 years 
afterwards, has made the life of this princess of Ceylon the theme 
of a great philosophical work called after her. It tells in vivid 
language the story of Ratan Sen's quest for her, of Alla-ud-din s 
ruthless siege, of Ratan Sen s valour, of Padmavati 's wifely devotion, 
culminating in the terrible sacrifice of all in the cavern of <ire. The 
poet saint makes of these events an allegory describing the search 
of the soul for trne wisdom and the triah and temptations which 

beset it in its course. 

(To be continued.) 
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TWO XOTAHLE BOOKS. 
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Druvitlu Malia 
Baiilivam. 



As is well known, this groat commentary on Sivagnaua Bodham 

by Sivaguaua Yogi has been kept as a sealed 
book by the Tiruvavaduthurai Pandara 
Sannadhis. But portions of this book havo 
become available to others tor some time, and a Pandit of Madura; 
Subramania Pillai avergal of the Madura mutt has brought out this 
edition. This edition contains the entire commentary on Sutras 
q to 12 — the introduction and portions of the comments on other 
Sutras. The publication of this book even in its imperfect form 
cannot but be of the g-eatest importance. The public had been 
waiting for over a long time for its .appearance in print and the 
publisher deserves great credit for bringing out this edition. 
The book contains an introduction in English written ly Mr. J. M. 
Nallasawmi Pillai, in which the life and works of Sivagnana Yogi 
is reviewed, and he will also contribute to these pages a full review 
of the whole Bashyam, which will at the same time be a valuable 
paper on the Saiva Siddhanta Philosophy. The book contain* 
nearly 450 pages and is neatly printed and got up by the Madnra 
'Yiveka Bhanu' Press and is priced very low at Rs. 2—8. The 
book can be ordered through this office, 

II. 

Another long desired publication was that of the so-called Vombat- 

turar Tiruvilayadal Puran&ni. The present 
„,. ™ a *"?* printed Puranain in Tamil is t by *Paranioti 

Tiruvilayadal Pnranam. r ^ • J 

Munivar and is very popular owing to 

the simplicity of its style and diction. But it is neither the oldest 

nor the most authentic account of the great sports of the Lord of 

Madura. The present work published by Maha Mahopadyaya 

V. Swamin&thayyar claims this distinction, The author was one 

Perumpatrapuliyur Nambi of Sellihagar and he belonged to the 

race of distinguished poets whose home was in Vembathur near 
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Madura. Mr. Swaminathayyar estimates that he must have 
lived more than 7 centuries ago. Paranjoti Muniver's book is an 
adaptation of the Sanscrit Halasya Mahatmyam, and the present 
work is said to be a rendering of the Sanscrit Uttara MahaPuranam. 
Mr. S.vaimnutliavynr gives various reasons for regarding this work 
as more ancient and valuable. And there are very many differences 
in the order and treatment of the various sports in the two books. 
So far as we have been able to go through the book, we find it to- 
be a much abler work than that of Paranjoti Munivar, both in style 
and diction. The introduction and lexicons and appendices added 
by the editor are most valuable and show an amount of patient 
study apd research which is beyond all praise. Besides noting 
the life of the author, he notes the beauties of the author and 
his work, the various Q*/r#»«*aB0 • and Qua^etaS used by the 
author, the various epithets used to describe god Somasundara, 
the various towns and notable persons mentioned in the book, 
the various texts quoted by the authors from Devaram and other 
previous writings which will fix the time of the author, difficult 
words used by the author, the differences between Paranjoti 
Munivars work and this, and what is most important, he notes all 
the passages in the ancient Tamil classical works in which the 
'Sacred Sports' are refeired to in the lexicon and Kuripporai are 
also most valuable. It is rarely editors take so much trouble but 
the books edited by our Maha Mahopadyaya have always been 
remarkable for the great cane and attention. 

Mr. Swaminadhyyar notes by the way Urn following two versea 
from the Devaram of St. Appar. 
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And in reference to the 2nd line of the 2nd Verse, he points 
out that the verse means that " Ijord Nandi with the Kuda Mula 
musical instrument was obtained by God as Vachakan (Manicka- 
yachakar)" and that the stories in Sri Adi Kailasa Mahatmyam and 
Sri Maui Vakya Charitram in Sanscrit in which St. ManickavachaVia 
is stated to be an avatar of Sri Nandi corroborate this interpretation. 
The book is newly got up by the Presidency Press and is moderate- 
ly priced at Rs. 2, 

Our readers are, we daresay, well aware of the noble work that is 

being done in the Olcott Panchama free 
Hoir we teach the schools; but we are not sure that it is so well 

Pariah by . . 3 

u.n. N. a. Conrtright. known that tho latest and most progressive 

methods of teaching are employed in these 
schools and have been carried almost to perfection with great 
enthusiasm and practical wisdom under the able and energetic 
guidance of Mrs. N. A. Courtright. For many years the word 
* Kindergarten' hag been a shibboleth on the lips of teachers and 
pupils in the training colleges and schools of this country, and 
unfortunately it has been nothing more. Most of the men who are 
at present engaged in the task of educating the little children in 
our primary schools have gone through the farce of training and 
have been taught with more verbosity and exactness of detail than 
with any practical interest or sympathy, the system of kindergarten 
from books by persons who knew as little about it as themselves, 
with the result that the methods of teaching adopted in oar elemen- 
tary schools are still as crude as they ever were. Nov, «, ever, 
words and not things are the subject matter of instruction in our 
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primary schools and our little ones are learning tho three R s just 
like ourselves in -the old orthodox ways in spite of Froobel and 
Pestalozze who, to their teachers, are nothing more than mere 
names. It is therefore with mnch hope and great relief that one 
looks forward to the system _of kindergarten teaching that has 
been introduced with great practical effect in the Olcott free 
Panchama schools. 

A morning spent in the schools themselves 'is, as Mrs. Court right 
says, the most satisfactory demonstration of the work there being 
done and of its educational value, but those who are unable to 
make the personal visit will find the pamphlet " How we teach the 
Pariah" written by that lady which has now gone through a third 
edition, of immense benefit and interest. The chief features of tho 
system of kindergarten taught in these schools, which in oar 
opinion, are sure to make it very popular are its simplicity, attrac- 
tiveness and adaptability to the needs and requirements of this 
country. It is not mysterious to teacher or pupil, it is sure to 
interest the pupils and above all the materials used are cheap and 
can be locally made or obtained. Drawing, modelling, leaf -work, 
games and songs, and conversation are among the subjects of 
teaching. It is not our intention to describe here the details ol 
the way in which these subjects are taught, but a perusal of the 
pamphlet will show with what simplicity they are taught and how 
interesting they will be to the children. Drawing, as Mrs. Courtright 
observes, should be regarded as a distinct mode of expressing 
thought and from the first children should begin to express their 
thoughts in drawing and this as freely as they do with words and 
with actions, and wo think that the system of chalk-drill described 
in the pamphlet is well calculated to achieve this object. The 
methods of teaching the English language by means of conversation 
and Arithmetic with the help of concrete objects are in conformity 
with the latest educational theories. On the whole we believe that 
under the able supervision of Mrs. Courtright an easy and natural 
system of teaching is adopted in the schools vhioh whould be 
followed in all the prim-u-y schools of the country. Jt would It 
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very Ion" however beforo we shall have as supervisors of our 
primary schools such enthusiastic and sympathetic persons as 
Mrs. Courtright or have* as our primary school teachers persons 
embued with the spirit and skilled in the methods of teaching 1 
adopted in the Olcott free Panchama Schools. 



The Tanjore Tamil Sangam celebrated its fifth anniversary with 

great eclat on 27th September, 1006 the 

Tanjore Tamil Sangam. Viiiadasami Day. Mr. S. Krishnasami Iven- 
Fifth anniversary <* r » w n a o j J *i. 

celebration. gar, M. A., M. It. A. S., presided on the 

occasion. The guests were treated to a 

good lunch before the meeting. Mr. S. Srirangachar B.A., L.T. 

gave a lecture in Tamil on "Atmosphere," with experiments. Mr. 

Vaidyanathayyar read a paper en the ' Sikhs' and Pandit Chidam- 

bara Iyer read a paper on ' Sekkilar and his age,' in which lie 

pointed out that he belonged to the court of kulothnnga I. (1070- 

1118 A.D) Then Mr. Kandasami Kaviroyar spoke in appreciation 

of all that had taken place in an appropriate speech and fittingly 

eulogised the great interest displayed by the president, the Zemindar 

of Papanad in the cause of Tamil. The chairman then dehvored 

his speech, the subject of his thesis being 'research in Tamil ; as it 

was late, only a summary of the written thesis could be delivered 

and the whole paper is to be printed in the Sangam organ, 

* Tamilagam/ The Sangam lias completed its fifth year, lias 69 

members on its rolls, had weekly meeting for study of Silappadikaram. 

Kambaramayana and Maha Bharatta, has a library consisting of 338 

Volumes, is supplied with a large number of English 'and Tamil 

Magazines and is conducting a Monthly Journal called ' Tamiiagam' 

since a year, and a Tamil class for students. The President and 

his able assistants Messrs. Natesa Iyer and Chidambara Iyer 

and C. S. Muthusami Iyer deserve to be congratulated for the 

considerable work turned out bv them. 
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The Salem Tamil Sangam had changed its name into Salem Tiru- 

valluvar Tamil Sangam, since its last anniver- 
The Salem Tiruvallu-var «.«,«. Ac. ;„ .. „n i.„* ™ •* t u 11 

Tamil Satigam. **" '. As w « ol, - know n- lfc hol d a weekly 

meetings for the study of the sacred Kural 
and other classics. Its monthly public meeting was held on the 
evening of 80th September when Maha Mahopadyaya V. Swamina- 
ihayyar delivered a most interesting lecture 011 the 'condition of 
ancient Tamils. Mr. S. Krishnasami Iyengar, M.A., M.R.A.S. presi- 
ded. The meeting commenced with the chanting of Hymns to 
Q*trpjpi1leMrGaj&tuar and fi&pQpuj&ih on the Veena. There was 
a crowded audience, and the presence of the Veteran Pandit evoked 
considerable enthusiasm. He pointed out with great facility of 
illustration, which his great knowledge of the ancient classics 
enabled him, how more than 2000 years ago, the Tamil land was a 
thoroughly civilized country and what great advance' in language 
and literature and religionand arts had been made even then. He 
referred in detail to the various advancement in the various fine arts, 
and in the art of government in peace and in war and to the dis- 
tinguished place occupied by the poets of these days in influencing 
the rulers of the country. He referred also to the great heroism 
displayed by the Tamils and quoted the verses from Purananuru 
which we have elsewhere extracted in our 'Cameos.' The lecture 
was brought to a close after nearly 3 hours duration, and with a 
vote of thanks 1 proposed by Mr. J. M. Nallaswami Pillai, both to 
the lecturer and Chairman, the meeting was brought to a close. 



The anniversary of the above sangam was held on the evening 

of Saturday (13th October) in the College 

The Presidency College Locture Hall w i t h M. R. Ry. P. Pandithom 
Tamil Students Sangam ' 

Thevar avergal, Zemindar of Palavanathum 

and President of the Madura Tamil Sangam, in the chair. The 
proceedings commenced with the singing of some Tamil and Sans- 
krit stanzas in praise of God. The chairman then called upon the 
secretary of the Sangam to read the annual repta-t. The year 
under review, it will be noted, was one of distinct progress. We 
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understand from the perusal of the report that an attempt ia being 
made to form a suitable Tamil Library and Reading Boom in con- 
nection with the Sangam. It is earnestly hoped that all lovers of 
Tamil Literature will come forward and help the movement, as far 
as it lies in thoir power. Among the meetings held by the Sangam 
durin^ the year, two require special mention- One of these meetings 
was held to record the feelingB of sorrow at the loss sustained by 
Tamil Literature in the death of Mr. V. Kanakasabai Pillai, B.A-, 
B.L. The other meeting was held to congratulate the President of 
the Sangam, Maha Mahopadyaya V. Swaminathiyar on the special 
honor conferred on him by Government. Mr. K. Natesaiyar, M.A> 
L T., an assistant Professor of the College, then read a short and 
instructive paper on the life and work of Agnes Jones who laboured 
to ameliorate the condition of the poor and indigent population of 
England. 

This paper was followed by another paper on " The Origin and 
development of Tamil Prose" by Mr. T. Chelvakesavaroya Mndaliar 
M.A.* of the Pachiappa s College. He was of opinion that Tamil 
Prose was of later origin than Tamil Poetry* He then sketched 
at length the course of development of Tamil Prose during more 
recent times. 

Towards the close of the evening the President of the evening 

addressed the audience on the " IHstory of the Tamil language." 

He said that Tamil as a separate language has been in existence 

from pre-historic times and that it is in no way an off-shoot of 

Sanskrit. He adduced many learned proofs in support of his 

argument. He deplored the neglect into which the study of Tamil 

has fallen during recent times* and advised the students especially 

to pay more attention to their mother tongue than at present they 

did. He further said that agricultural and industrial development 

were essential to the well-being of a nation and that great deal of 

attention was paid to these during ancient times. He quoted 

evidences from old Tamil Books to show that much attention was 

paid to the industrial and agricultural development oi the nation. 

He referred to the " Nattu Padalam " and Nagara Padalam " 

describing agriculture and industry at length, prefixed to all 
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standard Tamil wo»ks. During the n.eeting sevoral relcgrams were 
received from sympathisers of the Sangam, expressing their inabili- 
ty to attend and wishing the Sangam all success. 

The most impoi-tant among these was the letter f rom the 
Hon'ble Justice Sir S. Subramania lye?. In hi* letter he referred to 
the gracious grant of Its. 6,0C0 per annum by Government for the 
compilation of a Tamil Lexicon by Dr. G. U. Pope at Oxford. 

Towards the close of the meeting the audience was treated to 
some excellent music by Ramnad A. Srinivasaiyengar. With the 
usual vote of thanks to the chairman and the gentlemen present 
the meeting was closed. Prominent among those present were ; — 
Mr. and Mrs. Dor can, Mr. Fyson, Dewan Bahadur P. Kajaratbna 
Mudaliar, Mr. L. D. Swamikkannu Pillai. Mr. V Krishnasvyarniyar, 
B.A., B.L., Dr. Kmhnaawamiyar, M-D-, Mr. Mathurai Pillai, 
Mr. Bavanuntham Pillai. Mr. K. D. Hamaitathaiver and several 
others. 



Mr. Pandithuraisanii Thevar addressed a meeting of the 
Christian College Tamil students in the Anderson Hall on 
Friday (12 October) and a meeting in Cuddalore on 14 instant. 
The Tamilagam ought to be gratefu\ to the President of the Fourth 
Tamil Academy for his efforts to revive the ancient glories of 
Tamil. 



CORRIGENDA- 

Vol. VII. No. 5 p. l&J line 2 for winter read wri**r. 

Do. do line 18 for Kawtkra read XaraitiTTi 

Do. do line 21 for thong* read through. 

Do. No. 6. p. 216 Una 5 Ineert 'other' between any' and 'alphabet'. 

Do. do p. 216 line 12 for Ilan read Il*n>. 

Do. do tine 29 Insert SronW' between 'which* end 'ba»e' 

Do. «io tine 32 for at read as. 

Do. do line 34 delete V from 'i/rom'. 

Do. do p. 218 line 8 for ntne read name* 

Do. on p. 219 line 7 for means read names. 
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A Query. 



-»*£* 
i,'**? 



Sir, 

Will you bs so good as to let the public know, through your 
journal, whether Siva is worshipped in any shrine . in India under 
the name and style ot u Qp±isr&&j--or, (Lp&tf&n 01 or QpoTsP*aur<xr," 
and, if so, what is the meaning attached to such an appellation ? 

There is in Ceylon, that is at Chilaw, a "very ancient" Hindu 
Temple to which at present botli Buddhists and Hindus resort 
during the festive seasons from different parts of the island, and to 
which reference is made, both in Simon Gasie Ohetty'a "Ceylon 
Gazetteer " and in the Hon ble P. Arunachalam's "Sketches of 
Ceylon". 

In venturing at an explanation of the name in question the 
former author finds therein the " Penitent Siva ' and the latter 
'■ the ancient shrine." Apparently the one has taken the first part of 
the word for a eS^terrp^ernxis —verb defective, and thus made Siva 
suffer the pangs oi penitence, while the other traces the same part 
to the Tamil Qpesr anterior or ancient and thereby proves the 
antiquity of the shrine. If this epithet refers to the shrine and not 
to the deity presiding there, it is not unreasonable to expect that 
the learned writer is aware of the existence in Ceylon of a iSaras? 
sririo posterior shrine. But it is doubtful whether he would be 
able to prove this. Some may argue that Munis wara Qpn£av&sr&r 
conveys the same sense as Adibagavan ^ufa'^, Munnai Palam 
Porul Qp6sr'B£BruuLpusQun qyw (the oldest thing of old, tne first or 
primordial substance) or Munnai Nathan the first lord, and is there- 
fore a fit designation of Siva. If this temple which, it is contended, 
is not one of recent fame and importance as a Hindu Shrine, it is 
rather very strange that none of the Hindu Saints' have woven a 
single garland of praise in honour of this deity. 

In these circumstances one is inclined to think that the original 
temple at Muniswaram was built by Buddhists and Buddha was 
worshipped there under the name of Munis wara. According to 
Vira Mandalavar, the maker of Chudamani Nighandu, Qpafi and 
(LposP&Qjr&r (Muni and Munindran) are names of Buddha; and 
Muniswara would therefore be more properly applied to Buddha 
than to Siva. 

I understand that, in the Elu namaivaliya also, muni is 
mentioned as a name of Buddha. 

Negombo, Ceylon. Faithfully Tours. 

K. W. COOMARASWAMY. 
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TOLERATION. 

Religion is more a tendency than a realisation. Realisation is 
no doubt the goal; but in this universe of relativity, every goal reached 
after an ardent pursuit but discloses a . remoter goal, towards which 
the aspirant girds up his loins once again to aspire and work. Hence, 
in this universe of relativity and phenomena, religion is but a relative 
phenomenon. It consists in aspiration, in pursuit, and hence in 
movement. But every movement is affected in one of two ways as 
regards direction; there is a positive and a negative in it. The 
positive movement is the spiritual and the negative the material. 
But, in the positive, i.e. the spiritual itself, there is sueh a thing as 
the lower and the higher, chiefly with reference to the goal that is 
limed at. Therefore, to a person that is working towards a higher 
goal, the men that may be pursuing a lower one may appear to be- 
engaged in unworthy and childish pursuits; but the sports of chil- 
dren are satisfactory enough to^ children. The one fault that grown* 
up men are likely to commit is to wean the children too early f ror 
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their dolls ami trinkets and to try to put on i heir youn.tr shoulders 
an older head than they can hear; precisely in the same way the 
ardent religionist is apt. to err by preaching over the heads of the 
people and calling thorn up to the pursuit of ideals which they do not 
SK'ht-. In tho earl v days of spiritual cult lire in this ciumrrv, i-his 
psychological fact in human nature was clearly understood and a. 
kind of self -revelation was made possible, by judicious questioning 
find preparation, for the ardent pupil, lint now in these days of 
missionary activity and forced conversions we have forgotten this 
and imagine that, the pursuit, of a lower ideal is y>«./' se bad and that 
attempts must, he made by those higher up in the scale to wean their 
less advanced brethren from their relative errors- Ihit we must 
consider first whether they are past, the stage of those errors. 
Human evolution may he seen to repeat itself in the individual 
evolution and in the children wo may see the undeveloped man, 
slowly progressing towards a higher and higher goal by repeated 
annnllingsof the past. We may as well call a three year old darling 
to the duties and responsibilities of a Matron as attempt to convert 
the ignorant materialistic man to the glories of sulvuncod spirituality. 
What sane words did our ancients utter.*' Parih*iiy<i lokan Kavmachi- 
tan Brahmano nirvedam ayat mtstiyalcritah Icriteiia etc. It is 
only after personal and individualistic experience of the lower that 
the soul turns towards the higher* An early and forced attempt 
at making a man turn towards the higher while ho is not yet self- 
weaned from the lower only makes of him a Mr. Facing-both-nays 
(a Samsayatma, in the language of the Gita) and ho perishes- There- 
fore in spiritual as well as in ordinary wordly education the rule 
is to bo "Ask and it shall be given.'" 

It is satisfactory that of late the spirit of toleration which 
began puroly as a humanitarian movement has found for itself a 
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philosophical basis. It is hoped that hereafter conversions will not 
bo counted by the number of heads as in a sheep-fold, but will take 
note of real spiritual movement from a lower to a higher. In our 
country the goal pursued is always gathered up in thought by means 
of a symbol and this symbolic representation of the goal is the deity. 
Worship of any particular god therefore simply mesas pursuit of 
the ideal symbolised in that form. If we really understand the 
significance of the symbol and the meaus employed in its pursuit, 
which is the ceremonialism of the worship, we are consciously 
pursuing the spiritual goal which induces in our inner nature those 
qualities that correspond to the activity; and it slowly heaves us 
onward : thus we pass from heaven to heaven. As long as we blindly 
follow any ceremonialism without diving deeper, we make no spiritual 
movement. And in matters spiritual there is no such thing as rest. 
We either move forwards or backwards. If the higher is ceased to be 
consciously pursued, the physical in us pursues the lower. The organ 
of the soul, being closed to activity on the positive side, functions 
itself on the negative. Therefore the activity of a religious teacher 
that understands his business will be confined to making a man un- 
derstand what lie is doing, — to shedding light on human activities, be 
they in what plane soever : Light up the ways of men, light up the 
ways of activity and help each one sympathetically in his pursuit. If 
he is sired of it and it he wants something higher by directing his 
observation to what persons in a higher stage are seen to be doing, 
it is then the duty of the teacher to smoothen his ways thereto. 
Progress from the lower to the higher is rendered possible only by 
the existence and open imrsuit of a higher ideal in the world. 
Hence there ought to be diversity in religion. To level down all to 
one apparent uniformity is to take away the very possibility of pro- 
gress. Our watchword therefore ought to be: let men multiply, let 
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knowledge increase, let diversity of pursuit gain in strength- Only 

men must pursue what they wish for with ardour (Sradhdba) and 

with determination (Avasaya). In their ardent pursuit they are apt 

to hate the lower. They must and ousrlit to hate the lower. Let 

them hate the lower in themselves not in others. They are conscious 

that for them what they consider lower is lower; hut they cannot 

be sure that what they consider lower in others may not in reality 

be a higher with reference to a still lower lower in them. 

Hatred of the lower in them and sympathy in the conscious pursuit 

of any goal, however humble, in others: this must be the attitude 

of a truly spiritual soul. This is the double aspect of toleration. 

In these days toleration is very often mistaken into indifference. 

Indifference is sleep, is death. Toleration is the clear running 

of the deep waters of spirituality. Serenity is its body, sympathy 

its seat, and joy its head* 

But toleration itself has its limits. There is again such a thing 
as realised spirituality. Morality is realised spirituality. A society 
which has made a certain progress and which lias given permanence 
to a realised ideal in the form of an institution has risen beyond 
the Etage symbolised by that institution. Therefore every 
member born into that body inherits, as if it were a legacy, the 
culture belonging to that institution. Education therefore must 
first teach the young a fair and adequate idea of the realised ideal 
symbolised in the institution that the society represents and facilities 
must be given for each individual member to live in imagination as 
quickly as possible the lower stages passed irrevocably by it in the 
bye-gone days. Hence !,he avidity in the young for sensation, 
sentimentalism, morveis o.: 1 even sensuality; all this must be permit- 
ted with a winking connivance by those that are in charge of the 
bringing up of youth, if only these strayings aside lead eventually 
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to a more ardent longing to regain the destined route. I fancy to 
myself that the modern admiration for fiction and novels in the 
young is a safety valve for the lower passions and may be let alone, 
if only the novels themselves always hold up n true spiritual ideal 
by directing a movement from a tower to a higher. If the fictitious 
heroes and heroines are better in their own light at the end of the 
thin! volume than at the commencement — better in the sense that 
they have moved from a lower to a higher, albeit that higher is lower 
than the realised higher of the society — everything is well. 

But in practice the !o»ver pursuits that a society has risen above 
must not be permitted at all. To prevent such practice it is that 
the organisation of a society as a governmental body exists; it is 
also for this reason that public opinion finds its utterance in one way 
or other. Morality is subordination to the past and its custodians 
are sentiment* opinion and authority. Spirituality is sub -ordination 
to the future and its repository is in the heart and in the imagination- 
The province of toleration is confined to the latter ; to extend its 
influence over the former is to confound all morality; it will 
inevitably lead to the disruption of society. 

G. KASTUHI AIYENGAR. M. A 



Pove:-ty is a crime ; wealth is a curse. 

The beauty and grandeur in nature remains valueless until 
man appears to appreciate it. 

A circle of friends to cherish, to admire and to love adds to 
our surroundings and turns even a desert into a paradise.— From 
the Mazdazuau. 
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The Dravida Maha Bashya of 
Sivagnana Yogi. 

A REVIEW. 

In his introduction, the commentator discusses two important 
subjects, namely the scriptural authorities bearing on religion, and 
the characteristics of an universal religion. He points out that 

some Vaidikis hold that the Vedas alone 

Authority— Vedas and form the authority and not the Agamas, and 

Agamas. that seme Saivas hold thai the agamas alone 

form the authority and the Vedas do not form 

as good authority as the Agamas. Against the views of both, he 

cites Sri Nilakanta Si vac liar iar and Appaya Dikshitar, prominent 

Vaidikis who held in their books, Nilakanta Bashyam, Swarkamani 

Dipika and Siva tatva Vivekam that Agamas form equally as good 

authority as the Vedas. He cites Haradatta Sivachariar and 

Umapathi Sivachariar, prominent Saivas who in their works 

Chaturveda tatparya Sangraha and Paushkara Virutti have upheld 

the authority of both Vedas and Agamas. He quotes the following 

passage from Nilakanta Bashyam. 

" Former Acharyas (Teachers) maintain that this Adhikharna is 
intended to set aside the theory, advanced in parts of Siva-Agmma, 
that Siva, the Parabrahman, is a mere efficient cause. On the con- 
trary, we see no Sifference between the Veda and the Sivagama. 
Even the Vedas may properly be called Sivagama, Siva being the 



autkor thereof. Accordingly Sivagama is twofold, one being 
intended for the three (higher castes), the other being intended for 
all. The Vedas are intended for people of the three castes, and 
the other for all. Siva alone is the author of both. That He is 
the author of the Veda is declared in the following passages of Srnti 
and Smriti. " He is the Lord of all Vidyas." " (The Veda) is tho 
breath of the mighty Being," "of these eighteen Vidyas of various 
paths, the original author is the wise Sulapani Himself. So says the 
Srnti/' Elsewhere also the Paramesvara Himself is thus spoken of. 
Wherefore the author being the same, both tea?h the same tiling 
and are alike authoritative. 

"Or the question may be viewed thus: — The Vedas and the 
Agama are both authoritative inasmuch as we find, in both alike, 
Brahman, Pranava, the Panchakshari, Prasada and other Mantras ; 
mention of Pasu, Pati, Pasa and other things; such lofty Dharmas as 
the Bmearing of ashes, the wearing of tripundra, worahip of Linga, 
the wearing of rudraksha, and all other such things. The author 
being the same and both expounding the same thing, they are not 
opposed to one another. Wherefore we maintain that this — Adhi- 
karana refers to the Yoga Smriti of Hiranyagarbha which speaks 
of lsvara as the mere efficient cause. Therefore this adhikarana 
is properly intended to overthrow the Hiranyagarbagama or, as 
some one says, there is nothing objectionable (in this adhikarana 
being made to refer to Sivagama) inasmuch as it is intended to 
remove an incidental doubt arising with reference to the teaching 
of tho Sivagama itself, just as the doubt concerning the origin of 
Akasa will be removed. Anyhow our conclusion is that Isvara is 
not a mere efficient cause/ 

He quotes 'from Suldhiar the following verse. 
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G«/j3tf«DiT*(5 ^ireQwpjSsw «flrfU^,$ira«w- 

" The only real books are the Vedas and Saivagamas. All 
other books are derived from these. These books are eternally 
revealed by the perfect God. Of them the Vedaa are general 
(Out ft) and given out for all ; the agamas are special and revealed 
for the benefit of the blessed, and they contain the essential truths 
of Veda and Vedanta. Hence all other books are Purvapaksha 
and Saiva Agamas alone form Siddhanta. 1 ' 

In the previous verse. St. Arul Nanthi had pointed out the 
distinction of Muthal Ntd t Vazhi Nul, and Sarbhu Nul and what 
they were. Tolkappiyam defines Muthal Nul as books reveatad by 
the Supreme Being devoid of Imperfections. Vazhi Nul agree with 
Muthal Nul in its conclusions, but may vary in other details* 
Sarbhu Nul while following the two former may differ from both. 

Vedas and Agamas, as they expound all truths, form the 
Revealed books. Those who possess God's grace alone can fathom 
their meaning. Others try to interpret in their own ways and found 
various schools. Smritis and Puranas and Kalasastras form Yazbi 
Nul. The Vedangas and upangas form Sarbhu Nul. The distinction 
of Vedas and Agamas as general and special was first brought out 
by 6t. Tirumular in the famous verse. 



QatpGu>frt—ir&u>th Quautufrth gje&psu aa/r«v 

mtrseorB-eDjri&GDeu ' mirif-eSjr start— tspu> 
QupLbQp&raflp QuBQtusrtrMQu^Qin 

"The Vedas and Agamas are both of them true- both being 
the word of the Lord. Know that the first is general and the latter 
special. Both form the word of God. Where difference is perceived, 
when examined, between Vedanta and Siddhanta, the great will 
perceive no difference/' 

The commentator calls them senseless people who would cite 
certain texts in condemnation of the Veda. He quotes the author 
of Siddhanta Prakasika who interprets these as referring to Pnrva 
Mimamsa, Vaisheshika and Nyayika and to Ekatma Vada or Maya 
Vada and not to be made applicable to the Veda as a whole, whose 
essence is the Againa. He replies to those who quote certain texts 
from the Paranas etc., in condemnation of the Agamas, and points 
out that these only refer to Pasupata and other heterodox schools 
and not to the true Saiva Againa or the Siddhanta. In his comment 
on jfmsjiULS&ii of St. Meikandan, he classifies various Indian 
Religions, as t-i/DuLjpJ), np-Jo, ^suLjpih and jy*J>. 

LfpuLfptb Extreme Heterodox. 

Lokayata 

Bauddha 

Madhyamika 

Yogachara 

Sautrantika 

Vaibhashika 

Jama 



4p*i. Pete redox 

Tarka including Nyayika and Vaiahesika 

Parva Mimaiusa 

Ekatma Vada 

Sankhya 

Yoga 

Pancharatra, 
JI%unpjD. Partly heterodox and partly orthodox. 

Pasupata 

Ma vi rata 

Kabala 

Vama 

Vairava 

Ayikya Vada 
jfmti. Orthodox. 

Pashana Vadam 

Pedavadam 

Sivasama Vadam 

Sankranta Vadam 

Iswara Avikara Vadam 

Nimitta Karana Parinania Vadam 

The Saiva Siddhanta falls tinder none of these, standing 
supreme above all. And the books of this school are the 28 from 
Kamika to Vathnla. It will be apparent that each of these 
heterodox and orthodox schools like Kapala and Vama etc., have 
each their own special agamas; and opponents of Saiva Agamas are 
only too prone to cite texts condemnatory of these other Agamas or 
tantras, against the Saiva Agamas themselves. For this position, 
he refers to the authorities contained in Vayn Samhita, Sanat- 
kumara Samhita, Kurma Purana and Mahutagama. 
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The Highest Truth and the Universal Religion. We may now 

consider why the Vedas are called General 

lh*V*™^W*o* ( Quir <&) and the Agamas special {Qp<^) and 

why the truths contained in them constitute 
the Highest Truth and Universal Religion or Siddhanta. Sivagnana 
Yo<n points out that the distinction herein referred to should not 
be confounded with the distinction of logicians into genera and 
species. The distinction is that of Thatastham and Swarupam in 
Sanscrit. tl General " refers to the subject which has to be 
mastered in our Bhanda condition, by mettns of our human stndy 
and reasoning. " Special " refers to the subject understood after 
we had obtained God's grace by means of these studies and by our 
clear inward experieoce of the actual truth. The processes invol- 
ved are what are called (•«<!(_•*, £*J©^,#**, QjstBpii, and f8*p,m>L- 
in Tamil, and Sravana, Manana, Nidhidyasana and Nishtai in 
Sanscrit. Hence the Vedas in general are called Qurrjfr and 

Agamas special. Even among the Vedas, 
^^JrX.* upanishads like Subala etc. may be called 

Quir&, upanishads like Chandogya Qutrjp and 
fipuLf, upanishads like Atharvagika. Atharvasiras and Swetaswa- 
tara 8<dulj. Among Agamas* Mrigendra and Paushkara can 
be called Qlhtji, and Sivagnana Bodha Quwji and RpuLj. 
Generally speaking, the Yedas may be likened to the Sutra 
and Agama to the Bhashya or commentary. The* Sutras 
being obscure, the true meaning can alone be grasped by 
the commentary, and in the Agamas we have the commentary 
composed by the highest authority, the author of the Yedas 
themselves. 

But it should be apparent that in the Vedas, there are various 
vie*s of life and religion expounded and which may not all be 



leconcileahle with one another. How is this to be accounted for ? 
and especially when we regard this as the revelation of the one true 
God ? God, as the Heavenly father of all his creatures, has the 
welfare of everyone before him ; and though the truth be one, it is 
not such as can be understood at once by everyone. Men, as they 

are constituted, are of every grade of moral, 

Aa Adhikari©. are of intellectual and spiritual development. In a 

variotu grades, single family of several children, though every 

one has the same facilities for improvement, 
yet everyone does not avail himself of all the facilities and does 
not derive the same benefit. They have not the same capacity 
physical or intellectual or moral for work and progress; and finally 
they are landed in several stages of life, one becomes an artisan, 
one becomes a trader and one becomes a great professor, and 
another a lawyer and another a spiritual teacher and another 
becomes a moral wreck. In the immense diversity of life that 
prevails in this vast world, disparity in power and spirituality is 
immeasurably greater. And the true method of uplifting them 
would be by providing easy stages which they can understand 
and ascend, and so reach the final landing. This is what is 

called the Sobhana Murai or method, Sobh** 
The Sobhana Murai. nam meaning a ladder. It will be difficult 

to convince the lokayata wallowing in the 
mire of vice and self indulgence of the highest spiritual truths, 
but it will be easy to preach to him as Max Nardou does to seek 
pure pleasures and the highest enjoyment the world can afford him, 
freed of vice and voluptuousness and consistent with others' rights ; 
and he can readily perceive that this mode of enjoyment is really 
more lasting and the better one than the one he was following, in 
his own self interest. The next would be to induce him to believe 



that to got rid of pain, ami attain to the highest happiness, the 

truer mode of plan \vi\u1d be to forget ones own selfish joy and to 

minister to other's wants and in fact to forget self. This will induce 

one to the highest ethical perfection which is reached in Buddhism. 

The man reaching this stage will naturally think if his position is 

at all satisfactory, and whether the world can generally follow his 

lead, and whether a belief in a future spiritual existence is not 

necessary. The Sankhya then postulates a soul and with pradhana, 

he proves that nothing more is needed to explain our existence or 

secure our salvation. A further philosophical search induces that 

the postulate of a soul is not possible unless we postulate a God. 

And we have the various theistic schools commencing with Nyaya 

and Yoga. Differences here arise as to the nature of the Highest 

and the unknown and unknowable God. People try to identify It 

with this or that existence, or Power or Deity and with one's own 

self or soul. They try to give and clothe him with our own human 

perfections and sometimes even with our human imperfections. 

We call Him our Lord and Master, we call 
The Four Paths. Him our Father, we call Him our Friend and 

The way for ail. we say we are one with Him. All these mark 

different stages of spiritual growth. And it 
will be seen that each rung is a true rung in the ladder and is a 
truth and unless this truth is re ached, it cannot lead to the higher 
truth. The all seer in his Supreme Beneficence has therefore 
revealed the Vedas aud Agamas, so that every, man finds spiritual 
nourishment according to hi« needs. The commentator quotes 
Taithiriya Upanishad in which the aspirant is gradually led to 

change his belief in Annamaya kosham as 

From the Lower to the Brahman, to Pranamaya, Manomaya, Vignana- 

Higher all beneficial. maya and Anandamaya etc. He quotes the 

authority of Suta Samhita that all these 
paths are true and are as it were rungs of the ladder. This view 
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of looking at truths is not exactly the same as the yiewfag of the 
different facets of a crystal. The same light would proceed *?&n 
each facet. The man in the lowest rung has in no way * 
any glimpse of the Highest light. He in fact would not rem; 

any such light. It is part of the same si 
The Tree and its parts, ture and the structure is not a mechanical < -y- 

all useful, an organic T _, ,, _ ... . 

whole. Kumara 0nn PW"""™** P™ » W-v !.-:. 

illustration of this in his Pandara Mwtmnv •**. 

Kovai. 

QPPuQlOT&B'JJ Qppfb&GB>JT >BfrL-t$-<D 
UjbuevL-fSUtoBT U($}f&Up$ 

ififtqFj&ss&fZRpp Qpqg$!Tihai(9)pp 
euirQptfljrLLtp. jprqrfv&jrpp 
Q&ujpuGi'Zl&uj&eiiR gvi&iruLJi&Qjrpjfl 
t^Qips&uuLLi— pg-tfiLfssrpuQ&Mp 

pira>Qi£)65rejpii5 p<a$uQu(irj<a&irGQp 

UiriLIGDLLth&Uir J$ UftLb GUtTtLJUJ&DL- ffipiB&t 

t£ppjpi—Gvi£ipQtiig}j L&jT6&r(i>pn$}p 
euirtrLfssrevpSsttr t&iffiirQppevtr 
G&cGfTGLievre&ckfraj eB^eai^smsu^i^^it 

Q&tT(Bj£<5fr <^Q6FUJU-I Qptp5U$K)£l 

^rssr&tbu&p <C7) tot (?,#£.£ 
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^fsupjrysiT ■ 
^Sto&afr mm {S)&i i /$ xt r usv(2jru9Bso&:i]iT if $j f 6 

JB 9if) .T 9<* T €W Q^U K fT< >V r U ScQ IT £ old 2 J K n '$} 
UJ(£thQtJtT®LbG)i£l9c<$&QW&tQ±lJST $S5)3lJ 

^Qth&mirQaitrixaiQ Q & tr ssarQeu i pan * usiQ sr 

Qguw^UjQsufuriifH QtnsBT jy ¥& *9 bu i-g fh fh 

&rnri&i*)afr®hrt- €&&<&}$$ pat it pp> 
Q fBmnpiB(ff) fsjd&iTrr 8$siGii utr j-j <oj it 

«>i.w«arQj/f<stn6V/7 G lj trait r srr ^lciS srr d £ u i 

bbtJbL-jssrsvQpp U}irtrijfS3Tsjj /£&):$ 

QwiiiQusn &G %t asfTL-iFBi cir eQomessreuB QpQ p. 

**ln Unit primeval land of ancient Maya 

whmice the various worlds were evolved 

were divisions and subdivisions 

wado of four, and seven, and 82 lacs. 

In fields so divided been sown the seeds of life. 

From the deep waters of Karma, 

and through the three sluices of 

Adi Deivikam, Ac., was the water of Bhoga drawn 
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in tho channel of Desire (Thrishna Tanha) 
and led at the proper time through the gates of the five settAM. 
Then from the springs of pleasure and pain, 
did the waters flood and overflow 
into the 6 tanks of mantra etc. 
Thus didst thou, become the husbandman who grew 
^ and reaped tho crops and protect 
the world, (0 Masilamani, 
O Grnana Siunbantha, Guana Desika.) 
Thus didst thou, O benef? cent Lord, 
intending the salvation of countless souls, 
out o£ thy abiding love, plant the seed 
of love in the field of kudelai, 
and water it with thy grace, and product 
the Tree of Veda. From this tree 
were derived various benefits by various people, 
of these. 

"Some took the leaves, other took the sprigs, rejecting the 
leaves; others again rejecting these, took the bud, flower, tender 
fruit and green ones, as eash one desired. Proving useful as they 
did these six parts of the tree, few were they who chose the ripened 
fruit, sweet and rare, growing on the top of Vcdanta, and pressed 
the juice called Saiva Siddhanta and drank such ambrosia. Myself, 
though unfit to share their bliss, will drink the sweet water from 
the wash of their golden feet. Hence I regard as bitter the 
ambrosia of the Gods." 

The Veda is the tree, an organic whole, with leaves, flowers 
and fruits, giving to each what he wants and is in most need of. 
Tho man who alone needs leaves will be most highly satisfied if he 
gets tfeem and would not even look at flowers or fruits tfeowgh thty 
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arc equally within his easy grasp. There are some men ami women 
who would prefer a raw fruit to a sweet one, in certain conditions 
■■>■■' : fi;ir piivsica-1 body. When a man is suffering from fever, the 
.lociurs will forbid sweet fruit, as his stomach cannot receive it. 

This will account for the attitude of some 
Causes tif Bigotry. persons who will not see or appreciate truth 

when others readily perceive it. We wonder 
why a Tyndal or Huxley would not believe in God and why Gladstone 
held some beliefs in Theological questions. Each is satisfied with 
his own position and the other's position does not savour well to, him. 

The mind has not reached that development. 
1 and toleration. } and grace of God had not fallen on him. This 

view leads one occupying a higher position 
not to look down upon the other, but to look upon him with sympathy 
and kindness and just to wait for a chance when he can lift him into 
his own rung. The man who occupies the highest eminence sees 
everything with his own eyes and each in its place and can have 
nothing but the highest good will and toleration to everyone. If 
the others are condemned sometimes, it is simply to reply when 
these occupying the lower rungs attack one another and him in the 
highest rung. The commentator instances the case of the blind 
men who went to see the elephant and who quarrelled among 
themselves, each one saying it was like a pillar or a brush or a 
sieve. Our innate selfishness and ignorance and pride and prejudice 
stand in the way of our living in perfect accord and mutual good 
will. Our favourite illustration is the scene in a Railway platform 

when fresh passengers try to get in, are 
An illustration. resisted by those already in, and when after 

the successful intrusion, they recognise each 
others mutual relations and friends and become fast friends them- 
selves. 
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St. Aral Nandi accordingly postulats his view of an universal 

Religion and truth in the following verse and 

Universal Helicon N 

defined by St. Aral ^e would like to compare with it if any other 

Kanthi Sivachariar. , ., > j ••■!/.•,• 

great writer had given his definition. 

$^attr(ji5U}&&6v6vQ€v^Lhi9s8Bra£$ecTj$ 

&p$^eQeto6uGtuw6ia~m(irju)Gtop<±jT&UipQp 

" Religions, postulates and text books are various and conflict 
one with another. It is asked which is the true religion, which the 
true postulate and which the true book. That is trite Religion, 
postulate and book which not possessing the fault of calling this true 
and the other false, (and- not conflicting with them) comprises reasonably 
everything in its own folds. Hence all these are comprised in the 
Vedas and Saiva Agamas. And these are imbedded in the Sacred 
Foot of Hara/' 

And the claim is made boldly for Saiva Siddhanta that it con- 
tains the highest expression of Truth and 

Claims of Saiva a n the elements of an Universal Religion. 
Siddhanta. 

Siddhanta is primarily a logical term meaning 

the true end or conclusion, the thing proved as against the point 

refuted Purvapaksha. And in any Tamil lexicon, it will be found — 

that the word Siddhanta without any adjunct means the Agaraa 

philosophy or Saiva Siddhanta. We only instance this to show how 



th# elnim put forward by the Saivas have become currant coin of 

the realm. Kumaragurn Swamigal speaks of 

riif testimony of ^ as t,] 10 & njr ti QsnessrL. GSi&&iS£j5lf B$th f Saiva 

K ulnar. i (iiiiv.t>;i:*;i. 

iSiddhanta which is the essence of all religions, 
the highest fountain of all hopes. St. Thayumanavar speaks of it 

as Samaras- 1 v>nanam and Vedsmta Siddhanta 
Tho Trumpet -note of* Samnrnsa Nanneri. Nanncri means true path, 

>Sr. Tliaviunanavar 

and Samarasa means tlie essence of all in all. 

In the following 'verses. 

Q & ii l i /ff jj & i£> ijQ & j& Gu sv sv ir >s ,<$ is p ti 

G p u&iQ itQ ph&Q.u> ^<^G&\u pmmnft s& 

qi'i u^ $ p jptt n~ uufi m m^ Gutr luGwiLQtusattr 

^^^BsoQiJT^Qpssruun'iruuQ^iT^JsiJT^irn'd^Lh 

$uuifi&ir<^&-LDiu([pu5[r>i.)SvevsiJtrQ 

\UV^&LGlJ(tptJ)6UsmiBttL&lJS l t:LJ f #iirQ, 

GfcusvGuoir Gfy i^iBiLiiririeQ'ijLouiirQ 

u\usfl(£snuQuK(i$m&Mu$3titrjrLbirQLj 
uemi-jpGy^Q&enux fsuatyisi&tTLLu^ 

i&ppiBj&jpireveijem&jsQtAGtrmQt&iTeS 

^iLiireup&G&m^ti9eveneijp^irn'5&!ra<5pQ 
evusir ih p ^GtoGi} ft&an&GULbLpQ p isQ pur. 

pp}{ojjQjrGvev(r tsQsujSttjGuenBLDiTeutrfi 

«06i7^^(5 GpLCrrjB&Jlf&QLOpjlH&pgHUi 



^ tt> HJ ^ EJ Q& fuQ UW (J £5 IS p K Qft3To37 (7JJ>* U 

u*rsuiftijf&&8&u)ttjpLLuirirp i aQutrpiBi 

1 

GmGaiisPi-.Qa/wG8rgii&rGGuetRd &irLl®L8<sp&&(^ : $er) i $G& L i(£u 

in exultant language, he proclaims the Universality of Siddhanta 
and invites every one to partake, before ever our bodies perish, of 
the great flood of joy of Limitless Sivabhoga which is ever rising 
and flowing over, telling them that the time was ripe for seeking 
that condition of Love which will secure us the grace of that 
Gracious Supreme Light, which is One, which is All and which is the 
Life of life, and savs that people find nothing objectionable in the 
Holy Presence of Limitless Liphfc iu the great Temple of Chidam- 
baram and every person of every creed and sect bows down before 
that Presence, and that he himself found immeasurable joy in tkat 
Presence. 



The late Ranialinga Swamigal of Vadalur, the author of the 

, famous verses which are sung in every Tamil 

* Vwamigai. *** household, a man who in life was an imperson- 

nation of all love, emphasized this aspect of 
Siddhanta by calling his Sabha Samarasa Satimarga Sabha ; and he 
created a large and loving following among people of all creeds. 

In our own exposition of the system, we have had the warmest 

sympathy and approval of Dwaitis, Vishistad- 
Siddhanta appreciated t \ " . . , __ , 

by a i]. vaitis and Advaitis, Christians and Manome- 

dans; and one Catholic Missionary blessed 
us saying that God will give us Grace to spread this truth. Our 
gratitude is specially due to Christian Missionaries who have taken 
up the study of Saiva Siddhanta with great earnestness in recent 
years and who have contributed various papers on the subject. 
W« have already referred to the great authority of Reverend 
Doctor G* U. Pope, who speaks of the Saiva Siddhanta as "the 

choicest product of the Dravidian Intellect. 
Opinions of Christian The Saiva Siddhanta is the most elaborate 

Missionaries. » 

influential and uudoubtedlv the most intrinsi- 

cally valuable of all the religions of India." Rev. Mr. F. Goodwill 

follows with the remark " Those who have studied the system 

unanimously agree that this eulogy is not a whit too enthusiastic or 

free worded. That the system is eclectic is at once apparent." 

Reverend Mr. W. Goudie writes in the Christian College 
Magazine as follows .• — 

"There is no school of thought and no system of faith or worship 
that comes to us with anything like the claims of the Saiva 
Siddhanta." 

"This system possesses the merits of a great antiquity. 
In the Religious world, the Saiva s/stem is heir to all that is 



VAYU-SAMHITA. 



i fn > — 



{Translated from Sanskrit.) 

CHAPTER I. 

(t) Obeisance to Him who is the cause of the gyration of all 
the wheels of Samsara— to Him whose body bears the marks of 
the saffron adorning the bosom of Gowri, 

(2) After having dwelt npon the boon obtained by Upatnanya 
by the grace of thu Lord, when the sun reached the zenith, Vayu 
rose from his devotions. 



(1) The Svetasvatara refers to this wheel as Brahmachakra. "Thasmin 
Hauiso Brahmyate Urahmachakre." This u pan is had text is commented on in 
the Uttara bhaga of this Vayusamhita thus " Thenedam Bramyate chakram 
■amsarakhyam characharam." (By Hirii is rotated this wheel of samsaraj 
The rotation is the Lord's Panchakrityas, Anugraha, Thirobhava, famhara, 
Sthithi and Srishtii and the wheels too are five in number, namely, Santhi 
Atheetha, Santhi, Vidya, Pratishta and Nivrithi, presided over by the Pancha- 
kartas," Sadasiva, Mahesvara, Rudra, Vishnu and Brahma. Each of these 
panchakrityas contains 4 avanthara krityas, these avanthara krityas being done 
by 4 avanthara-devatas, which are known by the generic name of Vyuhas. 
These avanthara krityas {intermediate actions) are not different from the 
Mukhya (chief) krityas. Oai the other hand they form part and parcel of 
the chief function. A potter's business is to make pots, but, in order to 
effect this he has to knead and change the shape of the mud and this 
kneading and changing is not different from his action of making pots. The 
king is always a protector, but thia aspect does not conflict with the aspect of 
his hanging the murderer. His position as a protector is improved by this 
action of punishing the wicked. Similarly the Avanthara krityas go, as it 
were, to make up the Mukhya kritya (chief function) and the avanthara Adhi* 
karia (devatas) are only part and parcel of the chief-adhikari. Hence they are 
called Vyuhas, literally, portions. 

The following table will elucidate the above observations. 

1. Santhi-ateetha kala chakra is Anugraha chakra. It is presided over by 
Sadasiva assisted by four others Mahesa, Rudra, Vishnu and Brahma. Sada- 
siva associated with his 4 Vyuhas performs the five functions of Anopraha, 
Thirobava, Samhara, Sthithi and Srishti, and among these, Anugraha is the 
chief kritya while the rest are the intermediate actions. 







(3 & 4) All those Rishis too dwelling in the fox-eat of Naimisha 
resolving to enquire into the details afterwards, returned finishing 
their religious observances, and seeing the Venerable Vayu also 
coming near, seated themselves comfortably. 

(5) Bhagavan Vayu too, when his observances were over, 
accepted the best seat assigned to him, hi the midst of the 
assemblage of the Rishis. 

2. Santhi-kala chakra is Tbirobhava chakra. It is presided over by 
Mahesvara with his 4 vyuhas, Isa, Pararaesa, Sarvesa ami Visvesa. Mahesvara 
with these 4 Vyuhas does the 5 functions, the chief in these being Thirobhava, 
and the other krityas forming only part of the Mukhya kritya. 

3. Vidyakala chakra is Samharachakra, presided over by Rudra with his 
4 vyuhas, Siva, Hara, Mrida and Bhava. Samhara is the chief kritya, while 
the rest are intermediate actions. Budra with his 4 other Vyuhas performs 
the fire functions. 

4. Pratishtachakra is Sthithi chakra presided over by Vishnu with his 
4 vyuhas, Vasudeva, Sankarshana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha. The Sthithi 
kritya is tbe chief and the other 4 krityas are only subsidiary actions. Vishnu, 
the chief, called Para Vasudeva. does Anugraha, and the Vyuha Vasudeva, 
does the Thirobhava, Sankarshana the Samhara while Pradyumna and 
Aniruddha are performers of Sthithi and Srishti. Of course, the chief kritya 
is sthithi while the other four are intermediate actions. 

5. Nivrithi kola chakra is Srishti chakra presided over by the deity 
Brahma assisted by the four Vyuhas Hiranyagarbha, Kala, Purusha and Virat. 
Brahma does the Anugraha kritya, Hiranyagarbha performing the Thirobhava 
kritya, Purusha influencing the Sthithi kritya, ard Virat doing the Srishti 
kritya. The chief kritya is Srishti, while the four other acts are intermediate 
functions. 

The Yajur Veda refers to these five chakras " Pancharam chakram Pari 
Vartha the Prithu." The Kailasa sanahita explains this mantra thus : " Idam 
khalu Jagat chakram Sruthi Visrutha Vybhavam Pancharam chakramithihi 
stowthi sruthiridam Mune Ekameva Jagat chakram sambhossakthi Vijrumbhi- 
tham. Srishtiyadi pancha vayavam pancbaramithi katbyate. Alatha chakra- 
miv edamavi chinnalayodayam etc." These wheels are acted upon by the 
Lord's chitsakti and the 5 kartas too undergo the same process as the other 
souls. Only they are advanced souls. The Vishnu purana says that even 
embodied souis possess the power of creation, preservation and dissolution 
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(6) Seating himself comfortably, Vayu, rerered by the, Irorld, 
thought of the glorious splendour (srimad ^i^iootin) e| Isaaifd 
spoke thus. 

7. '* I resign myself to that Ommiscient Indestructible Mali* 

deva, whose splendour (vibhoothi) is this universe of mobile and 

immobile things. 

(Vide 22nd chapter Vishnupuranam) "Brahma, Daksha and others, time, and 
all souls are the Vibhoothies of Hari, and they do the functions of srishti by 
Hari's guidance. Vishnu Manu and other*, time, and all being* are the 
Vibhoothies of Vishnu for doing the function of sthithi; Budra, time, Tama and 
others, and all beings are the Vibhoothies of Janardsna for doing the function 
of Pralaya." Thus the three krityas are extended to time and to all beings. It 
is no wonder then that the Skartasare regarded as the doers of these krityas. 
But do they really possess any power to move an atom. No, the Kenopanishad 
clears our doubt on this point. It says " Brahmano Va Etad Vijaye Mahi 
Yadhvam iti." It is only Brahman that has the glory of the Victory and 
not Agni, Vayu or Indra. The author of Olivilodukkam , says that these 
panchakrityas are manifest in our 5 Avasthas, nay, in every action of ours. 
Hence the Vidyesvara samhita says "srishti, sthithi, samhara, tirobbava and 
anngraha are the 5 krityas which are ever existing in me (Siva). Srishti is 
the beginning of aamsara, while sthithi is. its preservation, and samhara 
is its change, Tirobhava is its concealment and Anugraha is its 
removal altogether. These krityas are ever pressnt in me. The so called 
karthas are like figures in the cupolas (gopuras) represented in the posture of 
bearing burden " (a very common representation in our gopuras). "Kxithya 
metat vahatyanyaha Thushnim Gopura Bimbavath." The same samhita 
asserts that "one wishing to escape from the effect of the wheel's rotation 
should propitiate its author, and the Lord Siva is the author thereof. 
"Chakra Brama nivruth yartham chakra kartharamidayeth — chakra kartha 
Mahesohi." The Kailasa samhita after the enumeration of these various 
wheels, declares the inability of the 5 karthas and asserts emphatically that 
it is Siva with His sakti that does the 5 functions out of His Leela (Play or 
sport). " Anugraha tirobhava, samhrithi sthithi sristibhihi karothyaviratham 
Leelam Ekas Sakthi yuthas Sivaha— " and the second sutra of Sivagnana- 
bodham is "Karothi Samsritim Fumsam Aganya sama vethaya." *' By His 
Agna (kriya) sakti ever associated with Him that the Lord does samsrithi. 
Two points require special mention here. The one is that the Vyuhas of 
Sadasiva are the chief four karthas, while the Vyuhas of these four karthas 
are separate, the other point is that the order of the 5 major and minor 
krithytis or their doers can never be altered. 



(8) Hearing thus this auspicious speech, the Kishis cleansed of 
their imparities, spoke these famous words in order to acquaint 
themselves of the diffusion of the divine splendour in all (Yibhoo- 
thi Vistara.) 

SADASIVA. 

/ 
MAHESA 



I 
Isa 

I 
Paramcsa 

/ 
Sarvesa 

/ 
Visveia 



ltUDUA. 



Siva 

/ 
Hara 

/ 
Mrida 

/ 
Bhara 



VISHNU. 



I 
Vasudeva 

I 
Sankar&hana 

/ 
Pradyumna 

/ 
Aniruddha 



BRAHMA. 



/ 
Hiranyagarbha 

Kala 

/ 
Turnsha 

/ 
Yirat 
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(9) Kishis spoke thus "The history of the high souled Upamanyu 
was narrated by you— what he attaiued from Paramesvara by his 
religious austerities, even though they were begun for the purpose 
of obtaining milk. 

(10 & 11) l * How, the elder brother of Dhowmya, was seen by 
VaWeva's son Krishna, of unblemished deeds, how he (Krishna) 

performed the Pasupatha Vratham and obtained knowledge all 

these we have already heard. How did Krishna obtain the great 
Pasupatha Gnana ?" 

12. Vayu said " Though the ancient Vasudeva descended 
(was born) of his own free will, yet he, as it were, blaming his 
human nature, saw Upamanyu, the venerable among Rishis. 

13. " Him adorned with the strings of Rudraksha beads and 
with the coils of matted hair — him surrounded by other Rishis, who 
had become his disciples, as is the Voda surrounded by the Sastras. 

(14 & 15) " Him delighting in the Holy Communion with Siva- 
him of tranquillity of mind, him the resplendent Upamanyu. On 
seeing him, Krishna wont round him thrice, out of great respect, and 
with the hair all over iiis body standing on end on account of 
ecstacy, prostrated before him. 

(16 & 17) " By the mere sight of the muni — all the malas such 
as Mala, Maya, and Karma of the wise Krishna became destroyed. 
Then Upamanyu duly besmeared Krishna, thus cleansed of malas, 
with the sacred ashes, with the mantras, which, in their order 



(9) The reference is to the childhood of Upanianya. The puranic story is that 
the milky ocean was assigned t- him for quenching his thirst when Upamanyu 
made tapas for the same at.the instance of his mother. 

(10 & 11) Upamanya and Dhowmya are the sons of Vyagrapada. The 
Chaudogya makes mention of Cpamanya. 
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begiB with ''Agniriti/' and caused the Pasnpatha Vratha of 12 
monies duration to be done by Krishna in his presence and initiated 
him Hito the Highest Knowledge. 

(18 & 19). Thence forward all the holy Pasupatha Bishis, 
utetmotedin the Vratas, surronnded Krishna on all sides and 
waited upon him, 

(19 &20) Then Krishna beaming with the Lord's saktis pei- 
formed penance as directed by his Guru, towards Sankara, who is 
also Samba (associated, with Uma) for the boon of a eon. 

(21, 22 & 23) Being Bteady, he saw Him with Uma and the Granas 
and obtained from him the boon of a son. He named his Bon, born 
to him of Jambavathy, Samba after Lord Mahadeva, who is also 
gambfl, as He blessed him with a son. " 

Sutha said "The 4 Vedas, the 6 angas, mimamsa, Nyaya- 
Vistara, Purana, Dharmasastra — these coDstitute the 14 sciences. 
Adding to them m their order, the Ayurveda (science of medicine) 
dPhanur-Veda (the science of warfare), Gandharva V*da (science of 
music and dance etc.). and Artha sastra (science of wealth) these 
are the 18 sciences. 



(16 & 17) The mantras occur in the Atharvasiras upanishad. "A.gnirithi 

Bhasma, Vayurithi Bhasma, Jalamithi Bhasma, Sthala mithi Bhasma, Vyomethi 

Bhasma, Survagum hara idagum Bhasma, Manaithyethani chakshoomshi 

shi Bhasmani..., Vrathamethath Pasupatham Pasupasa Vimokshaya" Agni is 

sacred ashes etc. n This pasupatha is denoted by other names in the other upani- 

shads. This is called Athyasrama in the Svetasvatara and Kaivalya npaaiahads, 

Siro-vratha in the Mundaka, and Sambhava in the Kalagni rudropanishads. It is 

ealled Vratha in the Vedaa (Vratanam Vratapathe). It is also known as Viraja 

Deeksha in the Kalpas and Puranas and ICanthri, Sakthi and Samba vi Deekshas in 
the Sivagamas." 

(19 & 20) Saktinipatha (descent of God's Holy spirit) is allndod to in this 
stanza. The author is going to describe it later on. 



24 The original author oi all these 18 sciences, the way of 
e?»iy one of which is different from that of the other, is evidently 
the Poet Soolapani (wielder of the Trident), Thus says the Veda. 



(24) The Hahftbharata repeatedly asserts that Mahesvara is the anthor of all 
the sciences. We read in the santhi parva (Rajadhanna) thus : Asrujat sarva 

aaetrani Mahadevo MahesvaraLa etc., Ithasameva Vidyanam Vyasamaha 

Mahesvara Tantram Pasupatham naraa Pancharatnamcha Viarutham Yogasastram 
cha, Sankhyamcha Tantram Lokayatam Thatha, Tantram Brahma Thula nama 
Tarka Vidya Krou Kasam" Mahadeva the Mahesvara created all sciences such as 
the 18 above mentioned sciences and gave them as well as other 300 sastraa and 7 
tantras. He imparted the seven tantras to the Devas " The seven tantras are 
Pasnpatha, Pancharatra, Yoga sastra, Sankhya, Lokayatha, Brahmathula, Tarka- 
Vidya etc. Even in the Mahabharata the Lord is denoted Adikartha and in the 
above quotation the Lord is said to have created (Asrujat) and he is not merely said 
to be a Vaktha (speaker or rociter or expounder). So Panini was instructed 
grammar by Siva and the sutras " JEwa. " etc., are called Mahesvara sntras (Ithi 
Mahesvaraiti soothrani Anadisam gnarthani). Bat Kapila is said to be the anthor 
of Sankhya, Brihaspathi of Lokayatha, Hiranyagarbha of Yoga, Vishnu of Pancha- 
ratra, Gowthame of Tharka. In the Mokahadharma (Mahabharata) it is said that 
Kapila iB the Vaktha of Sankhyp., Brahma of Yoga, Apantharathapa as Vedacharya 
and Brahma's son Pasnpathi of Paaupatha and Narayana of Pancharatra. Are these 
two facts at conflict? It is to remove these doubts that the terms Adikartha and 
Asrujat (creator) are stated. In the Karma purana we hear that Kapila performed 
severe austerities towards Ptirari (Siva) and was instructed with the knowledge of 
sankhya. Tha Svetasvatara saya ' ; Rishim Prasootham kapilani yasthamagre 
Gnanairbi bharthi Jayamanamcha pasyet" " The Lord instructed the first bora 
Kapila with knowledge" and the same npauishad says that He also instructed 
Hiranyagarbha in the beginning. (Vide next verse). 

Similarly Narayana was instructed with Pancharatra as several Rudras were 
similarly instructed with Paaupatha. Indeed we see that all knowledge proceeded 
from Him alone. There is the upagama Mrigendra. The same was said to be given 
out to Baradvaja and others by Indra in the form of a lion. Was Indra the original 
anthor of the same ? He h>'mself says that Siva is the author thereof. (Sivofc girnam 
idam gnanam]. Hence it is that the yoga sastrakara says '* that Isvara is the 
preceptor of the ancient preceptors. He is omnicient since He is originator of 
Bast r as." [Kleaakarma Vipaka Asayairaporamristah Purosha Viaesha Isvar*ha S» 
Poorveshamapi gurnhu. Kalenanavachedat. Thasya saatra nimitham sarvagnabee- 
jam]. The Vayu aamhita expands these ideas later on. The Yayu says "Thus 
says the sruthi " The next verse is an upabrahmanam of the eruthi, referred to 
in verse 24. 
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(25) For He, a» the Ruler of the entire universe, desirous of 
creating the uni verge, *bore his son, tiie ancient Brahma, in the 
beginning of time. 



25. The Sruthi referred to in the previous sloka and commented upon in this 
sloka is the Svetasvatara text 'To Brahmanum Vidadhati poorvani yo vai Vedamt- 
cha Prahinothi Thasmai" [He who bore the Brahma in the beginning and garo him 
the Yedas and others.] 

The other texts of tho same upanishad are "Yo Devanam prathamam purasthath 
Visvadhiko Hudro Maharshihi — Hiranyngarbham Pasyathi Jayamanam wa no Dera 
Subhaya smrithya Samyunakthu*' and *' Yo Devanam Prabhavasehotbhavaacha 
visvadhiko rudro Maharshihi... Hi ranyagarbham Janayamasa poorvam aanobhudhya 
subhaya samyunakthu." That visvadhika Rudra who is the creator of the Devae 
and first produced Hiranvagarbha, may He give us good knowledge a^d 
remembrance." The words " Agre Prathamam and Poorvam " in all these three 
mantras convey the same idea. The blessed Bhashya kara, Srikanta Yogi, clearly 
dwells upon this in the Sastrayoni "Adhikaranam. Compare also the upabrahmanam 
iu the Kurmapurana" " Yo gre Mam vidathe poorvam Gnanamcha Prahinothi me 
yatprasadat maya labdam prajapathyam idam padani" Brahma says " He who 
brought forth mo and inculcated Gnaiiiim to me and wio, out of his grace, granted 
me this position of Prajapathi is Mahcaa " and the Matsyapurana says " Brahmanam 
munaya poorvitm sristva thasmai Mahesvaraha Dathavanakhilan vedan vipra Atmani 
Samsthithan" Oh Rising, Mahesvara in the beginning, created Brahma and gave him 
all tho vedas which existed in Him" The Koorma Purana says "Hiranyagarbho 
Jagadauthuratnian Thavatho hi juthaha Purusho Purano, Sa jaya manah Bhavatha 
nivkhtho Yatha vidhanam sakalam sasarja" Oh Lord immanent in the wcrld, from 
thee was born the ancient Hiranyogarbha. Having been brought forth thus he 
created all things as it ought to be" The L "Laiuga purana says" Satlnrya karanopetah 
Rishir visvadhika Prabhu. Devanam Prathamam Devum Jayaman Mukhambujat. 
Dadarsachagre Brahmanam chagnaya tham avaikshata, Drushto Rudrena Devesaha aa 
sarja sakalam jagat" The visvadhika Lord created out of his mouth Brahma, before 

all the Devas and glanced at him with his Agna Drishti. Having been seen by Rudra 
Brahma created the world." Another upabrahmana says ''Thasmai Vedan pnranani 
dhathavan Agrajanmane " To Brahma, the ftrst born, He imparted the Vedas and 
the Puranaa. The Matsyapurana and the Koorma and Siva puranas clearly 
bring out the import of the Sruthi "Asya Mahatho Bhootasya Niavasitham Ethat 
Rig Vedo, Yajur Vedo, Sama Vedo Atharvanaha. Ithihasa purana m panchamam" 
This Rigveda, Samavcda, Yajurveda, Atharvaua, Ithihasa Purana are the breath 
of this great Lord [Vide Sasthrayoni Adhikaranam] Page 221 Vol. I. of this 
Deepika. 



(26) To this elder bod Brahma, the source o£ the world, Isvara 
imparted these sciences for the purpose of creating the world. 

(27) By that Brahma, who was thus instructed in the sciences 
and who created men, the Puraha was first thought of among all 
the Sastrag. 

(28) Vedas issued forth from his mouths, thereafter from his 
mouth all the sciences prevailed. 

(89 & 80) When men iu this world aro unable to secure these 
v itst sciences, Vishru, the world's soul, and of the form of the world, 
descends into this earth by the command of Visvesa, at the end of 
every Dwapara-yuga, roams about here assuming the name of 
Vyasa, for the purpose of abridging these sciences. 

(31) He, again, with the appellation of Krishna Dwaipayana was 
born of Sathyavathi in the Dwapara of the present cycle even as 
Agni is produced out of the sacrificial stick (Arani). 

(3V 1 .) By him was caused the shining moon of Mahabharata 
from the ocean of Vedas with the churning stick of intellect. 

(83) He, the muni, again abridged the Vedas snd classified it 
into four. Hence he is called Veda-Vyasa. 

(34) Puranas too were abridged into 4 Laksha grant has. Even 
now there are 100 crores of granthas in the Devaloka. 



29 & 30. There are several Vyasaa. Vasishta, Sakthi, Pareeare, Kriahnadwaipa. 
yana, AsTatbama and others are said to be Vyasaa. Matsya and Koorma poranae 
mention their names. 

82. The reference is to th« puranic stery of the churning of the milky ooaaa by 
Dees* and Aeuras with' Mandara as the chuminf -stick. The Hjoon is said te have 
beam prodaesd e«t of it. 
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(35) If a Dwija knows. the 4 vcdas with their appendant nngns 
and Upanifchads, but does not know tho Parana, that man cannot be 
Baid to have become wise. 

(36) By means of Ithihasas and Puranas one should magnify 
the Veda. The Veda trembles from the half-learned man thinking 
'* This feIlo:v is going to lead me astray." 

35. Ss.'nt H^ndutha says "Vedurtha nirnaya VidbowM I'tmuiam tiug-m" 1r 
tho matter of determining the import of the Vedas, Parana is essential. Srikr.nta 
eaya " Swapramanaimguna smrithithih'jsa puranabhiyuktha s&ndh&rbha krithopit 
brahmanasya." '"Veda should be enquired iDto, whose imjiort is treated of at greater 
length in the Parana, Ithihasa, Smrithi and sayings of the edepts." He is therefore 
tempted to quoto passages from the Purunus. Why ? Even tho Sutras sometimes 
require tho assistance of the Punmas and Ithihasas. " The Sutras of Vyasa such us 
" SmruthePchV' 1-2-6. 'Apichasmbryuthe' (1-3-23) 'Smruthescha' 'Apichasmaryathe 
(2-3. 15) Smaranthicba' (3-1- 14) Smaryathecha' (2-3-47) 'Apicha Smaryathe (3-4-30) 
Smnithesche (4-3-10), ull require the exposition of the Pnranas and Ithihasas etc. 
Wonder of all, the sutra "emaryathepicha loke" (3*1-19) requires the instance of 
what is taking place in the world for the clearance of a doubt." Need we then 
wonder that Sjrikanta is tempted to quote from the Vayustimhita and other works. 
A contributor to this Dfepika admires Sankarachor for not indulging in too many 
quotations. Then why should he quote from the Bhagavat Gita and Sanat sujatha 
Gitaat least in a few instances. Why should he not preserve in tact the grandeur 
and beauty of "his Bhashyani by not quoting at all? Why then should the sutras refer 
to them at all ? The harm lien not in qu iting texts from Pur-anas and Ithihasas; on 
the other hand there is tho danger oi" misuoderstftnding m intra s without the knowl- 
edge of the Purunis. There are certain others who quote texts which ore not upa. 
brahmanas of the very texts which they wish to comment upon. Henco the vorsc 
considers that men, though learned in the Vedas, etc. yet ignorant of Pnranas cannot 
be called wise, for tho simple reason that they are apt to twist it as they like. A 
great man means "Umam Haimavathim" of the Kenopanishtid as l.akshmi and 
another greater man renders the words n& 'Vidya possessing golden ornaments' (from 
the word Hema -gold), though ho also gives a secondary position to IT ma, daughter of 
Himavan. It is perhaps with reference to these men that the next vorw runs thus: 

(36) Upabrahmana means magnifying or increasing. The above occurs in 
the 1st Chapter of Mahabharata. Srimad Appayya Deekshita repeatedly warns 
us not to take one's own yukthi alone as guide in determining the meaning of 
mantras. Says he " Asmat buddhi kalpita Igjayairvyavasthapanayogat Upa 
brahmananusarenaiva Yyavasthapaniyani, Purusha buddhinanam Avyavavisthi- 
tha Mavyttrlatvcna." Since our ideas undetgo constant change and thus are 
unsteady, oar lode . may sometimes launch us into fallacies. Only by means 
of the upabi-ahmanas we should determine the meaning of the Sruthies. 
* Svabuddhikalpitha nyayat Gatiyohi upabr^hmanam " ''The up&br&hxnanti 
are better than our own reasoning," etc. 
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(37) The Purana treats of 5 subjects Sarga ( PrafchiSarga, 
Vamsa, ManYauthara and Vamsanucharita {creation, sub-creation, 
Dynasty, Manvanthara, and history of families), 

(38 to 40) The puranas are taupht in 10 and 18 parts. These 
are arranged iutho meritorious order of Brahma, Paduia, Vyshuara, 
Saiva, Bhagavatham, BUavishya, Naradiya, Markandcya, Agneya, 
Brahinavaivartha, Lainga, Varalm, Skanda, Vamann, Koorma, 
Ma&sya, Ganida and Bralunanda. 

(41) The Siva pm-ana is the 4th and it fulfils (bestows on us) all 
our desires* It is measured by Laksha granthas and is divided 
into 12 Samhitas. 

(42) It was formed by Siva Himself and Virtue (Dharma) is 
established there. By the virtue expounded therein, Saivas, of the 
Brahmana. Kshatriya and Vaisya order, attain Moksha (Liberation), 
by the grace of the Lord even in a single birth. 

(43) One therefore desirous of Mukthi, should resort to Siva 
Alone. By resorting to Him alone even tiro Devas attain Mukthi, 
and not otherwise. 

(44) Attend to me, who is now describing in brief, the various 
portions of this Parana which is denoted by the name " Saiva " and 
which is meted (measured) witJi Veda. 

(45 to 47) Vidyesvara, Rudra, the great Vinayaka, lima, Math- 
rupurana, Kudraikadasa, Kailasa, Satarudra, Koti-Rndra, Sahasra* 
koti Rudra, Vayn, and Dharma nnrana are the twelve samhitas. 

(48 to 51) The Vidyesvara samliita contains ten thousand 
granthas. Each of the 4 samhitas, Rudra, Vinayaka, Uma, and 
Mathruka, contains eight thousand granthas. The Kudraikadasa 
contains thirteen thousand granthas- Tho Kailasa sarahita consists 
it six thousand granthas. Satarudra contains ten thousand, and 
similarly Koti-rndra contains ten thousand granthas. In the same 
(41) Grantha consist! of 32 Syllables meat I y irritten in Annshtub m«tre. 
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manner the Samhita called Sahasrakotirudra contains ten thousand 
granthas. This samhita, which was expounded by Vayu contains 
five thousand granthas. And the Samhita known as Dharma 
contains five thousand granthas. 

(52) Thus the Siva purana contains laksha granthas summing 
up those of the various branches. I will now recount the Vayu- 
samhita of four thousand alokas in two parts. 

(53) This best sastra should not be announced to one ignorant 
of the Vedas. Nor should it be made known to one who has no 
" Sraddha" (ardent desire or belief) in him, nor to one ignorant of 
the Pui'ana. 

(54) This should be imparted to that well-tested-diseiple, free 
from jealousy or malice, and ever of virtuous disposition, who is 
devoted to Siva and who practices the Siva dharmas- 

(55) Obeisance to Bhagavan Vyasa of immeasurable splendour, 
by whose grace, the Purana samhitas are resting in me. 

Thus ends the 1st Adhyaya, which narrates the descent of the 
Vidyas, of the 1st part of Vayu samhita of Sivapurana. 



CHAPTER II. 

Sootha Says 

(1 to 3) Recurring kalpas"of long ages had come and gone, 
the kalpa of the present age had commenced, the creation then had 
been started, the "Word" (Veda) had been firmly established 
and people had been awakened, when the Rishis of the 6 families 
began to discuss among themselves about the Supreme, everyone 
saying to the other "This is the Supreme and that not" and the 
"Supreme " being thus unascertainable, no conclusion was then 
arrived at. 

■^^»^^^»^^ — ■ ■ — ■ ■ ■ . ^^m^^m- -*- m I Mill . _ I 

(64) Siva Dharmanusarine may mean either one who practices Siva 
Dharmas or one who follows the Sivagamas. In the former cage Siva Dharmas 

are charya, kriya, yoga and gnana. 
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(4 & 5} They all then repaired to the healthy mad beautiful 
peak of Mount Mero, resorted to by all the Devas and Asnrae, fed 
see the immntable Brahma — where he rests praised by all the 
Devas and Asuras, and where the Stddhas, and Chararias throng 
together and yakshas and gundharvas resort to. 

(6) Where exist lovely bowers, hollows* vallf ys, caves and 
waterfalls, abounding with the sweet warbles of multitude* of birds 
and ornamented with precious gems and pearls. 

(7) There exists a spot called Brahma vana, abounding with 
be aot s of all kinds 10 yojanas broad and 100 yojanas long. 

(8) Possessing lakes hill of sweet and clear water, sod trees 
budding with flowers, swarming with intoxicated bees 

(9) There is a grand and beautiful city shining like the rising 
sun, impregnable to the Da%as, Danavas and A&tfraa, whose pride 
consists in their strength. 

(10 & ll) Surrounded by long ramparts with arched doorways 
shining like molten gold and shining with hundreds of sloping roofs, 
towers and metalled roads and with multitudes of mansions orna- 
mented with the engravings of serpents, with precious gems. 

(12 & 13) There rests Brahma, the prajapathi, amidst all 
Devas, and there too, they, the rahis, repaired and saw him, waited 
upon by Devas, Devarishis, him shining like pure gold and adorned 
with all ornaments. 

(14) Him with a face beaming with grace and peace and eyes 
like the petals of lotus— him possessing the divine lustre and 
besmeared with sweet-scented chandana. 

(15) Him — wearing white garments and garlands of flowers 
to whose toto-like-feet, the heads of the Devas, Asuras and yegis 
tender their homage. 
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1 «. Him shining with his consort Sarasvathi, possessing elegant 
features holding iu her hands chamaras— oven as the sun with iU 

lustre* * 

17. Seeing him, all the RishU with face and eyes beaming 

with satisfaction, raising their folded hands over their head*, praised 

the great Deva. 

18. The Rishis speak— 1 .' Obeisance to Thee, who art Thri- 
moorthies, the cause of the world's croation, protection and dissolu- 
tion, obeisance to the ancient Purusha, to Brahma the groat soul. 

19. Obeisance to him who has the Pradhana (Moolaprakrithi) 
as his body and who excites the Pradhana to move. To him who 
changes himself into 23 (kinds of) divisions, though remaining 
without change. 

20. Obeisance to the lord born of the mundane -egg and 
resting in the centre of that egg. To him who has the karyas 
fulfilled there and who has the instrument for his action made ready 

there. 

21. Obeisance to him who ia the author of all worlds and who 
possesses the power of uniting and disuniting th© bodies with souls. 

(19) Of the 34 tatvas,. spoken of in the sankbya, yoga, and other systems 
28 are called Vikruthi and Pradhana is called Prakrithi. 

(20) For an action (karya), instruments are necessary. Brahma possesses 
all these in the mundane-egg itself) Brahma is said to have been born of a 
mundane egg of the appearance of gold. Honcc he is called Hiranyagarbha. 
This golden-egg was formed of Rudra's semen which is pure .gold. This 
entered into the matrix of Vishnu (when he is one with Moolaprakrithi) and 
this forms an egg possessing within it Brahma and all his potentialities 
of creating tho world. Says the Sruthi "Andam Hiranmayam Madhye 
Saitoudram Rndrasya Veeryath Prathamam Babhoova Thattra Brahma Vishnur 
Jatho Jatha Veda ha " Manu smrithi says " Thadandam Abhavat Haimam 
Sahasrarka samaprabham Thasmin Jagne Swayam Brahma" and the Purana 
says "Rudra samgyasya Devasya Boope Moorthihi prajayathe Them 
kaoiptam ruse VceryanT etc. Hence all the seeds of trees, the eggs of fowls 
etc., of reptiles etc., are of* the form of egg. Even the Human pinda is contained 
in a bag of an oyal shape. 
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132. This wo? Id was created, is protected, and vwH he dissolved 
by you. Oh Pilhaniaha, yet \vi- do not know vou, heinjr under the 
sway of Maya. 

23. Soothasays " Tlnis praised by the fortunate Mahtirhdii* 
Brahma addres>ed the mtmis iu-the*e noble word*, us it' to gladden 
their hearts." 

21. Brahma says *• Oh illustrious and righteous Hifhis ot great 
fame, wherefore have all of you joined together, in going over 
thither ?" 

25. All the Rishis, learned in the Vedas, then with folded 
hands, spoke to Brahma in these words expressive of their humility. 

26. The Rishis speak *' Oh Lord, all of us are enveloped in 
great darkness. We are fatigued with our discussions — yet we 
have not had a glimpse of what the Supreme is. 

27. " Thou art the maker of this universe and the source of 
all sources. Oh Lord, there is nothing in this world which thou 
canst not be aware of. 

28. " Who is that Supremo Being that Transcends all Tatvas? 
Who is that Primeval Lord . ? Who is that Paramesvara that is free 
from any taint ? Who is tlie Eternal and the Omnipresent ? 

29. "By whose wonderful act, this world rirst came into 
existence and in whom it will finally resolve ? 

30. Under whose control are these souls ? Who is the 
Disposer of all ? How can that Being, the lsvara, be been by us ?' 

31 k 32. Sootha says *« Thus questioned, with smiling looks of 
admiration, Brahma, in the presence ef all Devas, Asuras, and 
Rishis, stood up and communed for a long time and then proclaimed 
in loud tones «« Rudra." With all his Umba becoming wet with joy 
(Ananda) and with folded hands, speke thus. 
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33. Brahma says "Whence speech with Mind return, without 
reaching Him— knowing whose Ananda (Bliss), one loses all fear." 

34 to 36. "Whence * all this substance with its attendants 
Brahma, Vishnu and Budra, along with the bhoothas and Indriyas 
originates. He, the creator of all causes (Karanas) arid the Designer 
and ultimate cause, is never born from any other, at any place or 
time. He is associated with all Aisvaryas and is Himself denoted 
by the name Sarvesvara. This Sambha, dwelling in the midst of 
Akasa, is the Dhyeya by all the Mumukshus.f 

(83) This Mantra occurs at the end of the Ananda Valli Thaittiriya 
upanishad. 

(84 to 96) These Mantras occur in the celebrated Atharva sikba-upanishad. 
The Siva-puraua redounds with quotations from this upanishad as well as from 
the Atharva siras and Swetasvatara upanishad. The Aisvaryas are the well- 
known shadangas " Qmniscienoe, Satisfaction, Eternal knowledge, Swatantrata 
(Freedom), Immaculate power and Omnipotence." Compare "Sarvagnadyam 
Sivaisvaryam Labdhvaswatmani Rajate " (22-18, Vidheyesvarasainhita). The 
AJcasa referred to here is His own chit-sakthi (Chidembara). The M r*»pnHM* 
describe Him that He is Immersed in His own Glory (Swemahimni pratishti- 
thaha." Satyam Gnanam Anantham Brahma — To Veda nibitam Guhayam 
Parame Yyoman" "Yyoma Samgna pra Sookshma Saiva Haimavathia 
Matha" and "Yasya sa Parama Devi Sakthir Akasa Samjnita" — ; and the 
"Karanas" are either the Brahraa, Vishnu, Kudra etc., from the well known 
texts of Vishnu and Siva puranas such as " Aham Branpjaeha satvatcha- 
Jagathaha karana thrayam," or the Kala, Swabhava etc., mentioned in the 
Swetasvatara in the mantra " Yakaranani nikhilam Thani Ealatma yukthani 
Adhithistahthi Ekaha"— . In the above upabrahmarja <d the Atharva sikha, 
two Alankaras occur. The one is the Deepaka and the other is the SahokthL 
By the latter Brahma, Vishnu and ftudra are said to have been born along 
with the Bhutas and Indriyas and by the former the ibriiaoorthjeV pftra,tf)an 
trayam, i.e., their dependence upon the Lord (for the display of *heir Icha, 
gnana and kriya) is expressed, Vide Ananda mayadhikaraaa and Asambhava 
(7 and 8 III. JI.) and Parainparya Adhikaranas in Srikanta Bhaahya. Tide 
also Appaya Deekshita's Verse in the Fancharatna sthava "TJkthva prasooihim 
Aja Sowri Haresvaranam Samsoochya Deepaka Sahokthibhiranya nighnami 
Tbam sanyavara yadatharvasikhahi yasya Tham sarva fcaranam, anad. 
Sivam Prapadye " and Vide also the Sloka M Apasyabrahxnadin etc. " in Biva 
tatva viveka. 

t We are sorry to note that Mr. Maaadeva fiastri has lajieert tfe* pff^T * «m) 
r« dared the text (Adharvaeikha) wiougiy into Wli^. Vide page 2 ToL I'll of 

*he Siddkumta Deepika). 
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Prof. Haeckel and the Human 8o.nl* 

Few pages in the story of science are moro interesting and 
instructive than the picture of "man in the making." The immense 
complexities of the physical structure known as the human bod? 
with its highest achievements of thought and the wonderful matt -* 
f estations of consciousness about which man in his orthodox reverence. 
to things established has been wont to be satisfied with obscure and 
hazy notions have from time immemorial provided, among others, the 
substratum for all religiouH beliefs, Eastern and Western. The soul 
of man, as entirely distinct from his physical body, has ever been 
assumed as a true and necessary postulate, a foundation for building 
up the complex edifice called religion and no attempt was made, more 
out of reverence and fear, to systematically examine the strength and 
the exact nature of the foundation. Various Theistic schools and 
±heir followers were consequently satisfied in holding conceptions of 
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the soul as they conformed to their original doctrines and hence 
enquiries in that direction; at least so Ear as the Eastern religious were 
concerned, were considered unnecessary and unimportant. Hut the 
dark rtges are no more; modern science with its torches of in- 
vestigation has penetrated every nook and corner and hud bare 
the truths/" and assumptions ofi bygone ages.ii To name one 
distinguished name in the field, — Professor i Ernest Haeckel of 
Germany, revolutionised the world a few years ;igo hy giv.ng 
out his conclusions based on a weary and lifelong scientific 
research. It is wellknown how the Riddle of the Cniverw — which 
embodies his purest conception of a monistic philosophy — raised a 
storm of controversy from interested quarters. And scarcely have the 
ashes cooled down before another monumental work by the same 
distinguished »avaiit lias been placed within the reach of every reader 
of the English tongue through the kindness of the Rationalist Press 
Association, London. The BcoliUion of man first (published in 187 4 
and subsequently enlarged, as translated by Joseph McCabe and made 
available in a popular edition in September last, throws abundant 
light on many a dark point in the development of the human body as 
well as on the nature and evolution of the soul. As Prof. Haeckels 
conclusions and remarks as regards the latter are well worth study 
and reflection I beg leave to extract the following paragraphs 
relating to the subject. 

" But there is another important Psychological question— the 
most important of all— that has been definitely answered by the 
recent discoveries in connection with conception. This is the 
question of the immortality of the soul. No fact throws more 
light on it and refutes it more convicingly than the elementary 
process of conception that we have described. For this copulation 
of the two soxuil nuclei indicates the precise moment at which the 
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individual begins to exist. A 11 the bodily and mental features of 
the new-born child are the sum-total of the hereditary qualities 
which it has received in reproduction from parents and ancestors. 
All that man acquires afterwards in life by the exercise of his 
organs, the influence of his environment and education — in a 
word, by adaptation — cannot obliterate the general outline of 
his being which he inherited from his parents. But this 
hereditary disposition, the essense of every human soul is not 
" eternal " but '* temporal "; it comes into being only at the 
moment when the sperm-nucleus of the father and the nucleus 
of the maternal ovum meet and fuse together. It is clearly 
irrational to assume an "eternal life without end" for an individual 
phenomenon, the commencement of which we can indicate to a 

moment by direct visual observation." 

******* 

"But it is said : " That is all very well, as far as the human 
body is concerned; on the facts quoted it is impossible to doubt that 
it has really and gradually been evolved from the long ancestral 
series of the Vertebrates. But it is quite another thing as regards 
man s mind, or soul; this cannot possibly have been developed from 
the vertebrate -soul." Let us see if we cannot meet this grave 
stricture from the well-known facts of comparative anatomy, physio- 
logy, and embryology, ft will be best to begin with a comparative 
study of the souls of various groups of Vertebrates. Here we find 
such an enormous variety of vertebrate souls that, at first sight, it 
seems quite impossible to trace them all to a common " Primitive 
Vertebrate." Think of the tiny Amphioxus, with no real brain but 
a simple medullary tube, and its whole psychic life at the very lowest 
stage among the Vertebrates. The following group of the Cyclos- 
tomes are still very limited, though they have a brain. When we 
pass on to the fishes, we find their intelligence remaining at a very 
low level. We do not see any material advance in mental develop- 
ment until we go on to the Amphibia and Reptiles. 'There is still 
greter adrance when we come to the Mammals, though even here 
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the minds of the Monotremes and of the stupid Marsupials remain 
at a lo# stage. Bat wjien we rise from these to the Placentals we 
find within this one vast group such a number of important stages 
of differentiation and progress that the psychic differences between 
the least intelligent (such as the sloths and armadillos) and the most 
intelligent Placentals (such as the dogs and apes) are much greater 
than the psychic differences between the lowest Placentals and the 
Marsupials or Monotremes. Most certainly the differences are far 
greater than the differences in mental power between the dog, the 
ape, and man. Yet all these animals are genetically-related mem- 
bers of a single natural class. 

"We see this to a still more astonishing extent in tiie compara- 
tive psychology of another class of animals, that is especially- 
interesting for many reasons — the insect class. It is well known 
i&at we find in many insects a degree of intelligence that is found 
•& man alone among the Vertebrates. Everybody knows of the 
famous communities and states of bees and ants, and of the very 
remarkble social arrangements in them, such as we find among 
the more advanced races of men, but among no other group of 
animals. I need only mention the social organisation and 
government of the monarchic bees and the repnblican ants, 
and their division into different conditions— queen, drone-nobles, 
workers, educators, soldiers, etc. One of the most remarkable 
phenomena in this very interesting province is the cattle-keeping of 
the ants, which rear plant-lice as milch-cows and regularly extract 
their horned juice. Still more remarkable is the slave-holding of 
the large red ants, which steal the young of the small black ants 
and bring them up as slaves. It has long been known that these 
political and social arrangements of the ants are due to the deliber- 
ate co-operation of the countless citizens, and that they understand 
each other. A number of recent observers, especially Fritz Muller, 
Sir J. Lubbock (Lord Avebury), and August Forel, have put the 
astonishing degree of intelligence of these tiny Articulates beyond 
question. 

"Now, compare with these the mental life of manv of the lower, 
especially the parasitic, insects, as Darwin did. There is, for 
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instance, the cochineal insect {Cocrtus) which, in its adult state, has 
a motionless, shield-shaped body, attached to the leaves of plants. 
Its feet are atrophied. Its snout is sunk in the tissue of the plants 
of which it absorbs the sap. The whole psychic life of these inert 
female parasites consists in the pleasure they experience from suck- 
ing the sap of the plant and in sexual intercourse with the males. 
It is the same with the maggot-like females of the fan-fly {Strep- 
ntera), which spend their lives parasitically and immovably, without 
wings or feet, in the abdomen of wasps. There is no question hero 
of higher psychic action. If we compare these sluggish parasites 
with the intelligent and active ants, we must admit that the psychic 
differences between them are much greater than the psychic 
differences between the lowest and highest mammals, between the 
Monotremes, Marsupials and armadillos on the one hand, and the 
dog, ape, or man on the other. Yet all these insects belong to the 
same class of A rticulates, just as all the mammals belong to one 
and the same class. And just as every consistent evolutionist must 
admit a common stem-form for all these insects, so he must also for 
all the mammals. 

)f we now turn from the comparative study of psychic life in 
different animals to the question of the organs of this function, we 
receive the answer that in all the higher animals they are always 
boned up with certain groups of cells, the ganglionic cells or 
neurona that compose the nervous system. All scientists without 
exception are agreed that the central nervous system is the organ 
of psychic life in the animal, and it is possible to prove this experi- 
mentally at any moment. When we partially or wholly destroy the 
central nervous system, we extinguish in the same proportion, part- 
ially or wholly, the "soul" or psychic activity of the animal. We 
have, therefore, to examine the features of the psychic organ in 
man. The reader already knows the incontestable answer to this 
question. Man's psychic organ is, in structure and origin, just the 
same organ as in all the other Vertebrates. It originates in the 
shape of a simple medullary tube from the outer membrane of the 
embryo— the skin-sense layer. The simple cerobral vesicle that is 
formed by the expansion of the head-part of this medullary tube 
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divides by transverse constrictions into five, and these pass through 
more or less the same stages of construction in the human embryo 
as in the rest of the mammals. As these are undoubtedly of a 
common origin, their biain and spinal cord mast also have a 
common origin. 

Physiology teaches ns further, on the ground of observation 
and experiment, that the relation of the " soul" to/its organ, the 
brain and spinal cord, is just the same in man as in' the other mam- 
mals- The one cannot act at all without the other ; it is just as much 
bound up with it as muscular movement is with the muscles- It can 
only develop in connection with it. If we are evolutionists at iUl, 
and grant the causal connection of ontogenesis and phylogenesis, we 
are forced to admit this thesis ; The human soul or psyche, as a 
function of the medullary tube, lias developed along with it; and 
just as brain and spinal cord now develop from the simple medullary 
tube in every human individual, so the human mind or the psychic 
life of the whole human race has been gradually evolved from the 
lower vertebrate scul. Just as to-day the intricate structure of the 
brain proceeds step by step from tho same rudiment in every human 
individual — the same five cerebral vesicles — as in all the other 
Craniotes ; so the human soul has been gradually developed in the 
course of millions of years from a long series of craniote -souls. 
Finally, just as to-day in every human embryo the various parts of 
the brain differentiate after the special type of the ape -brain, so 
the human psyche has proceeded historically from the ape-soul. 

It ia true that tliis monistic conception is rejected with horror by 
most men, and the Dualistic idea, which denies the inseperable con- 
nection of brain and mind, and regards body and soul as tWb totally 
different things, is still popular. But how can we reconcile this view 
with the known facts of evolution ? It meets with difficulties equally 
great and insuperable in embryology aud in phylogeny. If we snp- 
pose with the majority of men that the soul is an independent entity, 
which has nothing to do with the body originally, but merely inhabits 
it for a time, and gives expression to its experiences through the 
brain just as the pianist does through his instrument, we mast 
assign a point in human embryology at which the soul enters into 
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the brain ; and at death again we must assign a moment Jit which 
it abandons tlie body. As, further, each human individual lias 
inherited certain personal features from each parent, wo must 
suppose that in tho aet of conception pieces wore detached from 
their souls and transferred to the embryo. A piece of the paternal 
soul goes with tho spermatozoon, and a piece of mother's soul 
remains in the ovum. At the moment of conception, when portions 
of the two nuclei of the copulating, cells join together to form the 
nucleus of the stem-cell, the accompanying fragments of the 
immaterial souls must also be supposed to coalesce. 

On this Duabsvic view the phenomenal of psychic development 
are totally incomprehensible. Everybody knows that the new-born 
child lias no consciousness, no knowledge of itself and the surround- 
ing world. Every parent who has impartially followed the mental 
development of his children will find il impossible k> deny that it is 
a case of biological evolutionary processes Just as all other func- 
tions of the body develop in connection with their organs, so the 
soul does in connection with the brain. This gradual unfolding of 
the soul of the child is, in fact, so wonderful and glorious a pheno- 
menon that ever3 r mother or father who has eyes to observe is never 
tired of contemplating it- It is only our manuals of psychology 
that know nothing of this development ; we are almost tempted to 
think sometimes that their authors can never have had children 
themselves- The human soul, as described in most of our psycho- 
logical works, is merely the soul of a learned philosopher, who has 
read a good many books, bat knows nothing of evolution, and never 
even reflects that his own soul has had a development 

"When these Dualistic philosophers are consistent they must 
assign a moment in the phylogeny of tlie human soul at which it 
was first " introduced" into man's vertebrate body. Hence, at the 
time when the human body was evolved from the anthropoid body 
uf the ape (probably in the Tertiary period), a specific human 
psychic element— or, as people love to say, " a spark of divinity"— 
must have been suddenly infused or breathed into the anthropoid 
brain, and been associated with tho ape-soul already present in it. 
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1 need noh insist on the enourmons theoretical difficulties of this 
idea I will only point but that this "spark of divinity/* which is 
supposed to distinguish the soul of man from that of the other 
animals, must he itself capable of development, and has, as a matter 
of fact, progressively developed in the course of human history. 
As a rule, reason is taken to be this t; spark of divinity," and is 
supposed to be an exclusive possession of humanity. Bat compara- 
tive psychology shows us that it is quite impossible to set up this 
barrier between man and the brute. Either we take the word 
"reason" in the wider ye use, and then it is found in the higher 
mammals (ape, dog, elephant, horse) just as well as in most men; or 
else in the narrower sense and then it is lacking in most men just 
as much as in the majority of animals. On the whole, we may still 
say of man s reason what Goethe's Al ephistopheles said : — 

Life somewhat better might content him 

But for the gleam of heavenly light that Thou hast given him. 

He calls it reason ; thence his power's increased 

To be still beastlier than any beast. 

" If, then, we must reject these popular and, in some respects, 
agreeable Dualistic theories as untenable, because inconsistent with 
the genetic facts, there remains only the opposite or Monistic con- 
ception; according to which the human soul is, like any other 
animal soul, a function of the central nervous system, and 
developes in inseparable connection therewith. We see this 
ontogeiietically in every child. The biogenetic law compels ub to 
affirm it phylogenztically. Just as in every human embryo the 
skin-sense layer gives rise to the medullary tube, from the 
anterior end of which the five cerebral vesicles of the Craniotes 
are developed, and from these the mammal brain (first with the 
characters of the lower, then with those of the higher mammals) ; 
and as the whole of this ontogenetic process is only a brief, 
hereditary reproduction of the same process in the phylogenesis of 
the Vertebrates; so the wonderful spiritual life of the human race 
through many thousands of years has been evolved step by step 
from the lowly psychic life of > lower vcrtibrates and the 
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«V».-lopmeul ol ovoiy child -soul is only a !<i V -t repetition of that 
Mng, an*! v<.n,ple\- phv!ogr„etie proc.-ss. From all these facts 
r.'mml mawn 1 mist conclude Ui.it tlio s f ill prim nbnt belief in tlio 
immortalay of tho soul is sdi untenable superstition. I have 
shown its inconsistency with modern science in the eleventh 
clttiptcf of The Riddle of (he Cwtxrue. 

"The human "spirit' or "soul" is merely ;l force or form of 
energy, inseparably bound up with the material substratum of the 
body. Die thinking force of tho mind i* just as much connected 
villi the structur.il elements of the drain as tJio motor force of the 
muscles with their structural elements. Our mental powocs are 
functions of the brnin as much iva any oilier force is a function of 
a material body. We know of" no matter that is devoid of force, 
and no forces that are not bound up with matter. When the forces 
outer into the phenomenon at* movements- we call them living or 
active forces ; when they are in a state o! rest or equilibrium we 
call them latent or potential. This applies equally to inorganic, 
and organic bodies. The magnet that attracts iron filings, tho 
powder that explodes, tho steam that drives the locomotive, are 
living inorganics; they act by living force as much as the sensitive 
Mimosa does when it contracts its leaves at touch, or the venerable 
Antpluoxus tiiat buries itself in the sand of the sea, or man when lie 
thinks. Only in tlto latter cases the combinations of the different 
forcos that appear as ''movement" in the phenomenon are much 
more intricate and difficult to analyse than in the former." 
***** *■ * 

Thus wc find our conception of the soul as a separate and 
distinct entity from the human body is materially different from 
what the sciences of Embryology, Philogeny and Ontogeny reveal 
to us- In fact, it is diametrically opposed to the sciontific view of 
tho question. The natural question that suggests itself to a serious 
thinker now is : " What is the significance of this direct conflict 
between the truths of Science and what havo been till now popular- 
ly accepted as the truths of Religion? And what will be its 
consequences ? '* It remains to be seen whether the time-honoured 
faiths and systems of beliefs that mutually revile at each other and 
unceasingly hght for supremacy that for ages have dominated the 
hearts and swayed the passions of myriads and have heaped pious 
tortures on their heads will patiently see ono of the principal 
corner-stones of their edifice being mercilessly snatched away by 
Bcionco without a word of defence or protest- 

A STUDENT. 
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TEACHING OF GAUTAMA 
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How some fivo-and-twonty centuries ago an Indian Nobleman 
for the peace and prosperity of mankind left his home and the 
prospects of a brilliant career at tho age of nine-and-twenty and 
went into homelcssness, is all a matter of History. Moved by pity 
for the sorrows of his folio wnieii, Gautama went out to find the 
truths that would liberate them from misery. Ho suffered much 
and learned the truths. And these he called the Dharma winch is 
now known as Buddhism, It is proposed here to give a brief 
account of the teachings of Gautama Buddha. 

These truths form the basis of his system. 

1. All component things are impermanent, momentary^ 
unstable, disintegrating, as temporary as a phantom, as the mirage, 
or as foam. 

2. We are all subjects to sorrow and suffering. We sorrow 
and weep for things which wo love and cannot obtain : for things 
which we abhorr and yet cannot get out of them. 

3. There is no underlying reality beyond tho elements of 
being, organic or inorganic. 

We are here for the timo being, as determined by Karma, as 
the Result of Action, destined to disappear, leaving the influences 
of the character of our deeds to prevail amongst those amidst 
whom we lived and amongst those that may come after us. Life is 
short- But this short tenure of life does not promise us any lusting 
joy. In tho other hand, it means more sorrow than joy. We long 
for a thing : we fail to obtain it : and as a consoquence we feel 
miserable. We hate a certain condition of life : We put forth 
our best efforts to remove it : We fail in our attempts : and as a 
consequence we feel miserable. We feel miserable because of the 
selfishness of selfhood, a bubble of an hour. Selfishness exists be- 
cause of ignorance of the truth of things. And where there is 
ignoranco thero dwells sorrow. Take away the ignorance, and you 
take away tho morbid cleaning to the passing things. And whoro 
there is no attachment, there is no fear of lossj there is no hope of 
gain, there is no self seeking. And whero thero is no self-attach- 
ment, no wrong, no sorrow, would disturb tho serenity of the soul. 

This blessed state of mind, this Nirvana is attained by Right 
Views, Right Aspirations, Right Mindfulness, Right Rapture, Right 
Effort, Right Speech, Right Conduct, and Right Livelihood. 

In a word : To cease from sin, to bo froo from all personal 
attachments, and to bo pure in thought, word and deed, and thus 
lead a wealthy, joyous life, is tho teaching of Gautama Buddha 
tho First Rationalist known to History. 

A. S. MU DA LIAR. 
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Correspondence* 

The Inner Meanings of the Yedas and the Agamaa. 

[To the BdiTor of thb Light o?i Truth.] 

Sir, — I Lave endeavoured to point out in brief son 3 of the real 
inner meanings of the Vedas and the Agamaa revealed by God Siva, 
refining then as far as it lies in my power with the help of the 
principles relating to these Sruties. A close attention to the 
following few lines in the light of a philosophic inquiry is earnestly 
solicited. 

(1) The first books of knowledge, viz., the Vedas and the 
Agamas have been written in an obscure manner with the twofold 
means for the attainment of bliss viz., Kamya (mrdHtuib) and Nish- 
kainya {S^mm^ujLo) underlying them and enshrouded in the imagin* 
ary unreality of Aropa (^QjnruiD) as illustrated by the water in the 
mirage, thief in the post and the serpent in the rope. It is mention- 
ed therein that they are to be investigated by the twofold process- 
es of Aropa and Apavatha {jfue»ir0u>) examined with the help of the 
threefold figures* of expression prescribed for their proper under- 
standing and reduced to perception, inference or theory, as the 
case may be, and their legitimate practical end is to be attained by 
removing the shroud of unreality enveloping them and thus finding 
out their real significance. 

(2) Of these two paths, Kamya (sfu&aju)) consists in fortifying 
the evanescent human body against the incursions of old age and 
its attendant signs of grey hairs and wrinkles and rendering it 
imperishable by the help of what is known as Mahakalpa, in under- 
standing the nature of 'the Prana {iSjrirenrar) and Abana (jyuroror) 
Vayus and practising Yoga and living for ages together like the 

auciont Siddars. 

(3) Nishkamya (&«$>&* uSiuld) consists in holding that the universe 
is born of matter, and that while the former is temporal the latter is 

* Thcso are known in Tamil philosophical treatises as (1) gSCl^ «£m 
ssZosar (2) t£t-irfi z$ei&s%xr \3, ii/w®Jj aPc-Ttf «#*>£« Raw. 
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otcrii.il, in keeping ilio in hid under control by the aid ot I'nntttyatna 
{iSrt&$iunuiu>) emancipating oneself from tlic carnal pleasures of the 
world, in understandings by silent contemplation that the Universe 
is tho manifestation of Bralunam and in finally being absorbed in 
'• tho Great Original." This is also known as I'idcha Aftd'ti {dGps 
qp&fb). 

(4) Of these two paths for the attainment of bliss preferring 
tho former known as Jivanmulti I spent several years in examining 
tho VedaS, Againas, Puranas and Itihasas in the light of the- above 
mentioned figures of expression provided for their proper under- 
standing and began the practice of l J ranayama in the year 1805 as 
a preliminary for the attainment of Mani, Mantra and Oitttluuiha 
(wa&oii $ a 9«ff€^,au)) tlic three essential requisites for Jivau Mnkti. 
For this purpose, abstaining from all kinds of food and drink except 
a small quantity of milk taken once a day I praetisod Y(Kj<t by con- 
trolling the Frana Vdyu as a means of bringing tho senses under the 
influence of tho mind. The result of this was that my body became 
lean day by day and lost all strength. I then directed my attention 
towards the preparation of the great kalpa necessary for the preser- 
vation of the body, spent large sums of money and am glad to 
announce that I have been almost successful in the attempt. 

(5) It is revealed in our anciont books that some centuries ago 
a few bocamo such Jivan Muhtas understanding those mysteries by 
tho holp of Cheraman Porutnal Nayanar. 

(6) With a view to enable mo to procure the necessary 
requisites of Matiiy Mantra and Otishada and help mo to crown my 
offorta with complete success I appeal to the enlightened public for 
encouragement and if some small assistance is rendered -to mo I 
would do what help E can to tho world and proceed to Mount 
Pothiyil to sperd tho rest of my days in contemplation. 

M. K AND AS AM I PILLAl, 

Dindvjul. 
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{Continued from pugc 263 VoL Vll.) 

XIII. 

Between the tenth and the fifteenth centuries the trade of the 
island gradually passed into tho hands of the Arabs, who became 
undisputed masters of the Indian seas. The trade was exceedingly 
valuable, and embraced not only pearls, gems, spices, and elephants 
for which the Island was celebrated from remote times, but the 
products of Eastern and Southern Asia brought here by the 
Chinese to be exchanged for the wares brought by the Arabs from 
tho countries beyond the Euphrates. 

Arab adventurers settled on the Indian and Ceylon coasts, 
inter-married with tho natives, and in time acquired greaf; political 
intinenco over tho Sinhalese king, who, reduced to impotence, 
reigned at Kotte, while the seaports were virtually in the hands of 
tho Arabs, the northern half of the island and the east coast 
(Jaffna, Vanni, Nuwarakalawiya, and Battioaloa) were ruled by 
Tamil kings, and petty chioftains held mimic court in different parts 
of the west and south. 

Among the exports of the Island cinnamon was the most prized. 
It was a luxury so rare as to bo a suitable gift for a king, bo costly 
that a crown of cinnamon tipped with gold was a becoming offering 
to the gods, It is believod to have been originally obtained by the 
Arabs from Eastern Africa and to have gained a footing in India 
and afterwards in Ceylon whore, favoured by natural conditions of 
climate and soil, tho Ceylon variety became the most perfect sample 
and grew wild in the woods. 

Strangely enough there is no reference to Ceylon cinnamon in 
tho account of the travels of Marco Polo who towards the end of 
tho 13th century visited Ceylon on his homeward route to Venice 
from China where he had for 17 years resided in tho court of the 
Emperor Kubla Khan. 

" And the king of this Island," says Marco Polo, "possesses a 
ruby which is the finest and biggest in the world. . . You must 
know tho great Khan' sent an embassy and begged tho king as a 
favour greatly desired to soil him this ruby, offering to give him 
for it. the ransom of a city or in fact what tho king would. Bui 
tho king roplicd tltat on no account whatever would ho sell it, for 
it had come to him from his ancestors. Furthermore you must 
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know that i» the laud of Sedan there i* an exceeding high mountain. 
Now it hol'iil that the great Khan heard how on that 
inmjtiiuih th«ru was the sepulchre of our first father Adam, and 
that some of his hair and of his tooth ami tho dish from which ho 
lino.! I to <;tt uct-o htill preserved there. So ho thought ho would 
• u-.t hoid of them somehow or another, and dospatclied a great 
omba^y lor tho purpose in the year of Christ 1284. Tho 
ambassadors witli a great company travelled on hy sea and by land 
uutil lliev arrived at tho Island of Sedan and presented themselves 
before the king and they were so urgent with the king that they 
succeeded in getting two of his grinder teeth which wore passing 
groat and thick, and they also got some ot the hair and the dish 
from which tho great personage used to eat, which is of a very 
beautiful green porphyry" (Colonel Yule's Travel tt of Marco Polo, 
Vol. 1 1., page 295). 

The earliest reference to Ceylon cinnamon is by Ibn liatuta, 
the Moorish traveller from Tangiers, who visited Ceylon, 1347 A.D 
on a pilgrimago to Adam's Peak, lie landed at Puttalam and found 
the shore '* covered with cinnamon wood which the merchants of 
Malabar transport without any other prico than a few articles of 
clothing which are given as presents to the king. This may 
bo attributed to the circumstance that it is brought down by 
the mountain torrents and left in great heaps upon the shore.' 
He found the greatest king in tho la land to be the Tamil king of 
Jaffna, Arya Chakravarti, who had a powerful Ueet commanding the 
western coast and under whose protection ho accomplished the pil- 
grimage to Adam's Peak via Chilaw and " Konakar" (''Kurunegala), 
extending his journey to tho templo at " Dinaur " (Devinuwara or 
Dondra) and returning by way of " Kale" (Qalle) and "Kolambu" 
(Colombo) which he culls "the finest and largost city in Serendib. ' 

XIV. 

The power of the i'amil king, Arya Chakravarti of Jaffna, was 
felt all over Ceylon and the Sinhalese king at Campola was ill-fitted 
to copo with him. The resistance of the Sinhalese people was 
headed by a man, alike remarkable as a warrior and statesman, tho 
foremost figure in the history of Ceylon for the next half a century 
— Alakosvara or Alagakkonara, a Tamil prince from Kanchi, tho 
ancient capital of tho Chela kings, who had settled in Ceylon and 
intermarried with the Royal house and was the defacto ruler of tho 
land, though lie held tho rank only of Prabhuraja or Vicoroy. 
Contemporary historians and poets* bpoak in no measured terms of 
his services to the Sinhalese people and the Buddhist church. 

-' Mabawanpa; Nikaya JSangruha ; Attanagula Wanua, Mayura Sandee*. ~ 
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His seat was at Raygama in the Kalutara district. It took him 
20 years to complete Ms preparation* against the mighty king Arya 
Chakravarti. Having fortitied and provisioned liaygama and the 
seaboard capital Kotte, then known as Jayawardanajmra (the city 
of victory), and raised an adequate army, he hnrled a challenge 
at Arya Chakravarti by hangiug the tax collectors whom he had 
stationed in different parts of the country. The reply came in two 
great hosts, numbering over a hundred thousand, simultaneously 
attacking Campola and Kotte. The Campola king fled to Raygama 
but his brave troops defeated and dispersed the enemy. The force 
intended for the capture of Kotte was brought in ships and din- 
embarked at Colombo and Panadure. Alakesvara himself took tlte 
field and inflicted a crushing defeat which effectually broke Arya 
Cbakravartis power and paved the way for Jaffna shortly after- 
wards becoming a Sinhalese Province for a time. 

Alakesvara, now become a national hero, administered the 
country with wisdom and vigour. He rescued the country from 
anarchy, purified the Buddhist church, summoning for the purpose 
a convocation over which he presided, patronized learning, adorned 
the cities with noble buildings and woll . deserved the affection of a 
grateful people. 

About this time an event occurred which is ignored or slurred 
over in the Sinhalese chronicles. About 1498 a Chinese Admiral 
arrived with a mandate from the Chinese Emperor demand- 
ing tribute from Alakesvara or Alagakkonara, who in the 
Chinese chronicles is described as *• Alee-kc-nae-wahr a native of 
Solee (Chola country in South India) and an adherent of the 
heterodox faith and who, so far from honouring Buddha, tyrannized 
over his followers." Alakesvara was thus apparently of the 
Brahminical religion,— a statement confirmod by a contemporary 
poem Mayuro, Sandesa, where he is described as * the friend of 
Mahesvara " (Siva). But it is not true that he tyrannized over the 
Buddhists, who on the contrary found in him an enthu&istic patron 
and protector. " He was a mighty prince of great wisdom endued 
with majesty and faith and such like virtues, " says the JfaAatratwa, 
" and desired greatly to promote the welfare of the church and 

the kingdom." 

To avenge the defeat inflicted by Alakesvara the Chinese Km- 
peror sent another expedition which about 1412 succeeded by a 
night attack in capturing the king and taking him and his family 
to China. Who the captive was, is not certain. He is called 
« Alibunar" and " Alee-ko-nae-wahr" ; and the name Alagakkonara 
or Alakesvara was borne by many members of the royal family. 
Tne captive king may have been Wira Alakesvara diiw Wijaya 
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chronicle, tin- prisoners won.* presenlod ;ii Conrl. The Chinese 

Kmporor took pity on i-hem and set rhetn ai. liberty aiul ordered 

Litem to scleet ;i virtuous, iiiiin fn.ua !ho royal family to occupy this 

throne. AU the captives declared in i'stvnur of " Soe-ay-nae-na, ' 

nnd an envoy was sunt with a seal to invest hi:n with tho royal 

dignity as a vassal of the Emperor, l\>v fifty wars afterwards the 

kings of Coy Ion paid tribute to China. Another Chinese ei ironic I e 

identifies i( Seay-pa-iuo-na" with "Pu-la-ko-m-i IJa-zae-^La-cha," in 

whom we soem to roeognive Parakrama Bairn Raja, who as Parak- 

rania Balm VI. ruled with 1 astro at Kotie for about 50 years till 

A.D. 1462 and whose glories aro chanted l>y the poet Tatcgamuwa. 

XV. 

At tho close of this century llie kings Of Ceylon wore threa- 
tened with danger from a new (pi arte r. A Portuguese fleet, 
despatched from Goa to enpture some: ship of their Aral) rivals in 
the Eastern trade, was carried by the current to the harbour of 
Galle (lOOo AD.). Tho Portuguese found Arab ship loading with 
cinnamon and, unable to prevent it. erected a stone cross at Galle 
as a memento of their arrival in tho Island, and put to sea again. 

Twelve years lator the Portuguese ro-appcared in Ceylon, this 
time at Colombo. " It came to pass, says the chronicle, " that in 
the month of April a ship from Portugal arrived in Colombo", and 
information was brought to tho king Unit there was in the harbour 
a race of very white and beautiful people who wear booty and hats 
or iron and never stop in one place. They eat a sort of white stone 
and drink blood and thoj r have guns with a noise louder than 
thunder, and a ball shot from one of them, after traversing a loaguo 
will break up a castle of marble." 

With the assent of the king, the Portuguese erected a factory, 
which they ultimately converted into a fortress. They soon ousted 
from trade and power the Arabs, or Moors, as the Portuguese 
called them, identify iug them, by reason of their religion, with the 
Moors who ruled tho Spanish peninsula- The Sinhalese king soon 
repented of the imprudent concessions he had made to the Portu- 
guese and withdrew from his engagements. Hostilities then 
commenced between the Sinhalese aud Portuguese, which Continued 
without intermission until the final expulsion of the Portuguese 
from the Island by the Dutch in IGoS. 

The policy of the Portuguese was governed . by territorial 
ambition, commercial greed, and religious proselytism. Every 
pagan was looked on as an enemy of Portugal and of Christ. The 
policy was prosecuted with a bigotry and cruelty which would be 
incredible, if there was not the testimony of their own historians. 
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During tliis period Christianity gained a footing ia the northern 
and north-western coasts, chiefly by the zeal of the Missionaries 
under the direction of Saint Francis Xavier, the great " Apostle of 
the Indies," whose tomb at Goa, the capital of Portuguese India. 
is periodically the scene of an imposing pilgrimage. The descen- 
dants of his converts form the vast majority of the Christian 
population of the Island. 

During this period the two most magnificent temples in Ceylon 
were ruthlessly destroyed and plundered : in 1687 the temple Of 
Vishnu at Dondra, then "ihe most sumptuous in Ceylon, built on 
vaul ted arches on a promontory over-looking the sea, with towers 
elaborately carved and covered with plates of gilded brass," and in 
lo22 "the temple of a thousand columns" sacred to Siva on the 
rock at Trincomalee, now known as Samy rock. 

In 1617 AD., the most sacred object of Buddhist worship, the 
Dalada or Tooth-relic of Buddha, fell into the hands of the Portu- 
guese . It had an eventful history. Rescued from the flames on 
tho cremation of Gautama Buddha at Kusinara (about 510 B.C.), 
it was preserved for 800 years in Kalinga About 310 A.D-, when 
the king of that country was about to engage in a doubtful conflict 
he despatched the precious relic to Ceylon in the charge of life 
■daughter, concealed in the folds of her hair. The greatful king 
and people of the Island established its worship on a magnificent 
scale at Antiradhapura, and afterwards at Polonnaruwa when the 
capital was transferred there. When the relic had remained about 
a thousand years in Ceylon, it was capinred and taken back to 
South India. It was covered by Parakrama Bahu III., and brought 
to Polonnaruwa. During the troublous times that followed, it was 
hidden in different parts of the Island, and finally came into the 
possession of the Tamil kings of Jaffna, front whom it was taken by 
the Portuguese on tho capture of Jaffna. They carried it to Oca 
and rejecting offers of vast treasure by the Buddhist kiii-i ui J^egu, 
reduced it to ashes. Soon afterwards a copy, or os the Imddliists 
-.-titim, tho original itself, — the destroyed tooth being a counterfeit, 
- was set up, which is enshrined at the chief temple at K.iady, ihe 
Daiada Maligawa, and draws worshippers from all Buddh;.-.t lauds. 

XVI. 

The Sinhalese kings, umtblo to resist the arrogant demands of 
the Portuguese within the vnvj* of -vhosu guns, at Colombo, their 
capital Kotte almost lay, sud farmed by the indignation of their 
own subjects at repeated ruuessions to the Portuguese, were 
compelled to d raw closer tl -ir alliance with the Portuguese. But 
the inasbes of the people, nl especially the Kandyans, maintained 
a heroic strng^i', for 150 years against tho foreigner till he was 
expelled. At first greatly handicapped through ignorance of the 
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use of firelocks and gunpowder, it was not long before they excelled 
the Portuguese in the manufacture of muskets. Among the leaders 
of this great national movement Mayadunne and his son Rajasinha, 
■'the lion king" of Sitawaka, will ever hold honoured places in the 
grateful recollections of their countrymen. 

It was during this period that the Sinhalese kings as Kotte, in 

order to gain the favour of their Portuguese patrons, began to 

embrace Christianity and adopt Portuguese names. i*his fashion 

was largely followed by the people on the coast, and we see the 

result in the large number of Portuguese names which continue to 

puzzle the visitors to the Island. Rajasinha gradually extended his 

dominions over the greater part of Ceylon. He inflicted a severe 

defeat on the Portuguese and their Sinhalese allies at Mulleriyawa. 

He took Kotte and laid siege to Colombo with an army of 50,000 

men supported by a naval force. This so alarmed the Portuguese 

commander that hi anticipation of a long siege he caused the flesh 

of those killed to be salted as a provision against famine. Rajasinla 

was, however, called away by an insurrection fostered by the 

Portuguese and their Sinhalese adherents. He died in his 120th 

year of a wound received in battle. " Since my eleventh year," he 

said he as neared his death, "I have been fighting. No king was 

able to stand against me, but he who has appeared in the hill country 

this time is a favourite of fortune, the power of my merits has 

declined." Thus died king Rajasinha who, as the chronicle savs, 

"had reduced this beautiful Lanka under one canopy." 

The struggle against the Portuguese was continued with un- 
abated vigour by his successors now seated at the hill capital of 
Kandy, and especially by Rajasinha II. who ruled over Ceylon for 
50 years (1637-87), While yet heir apparent, he iufiicted a crush- 
ing defeat on the Portuguese viceroy, Constantine de Sa, at the city 
of Badulla. Not a Portuguese soldier escaped and the head of the 
brave commander, carried on a drum, was presented to Rajasinha. 
The Kandyans, flushed by this signal victory, followed it up by a 
march on Colombo, which was only saved from their hands by th« 
timely arrival of assistance from Goa. Seven years later Rajasinha 
inflicted a not less disastrous blow, at Balane , on the Portuguese 
under general de Melbo. 

The first Dutch ships were seen in Ceylon waters in 1602, 
commanded by Admiral Van Spilberg, and the Sinhalese kings 
were glad to accept the offer of the Dutch alliance in their war 
against Portugal. That though the Portuguese were finally driven 
out, the Dutch did not prove more faithful allies- Rajasinha II., 
in his letters which are extant and which at times polite to excess, 
at others blaze out into fierce anger, often bitterly regretted having 
invited the Dutch to Ceylon. 
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Of Rajasinha II., wo have an excellent account from the pen 
of Robert Knox-in his Historical Relation of the Island of Ceylon 
published in the reign of Charles II. Knox and his father sailing 
in thoir good ship Ann of the East India Company from Madras 
were overtaken by a storm and had to puVin for repairs at Kottiyar, 
in the Trineoraalee district. They were captured and sent to the 
king who had a strange fancy for detaining foreigners. Knox's 
father died in captivity at Bandarakoswatte in Kurunegala district 
in 1601, and Knox himself escaped after a captivity of 20 years 
born with exemplary fortitude to write his famous book, admirable 
aliko for careful observation, tenacious memory and simple 
truthfulness. 

The policy of the Dutch was peaceful, and their ruling princi- 
ple the monopoly of trado in spices. They developed cultivation, 
improved tho means oi: communication, especially by canals, and 
established a lucrative trade with the interior. Cinnamon was the 
staple export. It was "tho Helen or bride of contest" (as Baldaeus 
called it) for whose exclusive possession successive European 
invaders had in turn contended. 

For the peeling and preparation of this precious bark the 
Portuguese had ntilized tho Salagama caste, of whom Sir Alexander 
Johnston, Chief Justice of Oeylon, gives an interesting account in 
a paper contributed by him to the Roval Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain, of which he was Vice-Presiv' *m •', (vol, III. of the Journal.) 
The Sinhalese inhabitants of Coy Ion v;< ;v., previous to the thirteenth 
century, ignorant of the art of wea.tnr ! 'ae cloth and their kings 
offered great rewards to any subjeei who would bring over some 
weavers from Indi;i for the purpose of introducing that art to 
Ceylon. Early in the thirteenth century a Moorman of Beruwala, 
in the Kalutara district, induced by the offer, brought over from 
India eight weavers. The king received them with great kindness, 
had them married to women of distinction, gave them houses and 
lands, established a manufactory for thorn in tho vicinity of the 
palace, and conferred the highest honours upon their chief. 

Tho descendants of tiicse people, having in the courso of two 
centuries, become numerous and powerful, excited the jealousy of 
tho Kandyan Government, and were compelled by tho king, as 
punishment for some alleged offence against bis authority, to quit 
tlio interior and settle near tho South-west coast, where cinnamon 
grow to perfection, and to peol and prepare for the Government 
without pay as much cinnamon annually as it might require. The 
Dutch continued the system and rewarded the cinnamon cultivators 
with many privileges* 
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About 1770, driven by the Sinhalese king's obstruction to the 
collection of cinnamon from his forests, the Butch officials conceived 
the happy idea, in opposition to the universal prejudice in favour of 
wild-growing cinnamon, of cultivating the plant. The attempt 
proved a complete success. The whole European demand was 
thus supplied by the Dutch, who would even bum the cinnamon in 
Holland lest its abundance should reduce the price. They made 
the peeling of cinnamon, save by the appointed officer, the selling 
or exporting of a single stick, or wilful injury to a plant, a capital 
offence. The monopoly was continued under the English rnle till 
it was abolished in 1833. 

In 1740 Governor Van Imhoff, by a system of forced labour, 
planted the waste l*nd along the coast south of Colombo with the 
cocoa palm, the result of which is seen in an almost unbroken grove of 
palms for 100 miles along the south-west shore- To the Dutch also 
was due the introduction of the coffee plant, which, though it failed to 
bring them profit, contributed very materially to the prosperity of 
the Island during the greater part of the period of the British rule. 

XVII. 

The British appeared on the scene at the close of the eighteenth 
century. In 1782, when Great Britain was at war with Holland, 
the English East India Company despatched a force for the reduc- 
tion of the Dutch possessions in Ceylon. The force landed at 
Trincomalee, which, after a little resistance, capitulated, and an 
ambassador was sent to the king to propose a treaty of peace, which 
the latter declined. The ambassador, on his return to Trincomalee, 
found that the French, who also were at war with the British at the 
time, had surprised the fort and carried off the British garrison. 
Trincomalee was restored to the Dutch by the French in the 
following year. 

In 1796, when war broke out afresh between the Sinhalese 
and the Dutch, the king solicited the aid of the British. A British 
armament was accordingly despatched to his assistance from Madras. 
The Dutch offered little resistance, and in 1796 all places in the 
occupation of the Dutch were ceded to the British, and in 1802, by 
the treaty of Amiens, wore formally transferred to Great Britain. 

The Dutch name will live in Ceylon as long as the Roman- 
Dutch law, which they introduced and which is virtually the 
common law of tliis Island. The Dutch descendants are among the 
most educated and useful members of the Island population, and 
form the upper stratum of the "Hurgher" community of Ceylon, the 
lower stratum consisting of Portuguese descendants and Eurasians. 

The Dutch garrisons consisted of Malays and Caffirs imported 
for military service. Among the former were decendants of Mala-, 
princes and their attendants deported hither from Java for political 
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reasons. The Malays in Ceylon still retained some of the military in- 
stinct. The Oaffirs were imported from. Mozambique and otter parts 
of the African coast. Though as many as 9,000 were at different times 
imported into the Island, they had become so merged in the natfre 
popnlation that even in tlie early years of the last century they 
could, according to a contemporary writer, Bertolaeci, hardly be 
distinguished. 

The territory ceded by the Dutch was from 1797 to 18C2 
placed under the English East India Company, and formed a part- 
of the territory of the Government of Madras until 1802, when 
Ceylon was created a Crown Colony, In 1815 the British Govern- 
ment declared war against the last king of Kandy. His mis- 
government had estranged his uwn subjects. He was able to offer 
but a feeble resistance, and was eventually taken prisoner. In 
terms of a convention held on 2nd March, 1815, at Kandy, between 
the British authorities and the Kandyan chiefs, the king wa» 
dethroned, and the Sinhalese voluntarily surrendered their Island 
to the British Sovereign with full reservation of their rights and 
liberties. They may thus claim to be one of the few ancient races 
of the world who have not been conquered. The Kandyan king 
was conveyed to Colombo and deported thence to Vellore in the 
Madras Presidency , where he died in 183:-* of dropsy. 

XVIII. 

Thus ended the oldest dynasty in the world, after enduring for 
twenty-four centuries, and the whole Island passed under the sway 
of Britain. A few years ago at Tanjore in the Madras Presidency, 
I had the honor of being presented to the last surviving Queen of 
Kandy, who in spite of straightened means still maintained the 
traditions and ceremonial of a court. Speaking from behind a 
cnrtain> she was pleased to welcome me and express her apprecia- 
tion of some little services rendered to her family since their 
downfall* She has now passed away. A lineal descendant of the 
kings of Ceylon holds a minor clerkship in the Registrar-General's 
Department of this Island,— a living testimony to the revolutions of 
the wheel of fortune. 

Over the garden gate of my old college (Christ's) at Cambridge 
— toe college of Milton and of Darwin— stands the motto of the 
noble foundress, the Lady Margaret Beaufort, mother of Henry VII. 
The motto is Souvent me sottvient : " often it comes to my »*tind," 
" often I am reminded." It is a perpetual reminde r to successive 
generations of the members of her family and of her college, of her 
ancestors' loyalty to duty, to king and country, and to high ideals. 
Well would it be for us Cejlonese if we too kept fresh in our hearts 
the jrreat deeds done and the great ideals cherished by our 
ancestors, and strove to make ourselves worthy of our inheritance. 

Finis. 
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NOTES 



(CULLED AND CLIPPED.) 



A TAMIL-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

The G. 0. 616 20-0-06 dated Educational, related to the Tamil 
Dictionary which Dr. Pope is preparing. The correspondence arose 
from a letter written by Dr. G. U. Pope to Mr P r Nicholson in 
May, IgOo offering his services to re-edit Dr. Winslow's book with 
several additions, the result of his researches for a long time. Sir 
F- Nicholson wrote to Government recommending the idea and 
suggesting to them the desirability of materially helping Dr. Pope 
to bring out his Dictionary. On the recommendations of the Rev. 
Canon Sell and of the Hon. Sir S. Subramanya Iyer, the Govern- 
ment communicated to the University the fact that they were 
prepared to assist them in the matter to the extent of Rs. 10,500 as 
estimated by Rev. Sell. When the Registrar communicated this 
G. 0. to Dr. Pope, the latter explained that it was his desire to 
have the publication done in England at the Oxford Clarendon 
Press, whose authorities had been found to be equal to the publica- 
tion of such classical works- He therefore desired the Madras 
Government to allot a sum 5000 for the purpose. The Government 
therefore guaranteed by this G. O. a contribution of Rs. oOOO a year 
for five years towards the cost of such publication. It was resolved 
to record the G. 0. 



ARTIFICIAL SILK. 

A short time ago a new artificial silk factory was established at 
Coventry. It is now reported that the development of the business 
has been extremely rapid. So extensive has the trade become that 
arrangements have been made to rebuild the present factory, with 
extensions which will make it three times its present size. It is 
stated that the output will be increased six-fold. Broad fabrics 
woven from the product have been sold, and the makers, Messrs. 
Courtauld and Co., Limited, have further contracts in hand for the 
same class of goods. 



NOTKS. ;:U1 

rifOTOtili.U'UN ON SILK. 

t 

A WoKUKht'CL l'ROCKfc*. 

The production of direct photographs on silk formed the 
subject of nit intensely interesting paper read by Mr. F. J. Fnuell, 
M Sc., lief ore the Socioty of D,\ors and Colourists, recently. The 
process suggested by this writer is broadly as follows: The silk is 
Hrst carefully washed to remove till flushing matter and other 
objectionable matters, and is then immersed for five or six hours in 
h solution of nitrous acid, prepared by adding 1 por cent, of eon- 
cent-rated hydrochloric or sulphuric acid to a 5 per cent, solution 
of sodium nitrite in cold water. The product is diazotisod silk and 
lifter rinsing in water is dried under tension in the dark. The silk- 
is printed in daylight under a photographic positive, when the light 
causes decomposition of the diaZo compound, turning it a pale-buff 
colour. When sufficiently printed, which is presumably judged much 
the same as a plaiinuiu print, tlio silk is immersed in the developer 
at a temperature of 25 ° to 30 ° C. The developer used may be a 
solution of any aromatic hydroxy compound in caustic alkali, and 
the usual strength is 0*5 per cent, hydroxy compound in a 5 per 
cant- solution of caustic soda or potash. Using beta-naphthol , the 
author obtained a crimson-colour picture which, when washed and 
treated with dilute acetic acid? turned to scarlet. Alpha-naphthol 
produces a somewhat colder colour, and resorcinol gives a bright- 
red image, which, when treated with acetic acid, becomes golden 
orange. The colour of the pictures produced by these developers 
may be considerably altered by immersion in solutions of certain 
metallic salts. A weak, t lightly warm solution of ferrous sulphate 
gives a dark-brown picture with the golden-orauge image developed 
with resorcinol, nickel salts give a maroon, and cobalt a red violet 
colour. The photographs produced by these means are very per- 
manent, and it is suggested that the process might be made of 
considerable commerical importance as a means of artistic decora- 
tions. The possibility of producing photographs on silk in shades 
to harmonise with the colour scheme of a room should lead to its 
adoption for producing cushion-covers and panels. Mr. Pauell 
states that the process so far is not protected in any way, and 
persons wishing to make experiments in the production of artistic 
silks are therefore at liberty to apply it in any manner they desire. 
The negatives most suitable are those with plenty of contrast and 
broad effects, as naturally the coarseness of the fabric tends to 
soften contrasts and obliterate detail. Of course, a positive has to 
bo made first cither on glass or negative paper, and the silk printed 
from this and not from the negative itself. 
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COCOANUT OIL AND LUNG DISEASES. 
I have heard it asserted that the natives living on the Vtfesterri 
Coa-*t are to a marked extent immune from consumption, the reason 
for this being the large use they make of cocoanut oil both exter- 
nally and internally. How far either of the above statements is 
founded on fact I do not profess to know, but it would be interest- 
in^ to find out if there is any truth in them. I have been assured 
by a medical man {European) that he was cured of consumption in 
early life by the use of cocoanut oil which he had daily well rubbed 
in all over his body. The process must have been rather a tedious 
and unpleasant one, but still the result is of great significance. 
While so much attention is being paid to finding a cure for this 
terrible scourge, any reliable information suggesting a possible 
remedy would, I am sure, be welcomed by many engaged in the 
work. 



HINDU IDEA OF FORESTS AND TREES. 

Dewan Bahadur R. Ragunath Row writes in the "Madras Standard" as 
follows :— I am af raid this is generally not kno-^n to the European public what 
the feelings and opinions of the Hindus are regarding forests and trees. Their 
religion tells them that trees have soula like men ; that cutting down a living 
tree is as bad as killing a living man ; that their twigs, even branches, leaves, 
when absolutely required should be removed without any harm to the trees ; 
that only dried trees should be cut down for fuel ; that foretts should not be 
destroyed because, in addition to other reasons, they are the residence of the 
third and fourth superior Asramas of the Dwijas ; that trees also are the 
tabernacles of God, and that to plant a tree is a very virtuous act, and so on* 
The Hindus do not and cannot therefore advocate the indiscriminate destruc- 
tion of forests. 

Before they came in contact with foreign nations, they used to raise topes 
for the use of the general public on the banks of rivers, channels, tanks and in 
Goprachara Simmies, that is, pasture grounds at considerable cost. There is 
a belief that one is allowed to live in a more pleasant world than this so long 
as the trees planted by him here exist. Any indiscriminate destruction of 
trees is very abhorrent to a true Hindu. It being so, it is rather strange that 
pe >ple should say that they are for such destruction and that the foreigners 
should and do teach them not to do so. What the Hindu people complain is 
that they are indiscriminately not allowed now the legitimate use of trees for 
the most necessary purposes. In answer to this complaint, they are lectured 
on the use of preservation of trees, a most irrelevant answer and very often a 
provoking reply too. Nobody objects to conserving large forest areas, but 
everybody protests, in vain indeed, to his being deprived of the use of trees in 
tracts which are out of the large forests and of such as are intended and used 
from time immemorial, for the most absolutely necessary purposes. The 
aforesaid lectures therefore fall and must fall fiat upon the Hindus. 

I say, conserve, by all means, large forests, clothe the bleakTiills and 
mountains with verdure, punish severely all that injure them and thug secure 
the good of the ryot population and people in general. Reward also planters 
of trees, give grants-in-aid to those who v.'ish to plant trees for the use of the 
public and dub them with titles. At the same time leave the minor forests 
for the use of the present generation. Trees and wells are indeed the saviours 
of agriculture 1 
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LIFE IN GOD. 
Lot the world hate me, or take me in love to its breast, 
Bereave me of joys, or lull with sweet visions to rest — 
The world takes nothing away, and nothing can give ; 
It has but mere seeming : 'tis in God that we live ! 

Brief is the dream- joy, short, too, sorrow's sharp sting, 
Swift as a heart-beat, light as the breath of the spring ; 
Roon pauses. joy's keen throb, and pain's sore strife : 
Here is only the seeming, but there is the life ! 

Tis the seeming alone that now sickens mv heart ; 
Swift trends the track npward from earth to depart ; 
The world takes nothing away, and nothing can give ; 
It has bat the seeming : 'tis in God that we live ! 

a. U. P. 
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NOBLE UNSELFISH MEN. 

[These linas are a translation of No. 162 in t le ancient Tamil Anthology called 
Puba Nanubu. They are said to have been composed by a Fandiyan Prince 
of Madura, whose title was Ilam-Pbbu-Vabuthi. Of this young Prince no other 
trace is to be found, except a tradition that he was drowned in the sea . To ns it 
will seem that there is but One Who,— in all its fulness,— and beyond, — was what 
these noble lines depict. The poem in Tamil is exceedingly beautiful, and the 
translation represents it as nearly as I found it possible to render it.] 

This world abides uumov'd, while changeful ages roll, 

Since in it men abige of pare unselfish aonl. 

Though round their path immortal fruitB of heaven were strown, 

These, by any sweetness tempted, feast not alone. 

No hate their bosoms cherish, — strong in self-control . 

Promptly e'en life itself they -yield for Glory's meed ; 

Not all the world to £ain, do they one shameful deed. 

They slumber not supine, but Bhare their fellows' fears, 

Where others weep, their ejes shed sympathetic tears. 

They strive for other's weal, unmindful of their own. 

Since in* this changeful world Buoh noble men are known, 

This world abides unmov'd, through all the changing years ! 

U6WTL|6BX_UJITIT. [Lfpnff &ff J» ff^ya..] 

ft.«Srt_/r evJtu>*8&j e/«v«ii>— ^/s^jt/t 
jqtAtpp tdteroiua/ prruSgn dScaftQfieorp 

fe.e*($i-«Br QujSggst Qs/r&eireoi • j|itu/r*»P«><r.— 

pu>dQsar Qptuetirr QisireorQ^tl. 
iSipiriQsesr qptuff/iBir e_«nr£zou) luirQesr ! 



Compare Rural 996 (and 571.) 

ueurLfeoi—ujiTfr u£(£imr (Seosua • jfjueBarGpsbr 
Loe&rLjd(3j id it Jjsug) mar. 

The world abides, since worthy men sustain ! 
Were this not so, 'twould fall to dust again. 



To all my friends 

'A Happy New Year ! ' 

[ft&L^eUfTL^UJlT ! 



G. U. POPE. 
Oxford. Jan. 1, 1907. 



Meaning 



(Continued from page 256 Vol. VIL) 

Then after making pooja with the Gayatri man' ra^ washing 
the linga pindika (peeta) with the Asthra mantra, Txraring otdi* 
nary water on the linga, adoring the same with the 8 kinds of 
flowers, then pouring the consecrated waters over the linga with the 
Paneha-brahma and shadanga mantras or Vyopa voyapia mantras 
aU along 1 reciting the Namaka, oliamaka and Purusha sooktha 
mantras and robbing it with a pare cloth, place it on a seat. "Evam 
Kritka Atma sthana Dravya Mantra Linga suddhim Vidhaya Stvam 
poojayeth." Tims finishing the 5 Suddhies (purificatory ceremonies) 
to Atoia (the worshipper), sthana (place of worship) ,Dravya{materialB 
for worship), Mantras (prayers) and linga (Symbol of god intended 
for worship), one should adore siva. After making poojas then to 
the Avarana Devatat , Ganapathy and Lakshmi in the north-west and 
in the north-east corners, worshipping the seven gams (RadasivaUf 
Ananthamcha Srikantam Punarambikam Gaham Vishnmncha Dhe- 
tharam guroon Sapthan Smaran Tajeth) Sadasiva, Ananfcha 
Srikanta, Ambika, Guha, Vishnu and Brahma, taking their approval 
with the prayer '• Allow me to do poojah to the lord " (Devam 
Sampoojayamithi labdanugnaya sivam yajeth) one should do pooja 
to the Lord. 

Behind this pita there is the Kriya Sakthi of the Lord who i» 
pervading all the tatvas from the earth to Kntila. In that space 
there is the seat of Anantesa, supported by 4 lions resting in the 
4 corners, north-east, south-east, south-west and north-west, ths 
lions themselves representing the Dharma, Gnana, Vairagys and 
Aisrarya, of different colors and supported also by 4 legs in the 
North, Bast, South, and West corners representing the Adhanna, 
Agnana, Avairagya and Anaiavarya. Above that is the linga of 
two divisions the Adhachadana and Oordhva Chadana, the middle 
portion being called the Mekhala portion. Here the earth is the 
root and the other tatvas up to kals, form the Nala (stalk) 
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(Prithvi kandam Kalatatvantaika nalam— Kshubda Maya Mahapad- 
mmm Anekadais Sankulam)v The Oor4hvachadana are the blown 
petals* Here is the description of the lotus, 

"Maaikka sadrusam ' Kandam Nalam Neela Sama prabham. 
Ankuramthu praValabham, Dalamrajatha Suprabham — Kesaram 
Hetta yarsabham Agre niukthavahyutham" Kandaya nam alia. 
Aflkuraya namaha, Nalaya namaha, Mukiilaya namaha Dalaya 
damaha, upadalaya namaha, Vidyesv.aiashtaka roopani Dalaui 
aamchmthya Abhyarchya, Than moola peetopari Kesarebhyo, 
namaha, Peetonnatha BhagHmadhye > "Tapta chamikara chayam 
Panchasat bheeja garbhitham — Kesaranam chathushashtya Kami- 
kampoojayeththathaha," Kamikayai namaha, B'jebhyo naniaha — 
Ithyevam Samnditlm roopam I'admam Vibhavya Padmaya namaha 
ithi poojayeth. Thathaha Poorvadisanfcha Kesareslai Vidheyaa- 
varadhishtathrun Siva Sakthimeva Vamadin Dayatva, Dalagravrithe 
Sborya mandalaya namaha, Soorya mandaladhi pathaye Brahiuaue 
Namaha — Kesaragra Yrithe Soma mandalaya namaha Soma Man 
daladhi pat hay e VisKnave namaha, Karmkagra vrithe agni 
mandalaya namaha, Agni mandaladhi pathaye rudraya namaha, 
Karnika madhye Kutilatmikam Kahirodanibhaui Sakthi manialam 
sanchtntya, Sakthi mandalaya namaha, thadadhishtayakara I*varam- 
cha Dhyatva, Sakthi Mandaladhi pathaye lsvaraya namaha, Ithi 
Sampoojaya— Thadupart Kshityadi Kutilantha Vyapakamaaanam 
Vibhavya Sivasanaya namaha,Siva-moorthaye nanmLa lthi Moortkim 
Thejorbopam Dandakaram Avibhakthavayavam, Siva tatvatmaka 
Parabinda Vyapthikam Vibhavya Liuga Veshtaue Nivesayeth." 

In the midst think of a sprout of an emerald color and small 
stalk of the color of saphire the bnd-lik*-coral and the petals 
(small onus) of the color of silver, tlie Kesara (pollen) of the oolor 
of gold, worship the root, sprout, btalk, the bud, the petals and 
the small petals and think of the Astavidyesvaras as the 8 petals. 
Above these petals (i.e) above the peeta (Pindika) rises the linga. 
There is the Karnika of the color of molten gold, big with the 51 
seeds (51 Akaharas) and with kesaras (pollen) 61 in number ; 
worship that karnika and the seeds. Thus conceive of a lotus formed 
of the various parts hitherto described 
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Then think of the Kesaras as the 8 Sakthis Vama, Jyesta, 
Eow^ri, Kali, Kalavikarani, Balavikarani Bulaprainatliini and 
Sarvabhatliadamani — who are so many aspects of one Siva's sakthi — 
and who control and rule the 8 Vidyesvaias and think of Maiioninani 
to rest iu the Kanaka and worship the in all severally l>y their 
names. In the circumference of the petals, think of the sun's Mandala 
to exist with its presiding deity as Brahma, and in the circumference 
of the Kesaras think of the Moon's Mandala presided by Vishnu 
as its deity, and in the circumference of the Karnika think of 
Agnimandala with Rudra as its presiding deity and in the middle of 
tho Karnika think of the sakthimandala of the color of milk with its 
presiding deity Mahesvara, and considering sucli a form as one 
formed of all tatvas from Prithvi to Kutila and as the seat of the 
Lord, and with the mantras Siva Asanaya namaha-Siva moorthaye 
namaha, think of a Thejoroopam in the form of a pillar having no 
hands, feet, head etc, (Thejoroopam Dandakaramavibhakthavayavam) 
and thinking it to permeate through tlie Siva-tatva (Nadatatvam) 
place the Lord's symbol in the place called the Linga Veshtana. 

In this pillar of fire wo tnu*t suppose that there is a Form with 
I sana mantra as the head, the tatparusha mantra as the fa^e., the 
Aghora mantra as the hoart, the Vamadeva mantra as the abdomen 
and the Sadyojatha mantra as the leg. Thon we must consider this 
body as one formed of the 33 Kalas, Sasini etc. Rikthena 
Anena Sakalo Vigney> nishkala Sivaha— Kshithyadi Kutila prantha 
Mantra Simhasana Sthithaha. Drik Kriyecha Visalakshain Gnana 
chandra Kalanvitham— Samjinthya Moortherupari Sakthimathra 
Vijrumbanam." Sarvakartharam Nishkalam Vibhum Gnanananda- 
mayam Svaparaprakasam Samchinthya " Swamin Sarvajaganmatha 
Yavat poojavasanakam. Thavath Tvam Prithi Bhavena Lingesmin 
Sannidhirbhava" ithi Vijnapya avahana, Sthapana, Sannidaua, 
Sannirodhana, padya, Achamana, Arghya pushpa Dananthairashta- 
bhissamskaraisamskrithy a Po o jay e t Ji. 

Arghyam Datva Isanadina brahmana Dhenu, Padma, Trisoola 
Makara Srigakya mud ram Namaskara mudramcha, Darsayithva 
Sarvesham Sivena Sadharmya Aikyam Bhavayeth. ' 
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Tfcen we musk think of the Lord a3 possessing a body 
itrmod of 33 Kalas— such as Sasini etc. Thus we should 
think of Him as possessing a body formed of^Sakthia. By 
tins Sakchi the Lord, who is Nishkala should be contemplated to 
Jiave become Sakcda. His seat is the 36 tatvas from earth to Kutila. 
His Icha, Guana and Kriya Sakthis are his 3 broad eyes. The 
wisdom is in the form of the crescent Moon. Then think of God in 
the Brahma randhra (Brain) as possessing Vidya-Deha thinking 
that this Vidya-deha is of the Linga form and must make nyasa to 
that effect. Then we must pronounce the Moola mantra (Pranava) 
with all its Kalas such as medha, etc. and thinking of the same as 
equal to the fierce sun (Prachandamarthandopainaui) and leaving the 
5 Karanesvaras Brahma, Vishnu, Rudra. Is vara, Sadasiva while 
pronouncing that Pranava, in their respective places of A, U, M, 
bindu and Nada. Contemplating the Nishkala Lord, the Creator of 
all, the Omnipresent, Sab-chit- Ananda, the Vivifier of all and the Self- 
luminous Sivam and with deep reverence praying to Him " Oh Lord, 
ruler of all worlds. Be thou pleased to be present in this Linga till I 
finish my pooja," thus making the 8 samskaras Ay ah an a, stapana, 
Sannidhana, Sannirodana, Padya and Achamana giving, Arghya 
and flower— we must do poojah. Then we must present to Him the 
several Mudras (Geometrical figures with spiritual meaninge) such 
as Dhenu (cow), Padma (lotus) Trisoola (Trident) Makara (Tartlefish) 
and offering the namaskara mudras i.e. the joining of the palm of 
hands. We must think all to have attained His nature and become 
one v;itli Him. (Sarvesham Si vena sadharmya Aikyam Bhavayeth). 
Then waving incence and showing the luminous form of the light, 
and presenting all offerings (Nivedyas), the devotee should 108 
times make japa of the Moola mantra (Pranava) and finishing them 
praise Him in loud and enchanting strains. 

Guhyadi Guhya gopta twam— Grihanasmath kritham japam 
Siddhir Bhavathu me Deva Twatprasadath Thvayi Sthitham'- 
"Sivodata Sivo Bhoktiia Sivas Barvam idam jagat Sivoyajathi 
Sarvathra yassivaha Soham Evathu." 
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"Thou art the presevrer of all secrets. Therefore receive my 
japas and let me attaim my aim. Whatever I did, good or bad, 
take that as my offering. Siva is the giver, Siva is the enjoy er, 
all is Siva, Everywhere Siva does! the pooja. That Siva is I myself." 
By reciting these si okas, one should resign hi* mental prayer, 

ceremonial acts, and himself iu the Varada hand of the Lord 

We have here described the mode of Sivapoojab in a shortest way 
possible. Then begins agni karya, and Aghora siva says: 

** Thathogni Hridpadme Sivam abhyarchya" Naivedya Samaye 
Thiladibhihihi yatha Sakthi Moolena Brahmangaihi Hutva Naived- 
yaya charura Hutva parangmnkha Arghyajn datva Sivam Nerapek 
sham Visrujya Vahnim namaskrithya." 

Then in the Agmkunda (of the form of a lotus) one should do 
homa with Pane ha Brahma and shadanga mantras and prostrate 
before him. He who does so daily will never be tainted with sin 
just as there wilLbe no darkness when- the sun has risen. " Evam yo 
Prathyaham Bhakthya Sainpoojayathi Sankaramna thasya Jayathe 
Papam Yathadithyodayaththamaha." 

Regarding this Antarpooja, Bahya pooja and Agnihotra, the 
great Trilochana Sivacharya in his siddhanta saravali observes 
thus : — 

Regarding the Antar pooja (Inner pooja) he says thus "Hrid- 
padme Manasa Vibhavitha Maha mayoparisthasane Dhyeyo Dipa 
Sikhakrutheessu knsumam Bhava Kshamarghyam jalam lepo 
ravasayini Parasivaha Prananalo manase pathrehamkrithiresha 
Eva paramo Doopayamanatmakaha. 

In the heart-lotus there is a seat (for the Lord) above the 
Mahamaya. In that seat the Lord parasiva should be contem- 
plated in the form of the flame of a lamp. To him, Bhava (good 
intention) is a good flower : — Patience is Arghya and Abhisheka 
waters. Knowledge of Siva is Dhyana and lepa (smearing materials 
such as sandal-wood). The waving of incense is the Ahankaran 
(consciousness) etc. The meaning is that the 86 tatvas from the 
earth to the Mahamaya, constitute the lotus and the seat 
above it is sakthi and the lord is in the form of the flame of a 
lamp. Regarding the outer poojah the saintly Acharya says : — 
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Sesanahafeha Dharikoparidharadya grantnayaha ^ankajam 
Vidyordhva stha siv&ntha padma Khachitham pitam Sivasyasanam 
Sarvadhvadi bliaga Samyutha sivagnanakhya Lingatmakam sar^- 
dhvadhika bhaganala sahitham peetana kriyasakthikam. 

The meaning is that the whole linga consists of a peetam and 
linga. The Peetam is that part of the lotus (up to Suddhavidya) 
as far as de petals and linga is the other part of the lotus. Thus 
the lotus is the linga. In the Poojastava, a work from which saint 
Umapathy Sivacharya and others have copiously quoted, the 
following Stanzas occur and they will also explain as to 
what the linga means, "Hridpadmakhya Sivalaye Manasije thath 
Kamikakhye Kriya Peeta gnanamayam Visuddha manasa 
Samsthapya nadatmana Lingam thathcha Snddha Mayena Payasa 
Sansnapya Samyak Punaha Vyragyenacha chahandanena Yasubhihi 
Pu shpai rahmisadibhihi. 

Pranayama Bhavena Dhoopavidhinachitdeepa Danenayaha 
Pratyaharamayena Somahavisha Sowshumna Japenacha — Tatchin- 
tha bahudharanabhi vamalaihi Dhyanothbhavair Chooshanaihi 
Thath Samyanunivedanena yajane dhanyassaevamalaha." The heart 
lotas is the Sivalaya. In it Karnika, the peetam is Kriya and gnana 
is linga (Nada). The Abhisheka-water is the nectar. Vairagya is 
the sandal. Ahimsa and others are the flowers. The restraining 
of breaths is the waving of incense. The consciousness is showing the 
light (Deepa). Pratyahara is Havis. Sushumna-Yoga is Japa. The 
ornaments (Jewels) are those blessed sensations arising from a 
constant contemplation on Him — giving up of one's celf is the 
Offering (Neivedya). He who does this Pooja has indeed obtained 
what ought to be obtained. 

(To be continued) 

A. RENGASWAMI IYER. 



Most men know only how to do evil but few how to turn evil 
into good. This is the work of God and godlike men. An evil 
intention carried out i6 fruitful of mischief to the doer. 



A Criticism on Dr. Halls Lecture. 

{Delivered in Madras in Dec. 00.) 



In endorsing the views of Professor Deussen in his 4th lecture' 
Dr. Hall seems to mo to labour, along with the professor whom he 
quotes, under some misconception of the terms sin, ignorance, will 
and understanding. Here aro the \ io ws expressed by the professor — 
u Why then do we need a release from this existence ? Because it 
is the realm of sin, is the reply of tho Bible. The Veda answers, 
l>ecauae it is the realm of ignorance. Thtf former sees depravity in 
the volitional the latter in the intellectual aide of human nature- 
The Bible demands h change of the will, the Vedas a change of tho 
understanding.' First tliore is a mistake in the assumption that 
the Hindu considers this world as a realm of darkness. Why if the 
world is a realm of ignorance and man needs a release from it, a 
simple process will secure this. A sharp knife is enough. But is 
that the eas'ern conception of ignorance and the world? Nor is 
the means for the removal of this ignorance suggested by the pro- 
fessor anywhere to be found in the Upanishads. Does tho Hindu 
find depravity in the intellectual side of his nature and does he 
think that a change in tho understanding will produce deliverance 
from the ignorant world ? A more misunderstanding of the Upani- 
shads, there can never be. Regarding the world, the very 1st 
mantra of the lsavasyopanishad is ** Isavasyarn idam Jagat." This 
world is pervaded by the Lord. " Maya thatham Idam Sarvam 
Jagat Avyaktha Moorthina.'' " By the Lord this vrorld is 611ed." 
"Padosya Visva Bhoorhani. Tripadasya Amrifcam Divi." This entire 
v*o*rld is His 4th part and the othe r portion is the region of immortality 
" Vinhtabyaham (dam Kritsnam Ekamsena Sthitho Jagat." In one 
essence I 611 this entire world.— (&«,^ yu0 Q*&,tL)\uiQs!r«*8*rp 
exitr jpefdrjp QmtriQ) "observe this world as the place where the Lord 
beRtows blessings on all." What constitutes the world ? Of conrte so 
far asiwe can understand, the mind, the eye, the ear, the sun, tne 
moon, the stars, the entire universe etc., these I think constitute 
the world. These do not go to make up ignorance. All that the 
upanishads say about the world is that it is the re.ilm of Bhoga, a 
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place where the soul can gather experience, u region of probation, 4 
scene of trial, an instrument of God (the Preritha) for the 
helping of the souls (Bhoktha) (Bhoktha Bhogyain Preritharameha 
matva.) Therefore this world is not a realm of ignorance. Can 
this ignorance be removed by a change in the intellectual side 1 
The Upanishads emphatically declare it nay :_<< Nayamatma 
Pravachanena Labhy o na Medhaya Bahuna Sruthona " "Xotby 
the keen intellect can this Atma be attained. 

The Hindu is said to find depravity in the intellectual side or 
the understanding ; while the Christian is said to see the same in the 
will o- volition. If the learned christian doctor means by volition 
the " Icha " of the Hindu, then the latter also may be said to find 
depravity in it, <>,nd when he may find it in the " Icha " it needs no 
special mentioning that he may see it also in the "Gnana" ("intellect ) 
for gnana is but a concrete form of *' Icha 

And what is sin ? Sin, say the Christians, is the direct opposition 
to the Divine will carrying with it punishment of an eternal nature, 
as righteousness carries with it reward of an eternal joy, and his 
Gospel, a book of good-news to humanity, a book of God-inspired 
men, thus describes the penalty for sin. "The Lord knoweth how 
to reserve the uujust unto the day of judgment to be punished. 
" Shall cast them into a furnace of fire ; there shall be wailing and 
gnashing of teeth." " It shall not be forgiven liim neither in this 
world nor in the world to come." u Ye serpents, ye generation of 
vipers, how can you escaoe the damnation of Hell ?'. «* But from 
him that hath not »nall be taken away even that which he hath. 
" cast the unprofitable servant into utter darkness." " Then shall 
he say unto them oa the left hand " Depart from me, ye cursed, info 
everlasting fire prepared for the devil and his Angels." " He that 
beliuvoth not is condemned." 'But the heavens and the earth which 
are now by the same word kept in store , are reserved unto fire against 
the day of judgment and perdition of ungodly men." " But they all 
mignt be damned." " And he that doubteth is damned if he eat, 
because he eateth not of faith, for whatsoever is not of faitb is sin." 
** Through their (jews) fall is come salvation unto the gentiles.'* 
,. Who is he that condemneth. It is Chirst." " But that beareth 
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thorns and briers is rejected and is nigh unto cursing whose ond is 
♦o he burned." « Which drown men in destruction and perdition/* 
" Whosoever was* not found written in the book of life was cast 
into the lake of fire." "But the fearful and unbelieving and the 
abominable and murderers and whore-mongers and sorcerers and 
isolators and all liars shall have their part in the lake which 
burnetii with fire and brimstone,"' The most virulent denuncia- 
tions, it need not lie said, came from the mouth of Christ and is 
found in the gospel of the mystic John and in the book of Revela- 
tion. Sin thus, according to the gospels, carries with it eternal 
perdition. But not so the Hindu view* it. To him sin means a 
blunder committed on the spiritual plane, because of the inability 
of the man to see things a right. Man, he says, commits mistakes 
often in the physical and intellectual planes — planes where 
ho can command some understanding. And is he not, asks the 
Hindu, liable to commit similar blunders on the spiritual plane in 
an unknown plane. " For if a man knoweth not how to rule his 
own house, shall he take care of the church of God (1 Timothy 5)., 
for the kingdom of God is not before his eyes as are other lesser 
things but is within. The Hindu thinks consequently that these 
mistakes on the unknown spiritual plane are at least as much liable 
to be corrected as are the errors in the other planes. He cheer- 
fully accepts chastisement if eventually it is directed with the idea 
of correcting him. If not, he questions, to what end does punish- 
ment serve? Man, he says, commits sin because he hud not the full 
vision of what it would entail on him. Man therefore is ignorant. 
He exclaims with Christ « Father— forgive them for they know not 
what they do. Saul, who was to be one of the foremost champions 
of the churcli, persecuted the Christians before he became a chris- 
tian, i, e., before h« was blessed with the vision of Christ. •' At 
Damascus he heard a voice saying unto him *' Saul why persecutest 
thou me ? . And he said who art thou Lord ? And the Lord said 
" I am Jesus whom thou persecute st." And he received sight and 
was baptized." Does not this story illustrate that he was in dark- 
ness before ho saw the light (Christ) and are not those in darkness 
liable to do mistakes? " He that hateth his brother is in darkness 
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and walketh in darkness and knowefch not whither he goeth.'' And 
when Jesus was about to be stoned for his preaching, he is said to 
have used " When Iwas daily with you in the temple ye stretched 
forth no hands against me but this is your hour and the po.ver of 
darkness" and even at the time of the crucifixion when one of the 
malefactors taunted him, he said i«' Forgive, father, for they know 
not what they do." "Are there not," said Jesus, "12 hours in the day? 
If any man walketh in the day he stumbleth not because he seeth 
the light of the world. But if a man walk in the night he stumbleth 
because there is no light in him " Therefore when there is no 
lignt in man, that is, when a the soul is in darkness (ignorance) it 
stumbleth (sinneth). " And walk while ye have the light lest dark- 
ness come upon you" are the words written in the Bible. And the 
Hindu says that this want of light in him is the cause of man's 
committing sin. And it is darkness in him that coraprehendeth not 
the light. " God is a light and in Him there is no darkness.'* But 
this Light, as is put by St. John, shineth in darkness and the dark- 
ness comprehendeth it not. God is light no doubt. " In him we 
live and move and have our being." But this light shining in dark- 
ness, the darkness comprehendeth it nob. Soul is in God, and being 
also in ignorance, the soul comprehendeth not God. For both God 
and Ignorance soul is the place. " The kingdom of God is within 
you said Jeeus, and the same gospel says that when Jesus "a 
light of them which are in darkness *' walked on earth, mer heeded 
hi» not, because that "light shone in darkness and darkness com- 
prehended it not " "Yo Vignane tishtan Yignana dantharo yamvi- 
gnanani na veda yasya Vignanagun sariram yo vignanam antharoo 
yamayathi Esha tha Atma Antharyamya mrnthaha ,r "Yasyatma 
sariram yam Atma na vedayam Atnanam Antharo yamayathi Eshatha 
Atma Antharyami Amrthaha," He who has the soul as his body, 
Him whom the soul does not know. He who directs the soul being 
.Tnnanent within it, is the Amrutha God. Soul, though it lives 
and :noves and has its being in God, is not cognizant of God 
because it is also in "ignorance" and Sri Sankara instances the 
cases of certain animals whose eyes are blind even in midday sun. 
"Vide his commentary on the " ya nisa sarva bhoothanam " Bloka in 
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the Bhagavad Gita. The eye is the place for both the Light and 
darkness. Similarly the soul is the place for both God mi u 
** ignorance." 

Being therefore in ignorance, th.> soul commits sin. Thus it is 
clear that sin is only an effect of the c;iuse "ignorance" and 
ignorance is the cause of the effect ••sin." Therefore if this 
"ignorance" is removed there will be an end of Siu" But if a 
sin is wiped of, still there will crop up other sins as the 
"ignorance" still survives. What the Hindu aims is to eradicate 
while the christian wishes to chop off the branches. And what is 
Light and what is darkness which both hold sway over the soul. ? 

The Light is God's *• Chaitanyam" and ignorance or darkness is 
Avidya or Agnana or Mala. This Mala is in the soul even as is 
rust in copper. For the removal of this rust in the copper, 
tamarind is required and for the removal of this mala in the soul, 
he is equipped with the bodies, indriyas and karanas (organs). 
Think of that state of man in which he is deprived of the body etc. 
Think of the daily states of snshupthi, swapna and jagrat 
Avasthas. When the soul was not united to body, indriyas aud 
karanas, what was its state? it was sunk in Avidya (Agnana) to its 
very core; it was not conscious of itself. Let mind b^ united to it, 
then it sees, dreams and let the external organs be united to it, then 
it sees, hears, speaks etc. What he was not once a wood-cutter or 
a king or a man or a woman — he is now in the waking state. Thus 
the Deha, Indriya, Karana etc, which constitute t.k© world in the 
microcosm are the equipments of the soul for the removal of its 
Agnana. Here now it is clear that the world is not ignorance but 
rather an instrument with God for its removal. Avidya then is in 
the soul. Says the upanishad. 

"Avidyayam Anthare Varthamanah Swayam Dheeraha Pandi- 
%h f™ manya manah Jam gamy amanah pariyanthi Moodhah 
Andheneiva Neeyamanah yathandhaha. The upanishad likens ^he 
state in Avidya to blindness in the eye. Some likens this to a cloud 
hiding the inn. This is wrong- Says a great man "Drashta 
Varaka mala-mayakarma Vyathirekena Drisya Varaka Kalpana- 
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yam Pramana abhavena" " There is no authority to suppose that 
.vithoutthe enshrouding by Mala, way a and karma of the soul (seer) 
there is enshrouding of 1 things cognized (seen). 

Sri Krishna says " Thasmath agnana Sambootham Hridstham 
Guana»tnath niamanaha chitva." Therefore cut at the sin arising 
out of agnana situated in the soul by the sword of Gcana. 

And the poet sings. • 

" My son the world is dark with griefs and groans, 
So dark that men cry out against the heavens, 
Who knows but that the darkness is in man, 
The doors of night may be the gates of light.'' 
this Avidya is in man and not in the world. 

The question why man commits sin was asked thousands of 
years ago by a worthy disciple and the ever merciful Lord gives 
out that "desire to possess '' or enjoy influences the man to do the 
same and that too has a substratum in Agnana which envelops the 
soul even as the smoke envelops the fire, the dust envelopes the 
mirror, the bag envelops the embryo." 

"Atha kena prayukthoyam Papam c ha rat hi poornshaha. Ani- 

chan Api Varshneya baladiva niyojithaha" The disciple here 

questions his Master " Impelled by what, oh descendant of Vrishni, 

does a man commit sin even if he does not like it, yet directed 

by a powerful agent. The far seeing disciple here used the words 

"even if he does not like" because no one in the world, no embodied 

creature on the face of the earth courts voluntarily misery. The 

wine-bibber seeks pleasure in the unintermittent swallowing of 

bottles. He thinks he can find pleasure in it. Thus from the 

vilest sinner to the highest saint, all seek pleasure. Some seek 

carnal pleasure, some pleasures of the senses, some of the intellect, 

others of imagination and some spiritual. The martyr seeks death 

C 0T the pleasure of the soul. It is on account of this fact of the 

soul seeking pleasure in every sphere of life, that the Highest 

Brahmananda id vouchsafed for the soul and it is owing to this and 

this alone, that man is enjoined to seek Brahm (God) for in 

every other pleasure there is pain, but in Brahmananda there is no 

{lain and no fear at any place' or time. This is a test to show that 
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the soul is Jieir to Brahniatumda Hence the far«reing disciple 
says -'though riot wishing it." The Lord says '* Kama Esha krodha 
Eshalia Rajognna Samuthbhava— Mahasano Mahapapma Viddhi 
Enain iha Vyrinara Dhoomena Aviiyathe Vannihi, yatha Darso 
Malenacha yatholbliena Avruthe garbhaha t hatha thena idain 
AvruthaTn'* The desire to possess then is the cause of sin. The 
mother of nations, according to the Bible, committed sin out of this 
desire to possess. ' l And when the woman " saw that the tree was 
good for food and that it was pleasant to the eyes and a tree to be 
desired to make one wise, she took of the fruit thereof and did eat 
and gave also unto her husband and with* her he did eat" Where 
did this arise ? ,; It «.rose out of man's Agnaiia "Thasmat Agnana 
Samb booth am Hridstham gnanasina Atmauaha" Elsewhere the 
Lord clearly points out '* Agnanona a Vritham Gnanam Thena 
Mnhyanthi Janthavaha Gnanenathu tliad A gnanam Esham Xasitham 
Atmanaha Thesham Adithyavath Gnanam Prakasayathi Nanyatha" 
**The soul's chaitunyam is enveloped in Agnana. Therefore the 
souls are agitated. When by Gnana they destroy this Agnana, 
then the same chaitanya slimes with the lustre of the sun/' When 
agnana is removed, God, the glorious Light, who is ever present in 
the soul covers it with His light and the soul melts in that light and 
being immersed in that light shines there. (NiranjanahaPuramam 
Samyam upaithi) and here the soul more than realises the Mahavakya 
'That Twain Asi" The consciousness or chaitauyam of the soul 
is the Dharma and the soul is Dharmi. This consciousness is bound 
by Agnana. This consciousness underlies the sou is will, thought 
and action. When the conscious soul is united with Prakrithi, then 
arises will (Icha) and this will acting on the mind becomes gnana and 
this gnana acting on the senses (eye, ear, hand, feet etc.) becomes 
Kriya. As the underlying consciousness itself is bound by Agnana, 
man may will sin, think sin and act sin. Bat the fact is tltat these 
organs etc., are united to this soul not for plunging man into sin 
but to raise him up from that torpor, to lessen the power of dark- 
ness and thereby to enable him to work out salvation. Hence 
Kalidasa sings "Sari ram Adyam Khalu Dharma Sadanam " This 
body is of a primary help for practising vrtue. When with the 
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hodies he has gained experience and lias pro. vn wis J, the bodies 
..hen become a burden to him then useless- Of what use is medicine 
(hodv, eyes etc.) when the disease (Mali or ignorance) is cured. 
CtJut'certainlv n.ydicine w not disease and body is not ignorance.) 
Then he requires to leave it, not because it is darkness but 
because thi* body cannot contain that flood of light, which seeks 
to burit forth from the body, this ever increasing flood of light' 
springing from God within him (Bhagne ghate yatha Deepo, 
Sarvathra Samprakasathe). 

The eyes of all are not opened alike to this Light. Some 
have not seen this. Some have had glimpses. A few have seen. 
To that Blessed Few belongs Krishna. This seer of all 
nations, of all 'aspirations- and of all mental attitudes has 
a word of comfort for all. He condemns none. He gives hope 
to all. " Partha Naiveha namutra Vniasaha tha*ya Vidyathe. 
Nahi Kalyanakrith Kaschit Durgathim thatha gachathi." His is 
a ministry of Love and Hope to all. This is not a mere 
sentiment as in the cate of some other religions. It is an actual 
fact. To realise this Light may be a difficult thing. Indeed as the 
Lord himself says, one in thousand tries to seek the Light; one of 
thousand such knows him really, and this man too readies Him after 
many incarnations. The truth of this is also explicitly stated in 
the story of the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. Except Lot, 
one individual, none in that accursed city was foand fit to be saved. 
If He had known 100, at least 10 in that city He would have saved 
the same. (But whether the same requires destruction is another 
question.) God is said to have grieved at his heart for the creation 
of the world, when in the imagination of their hearts he found 
only evil. The quest after wealth is too well ^lain in the west. 
Christ lias already fled from the west. But no one deserves eternal 
damnation on that account. For in the heart of man is darkness. 
This darkness (Main) can be removed by methods described in the 
Agaaias, books of Revelation, by a recourse to suitable Acuaryas, 
the chosen vassals of God. Few have reached the Go»i bot all 
may strive towards it. 

(Sivam A Al »u.) 



Immortality 



The stars ■hall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and Nature sink in years ; 
But thou shait flourish in Immortal youth, 
Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 
The wreck of matter, and the crush of words ! 
* -"Inspiration by Pythagoras f by Addison. 

I feel my immortality overs weep all pains, all tears, all time, all 
fears— and peal, like the eternal thunders of the deep, into 
my ears this truth; thou livest forever ! — Byron. 

Thy eternal summer shall not fade. — Shakespeare. 

I am a part of Ml that J have met. — Tennyson. 

It must be so — Plato thou reasonest well ! — 

Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 

This longing after immortality ? 

Or whence this secret dread and inward horror 

Of falling into naught ? Why shrinks the soul 

Back on herself and startles at destruction ? 

"Th the Divinity that , stirs withic ue ! 

"15* Heaven itself thai points out an hereafter 

And intimates Eternity to man.— Addison. 

We are born for a higher destiny than earth ; there is a realm 
where the rainbow nover fades, where the stars will be 
spread before us like islands that slumber in the ocean, and 
where the beings that pass before us like shadows will stay 
in Our presence forever. — BwJieer 

"There is no death ; what seems so is transition ; 

This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb, of the life Elysian 

Whose portal we call "death." — LongfeUow. 

Look Nature through ; 'tis revolution all, 

All change ; no death. Day follows day, night 

The dying day ; stars rise and set and set and rise. 

Earth takes the example. AH to reflourish, fades. 

As in a wheel : ail sinks to reascend ; 

Emblem of man who passes, not expires. — Young. 

Death is another life. We bow our head* 
At going out, we think, and enter straight, 
Another chamber of the king's 
Larger and lovelier. — Bailey. 
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The Madras University and the Vernaculars, 



The following paragraph in the G. 0. No. 841, Educational, 
dated 27th December 1906, sanctioning the new University 
Regulations deals with this question. 

"The first remark to which these proposals give rise is that they totally 
exclude the classical and vernacular lunguuges of the country as compulsory 
subjects. The neglect of these languages by the ordinary university graduate of 
the present day is notorious. It appears to the Government that, if those who 
have secured a university education are to do the best for the countiy with the 
education they have received, it is imperative that they should preserve a sound 
knowledge of the vernaculars. With this in view and in order that a student 
may not be led to put aside the study of his mother tongue, a Regulation has 
been introduced providing as a compulsory subject in the Intermediate Exami- 
nation for the 13. A degree, composition in a vernacular. A similar provision 
appears in the new Regulation of the Calcutta University and there the test is 
made compulsory also at the ftnal examination for the Degree. The Goverment 
do not propose to insist upon this at present in view of the onerous character of 
the examinations in the courses of study prescribed for that Examination. Since 
this subject was under the consideration of the Government, they have received 
several influentially signed memorials from different parts of the Presidency 
advocating strongly the retention of the study of the vernacular in the undergra- 
duate course. In the case of the few students who are European and Eurasians, 
some difficulty arises from the fact that the test under this Head (II) will to 
some extent duplicate one of the subjects under Head I. English, but the test 
even in their case will be an independent test in which a minimum number of 
marks wiU be required." 

And it seems a pity that government thoap h fully alive to the impe- 
rative necessity of imparting a sound kno<v*edge of the Vernaculars 
should have been in a hurry to pass the regulations without 
making the necessary changes. . They refer in sympathetic terms 
to the memorial sent up from different parts of tlie presidency pro- 
testing against the new regulations. But what surprised us most 
was that the learned body of senators should have cared so little 
for their mother tongue as to vote for its practical abolition from the 
necessary curricula. And these gentlemen were also possessed with 
the idea of superior value of classical languages. The opinion in 
all circles is that no student will take up anv of th« vernaculars 
weighted as it is with » third classical -language for his graduate 
course. Wo know heads of colleges who wanted tc entertain an 
additional Tamil Pandit are already thinking that one Pandit is tpo 
many. The slight alteration introduced by government, for which 
we must be truly thankful, will not meet the ends of the c.-ise. Now 
that the Government is convinced of the justice of our cause, our 
people should press it more and more on the attention oE government 
to secure the necessary changes. The following is the copy of the 
memorial sent from the Salem Tiruvalluvar Tamil Sangam to His 
Excellency the Governor in Council. Madras'. 
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May it please Your Excellency : — 

We the President and Members of the Salem Tiruvalluvar 
Tamil Saugam beg to lay before you the fullowiug lines for your 
kind consideration. 

The University gi Madras has recommended for your appro- 
val a proposal to iiiuke the Indian Vernaculars purely optional and 
subsidiary to the classical languages in the intermedin e and B. A. 
degree examinations and we cannot but regard tint proposal as 
calculated to retard the sound progress of Vernacular education in 
this Presidency. 

We take it that the primary object of Government and the 
Madras University in introducing vernacular studies in the curri- 
cula is to improve it to such an extent as to make it a fitting 
medium for the communication of Western ideas in Science and 
Philosophy And that this is so, we may illustrate by the following 
passages extracted from the convocation speeches of the some of 
the most eminent statesmen and educationists of this Presidency. 

The late Mr. H- B. Grigg said; — "No one can feel more 
strongly than I do that, if the peoples of India with their numerous 
vernaculars are ever to rise to a nobler life and greater wealth, 
the proportion of those who know English must be ten, nay, twenty 
fold of what it is and be equally distributed among men and Women ; 
but no one more strongly believes that the great mass of people can 
never be regenerated until each vernacular is made a fitting vehicle 
for carrying on that knowledge.' 

The late Professor P. Ranganatham said :— " You have to 
cultivate the study of your mother tongue, and improve it to such 
an extent as to make it a fitting medium for the communication of 
Western ideas in Science and Philosophy.'' 

Other speakers have exhorted the University graduates *'to 
carry joy and eladness into a million houses and become a potent 
means in helping on the regeneration of the couut-y^ and "to carry 
that lamp of learning of which we spoke into the caves of supersti- 
tion and ignorance, casting its beams into every cranny and 
crevice.*' 

The Right Honorable Sir Monstuart Elphinstono Grant Duff 
asked the assembled graduates, "Are you satisfied with what you 
are doing for your own literature ? How many of you are seeking 
to obtain a largo and scholarly knowledge of the Vernaculars of 

South India." 

We must beg to point out that these noble views have not been 
kept in view by the Madras University itself to framing the new 
rules ; and pure vernacular ttudy cannot now; be carried on, to its 
highest standard and the addition of a classical language \\ -ill surely 
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handicap the student, and all his efforts will have to be wasted in 
acquiring a new language mostly alien to the genius of the verna- 
cular language. And we are convinced that it is not necessary 
that in order to acquire' proficiency in the vernacular languages, 
one should have a mastery in a classical language and each of the 
vernaculars is sufficiently rich in vocabulary and literature. 

We are afraid that the grouping of history with the languages 
in the intermediate examination is a serious mistake, and the propo- 
sals eventually will resuJt in not many students taking up verna- 
culars for their optional subject, as no sufficient inducements exist 
for a student to take up the study of vernaculars and distinguish 
himself in that branch of study. 

Considerable progress has now been attained in the study of 
the Indian Vernaculars by the graduates of the Madras University, 
and graduates are now mostly contributing to or editing Vernacu- 
lar magazines, and we are afraid this will receive a severe check if 
the new proposals come into force, and we will have very few 
graduates in course of time who will be able to do any kind of 
literary work in Tamil and for the benefit of the masses. 

We therefore request Your Excellency's Government to 
bestow the utmost attention to this aspect of the question, and veto 
the proposals of the Madras University in regard to this matter. 



The Saiva Siddhanta Samaja Conference. 

The Saiva Siddhanta Samaja Conference, the first of its kind 
held on the 26th, 2 <th and 28th of December last under the Presi- 
dency of the Hon'ble P. Ramanathan must be pronounced a great 
success. The utmost capacity of the Hall chosen for its sittings was 
about a thousand, and it was crowded from the beginning to the end, 
the admission being by tickets. There were representatives and 
delegates from every Tamil District, and some had come even from 
Secunderabad. The interest in the meeting never flagged at any 
time, though the sittings continued over several hours each day. 
The President's speech was listened to with rapt attention, and he 
continued his address even on the second day. In it he told m the 
storj of his own religious evolution, and in describing the crisis in 
his life, he completely broke down, there was a sob in his Toice and 
wars streamed down his eyes. A thrill ran through the whole 
audience. The whole audience felt as one, and were filled with the 
deepest emotion. The pause was filled up by the singing of a few 
Devaram Hymns. The addresses were all oral, and a few in English. 
The speakers displayed great good sense in observing the time limit, 
and in not wandering from the subject in hand. 
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But the President s speech surpassed them all. We had all 
heard that he was an able speaker in English, bat his speeches in 
Tamil surprised ns all no little. His diction wa.s pure and simple and 
elegant and he showed himself a master in the handling of it. 
Several of the speakers spoke very well indeed. The Presi- 
dent expounded his view of Vedanta and Hiddhanta but it was not 
very clear, and he assured ns however that iiia view of Vedanta 
was not that of Mayarada. He quoted the text from Tiruuiantra 

?$*)$ meoppw proem- uuiL® f&aipfi 
p$B)$ tuevnpth pertL^ajpp QutrQp 
jy^s),# Qajtyu mtrQijQjirQp. :i 

and proceeded to say that it was inexplicable how the Jivatma of 

the nature of Sivam came to be bound. There might be a slight 

difference in the way the text is read by Mr. Ramanadan and 

ourselves, and at any rate we feel certain that the Siddhanta never 

postulates that the supreme Sivam became bound, and any view 

opposed to this can never be reconciliable with the Sidahamta. 

Among followers of Sankara, some do raise the question. ** l$&w 

the Perfect became the imperfect" and some do not raise the Question 

and suclf viewB have been dealt with elsewhere by Mr. Nallaswami 

Pillai. In all other respects, in his plea for a higher life and the 

means for attaining it, we fully endorse his views. And the since- 

rest thanks of the whole Saiva public is due to the HonT>le 

Gentleman for his having undertaken all the trouble to come over 

from Ceylon and for his having so ably presided at the sittings of 

the Conference. 

The following were the speakers and the subjects handled by 

them. 

1. Mr. J. M. Nallaswami PMai, b.a., bo,. ... The Univ„wJity of Saiva 

Siddhanta. 

3. „ Pandrt Nagai Vedachalam Pillai, ... Pranayamam. 

8. „ R. 8. Shanmuka Mudaliar, ... Siddhanta and Science. 

4. „ S. Gnapasikaraani Mudaliar, b.a. ... The place of Saiya Siddhanta 

in Indian Philosophy . 

5. „ P. M. Muttia Pillai, ... Dasakaryam. 

6. „ N. Thangavel Mudahar, ... Jivakanmyaia,^ 

7. « Tillainayaka Mudaliar ... Siddhanta Kalvinalam. 

a „ B. Palvanna Mudalitr, " 5^ 8h *<;. JJL A 

9. „ Astavadhanam P. Kalyanaiundara Mudr... Saiva Siddhanta. 
la „ S. Gaanaaikamani Mudaliar, Bjk. ... Pasa Lak&hana 

1L I Pandit CVedachalam •» Theietac aspect of Sawa 

Siddhanta. 

Great credit was doe to the Secretary Mr. C 8. PonnMani 
Mudaliar for all the arrangements made by him, and the dele>»te« 
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and visitors who had come from different parts of the Presidency 
owe their deepest gratitude for the very kind hospitality shown by 
him. We hope the Secretary will get the whole proceedings with 
the speeches published in pamphlet form at an early date. 

Food Reform. 



With extreme pleasure, we note the progress which the 
vegetarian diet reform movement inaugurated by Mr. Sydney H. 
Beard has achieved in England, in spite of overwhelming barriers of 
custom and other forces. Mr. Sydney Beard and the members of 
his o.der of which he is the president and founder, have it their 
mission to protest against the inhuman and carnivorous practice of 
thousands of his countrymen and others in shedding the blood of 
the dumb millions of God's sentient b eings, for the gratification of 
the animal desire, and to proclaim to the world the advent of the 
"Golden age/' wlien these weak and defenceless creatures shall not 
fear man, and kindness and good- will towards all creatures shall 
prevail in his heart. 

We congratulate Mr. Beard and his members upon their laud- 
able and humane work. They began their energetic efforts, nay, 
warfare against the wanton bloodshed of the slaughter house, nine 
years ago, and with never slackening vigour they continue on their 
work expecting no remuneration for the services they render. They 
have consecrated their lives for this cause. By lectures, corres- 
pondence and by publishing a quarterly organ "The Herald of the 
Golden Age, 1 ' they educate the public. 

We feel sorry tnat they do not receive adequate help from the 
ministers of th*» church. To many of our readers it will seem horrible 
to hear that a lady christian missionary in Bengal was dismissed from 
support, because she was a vegetarian. This is the attitude of the 
teachers of christian religion. The committee of these missionaries at 
home wrote to this poor lady that they were resolved thai they would 
not have any stcch teaching in their mission and that with many 
regrets they had decided that it would he better for her to seek work 
elsewhere. These are the apostles of peace and spirituality that are 
to uplift India ! t J 

We would honestly tell the christian missionaries that in 
spite of their possessing ster ling virtues, an unfortunate odinm is 

(Those who wish to correspond may address The secretary, "The order of the Gol- 
den Age Paignton^ England). 



THE JEWELLERY OF tfODEftK 1NWA. 
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*«&** to them owing to their 0esh-eating habit. It is ingrained 
m the Hindu mind that the religious preacher above all must pusses* 
strict discipline with regard to bis diet. The Hindu wilTnro 
examine the man, before he sits at his feet to learn any lesson. J* 
these christian missionaries wisn to have a sympathetic hearing from 
tlie Jiigu olasa Hindus, they must first purge themselves of their 
cruel and erroneous dietetic custom ; for, to many Christianity 
nieans the religion of wine and meat. 

Mr. Beard and his men circulate their literature gratuitously 
and otherwise in forty three countries throughout the world. Thus 
by their nolle efforts many flesh eaters have awakened to a sense of 
shame and horror at the sight of the food of the slaughtered animal. 
They expect and welcome the sympathy and cooperation of tii; who 
feci for God and righteousness. N 



The Jewellery of Modern India 



An interesting article on this subject by Sir George Bird wood 
appears in the November issue of the Light of India, a Vedantie 
Journal, published in America, by Baba Bharati. " Art being 
equal ", says Sir George, " Indian Jewellery is always more interest- 
ing than Greek ", and the reason assigned for this is that Indian 
Jewellery expresses in direct terms the religious symbolism which 
has always remained the originating impulse and predominating 
motive of Indian and all Oriental Jewellery and oth**r decoratives." 
He then enumerates some of the more important jewellery which 
have symbolic meanings. 

" The tnrban and the helmet in India huvj nothing to do with the diadem- This 
consists of either a muslin fillet or a velvet one. to which are fastened ouches of gold 
set with various phylacteric, prophylactic, talismanic or amniotic stones, precious or 
otherwise. Both these fiikts may be worn together, and between them and the 
turban or helmet are invariably "fastened one or other, and sometimes both, ef the 
following insignia of royalty and State vis, the htUgi, or aigrette, formed either ( , 
egret's feathers or those of the homa bird, or " phoenix " which in fact are the feathers 
of either •' birds of Paradise ". or the golden pheasant, tipped with gems, pearls, 
diamonds, emeralds and rubies, one or other of them or all together ; and the torn, a 
form in terms of gold, enamels and gems, of the " Knop and Flower" or "Lotus bad 
and flower " symbol of the active and passive reproductive powers of Nature, . the 
Jewel in the Lotus " of the celebrated Buddhistic formula ; Om want (Jewel) p**mi 
(Lotus) Hum, 
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The symbolic character of the discs and cr» scents worn by Tndian women on 
tboir heads is indicated by the names of the sun (*urya) and moon (Chandra), and the 
other planets they bear. AH the necklaces, zones, armlets, bracelets and rings worn 
l»v Indian women are symbolical, and most of them are ulso, like our wedding rin,;, 
ritualistic. This is so even among the Mahomedan whose common names for neck- 
laces and other similar articles of jewellery are totcii, a "fortress" 'a refuge''; 
tilum a talisman, hijab, "cover," "a shelter," and, as a generic term hamail, 
"suspended," our "amulet," Every necklace, sone, armlet, etc., in fact, has suspend- 
ed from it a case tf which ten or more denominations tire known containing, it inay 
be, an extract from Koran, or from some other sacred l>ook, or certain mystical 
characters, phallic images, tiger's tectli, or claws, and such articles, which are the 
actunl hamail, kijab, tiliam or tawix. Kings are used as talismans by placing some 
mystic article within or engraving some symbol on them; and the signet of its 
owner also confers talismacic power on tho ring bearing it. There urn certain 
necklaces « urn by courtesans called "danglers" and dally ers." But even these are 
Worn as philtres ("love" -potions) rather than as idle ornaments. The only article of 
jewelry in use among Indian women known to mo as non-symbolical wus the high 
raised ring with a looking glass fixed in the "chaton ;" but it certainly is not 
ornamental. A great deal of nonsense has been written about it ; bar it was us*>d 
simply as a speculum in certain sanitary absolutions, although when worn publicly 
it is everywhere the badge of the courtesan class." 

He concludes as follows : — 

'* Of course, as Hiudu women invest much of their wealth in jewelry, to this end 
heavily weighting their anklets aud (in Madras) bracelets ; and as they, like other 
women, tako a natural pleas uro in the adornment of themselves therewith, the^Greek 
term keimelion, " a treasure," and the Latin phrase, ''mundus muliebris" (which 
includes perfumes, hhol and other cosmetics) both apply also to their jeweliy But, 
even after 150 years of the secularisation, under the influences of British rule, of 
the Antique religious life of India, only in a secondary sense, everywhere the Hindu 
jewelry of India still maintains its hie-- tic ferms and their traditionary interpreta- 
tion in full force." 



Re-married Women in the Hindu Sooiety. 



On this subject, Dewan Bahadur Ragunatha Row writes as fol- 
lows in the Arri, 

" The statemont that ' Even those who hold that the Sastras do not prohibit 
remarriage, maintain that they do not permit the widows who remarry,' and their 
consorts and offsprings to remain within the pale of orthodox society, requires to be 
proved. Nowhere in the Sastras, it is so stated. If any person has so stated, he 
must be innocent of the knowledge of the Sastra. The Sastra lays down that 
fema.es who are virgins though all other marital rites have been performed, are not 
married and have not become one with Gotra, Piuda and Sootaka, of their bride- 
groom*, and are entitled to be married to other bridegrooms in certain cases among 
* iron the death of the bridegrooms is one, with the full Vedic ceremony. They 
are within the pale of the orthodox soeiety and their children are legitimate. The 
Sastia further lays dowj that a female who has boon married and even borne sons 
to the husband may marry another husband: in the case of the death of the husband 
>fsne is so inclined, retaining the Gotru of her first husband and holding his pro* 
pjrty which she should hand over at proper time to the sons of the first husband 
She is nowhere in the Sastra declared to be without the pale of the orthodox society." 
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most ancient in South India, it is the Religion of the Tamil people 
by the side of which every other form is of comparatively foreign 
origin,'' 

" In the largeness of its following, as well a.* in regard 10 (lie 
antiquity of some of its elements, the Sai\a Siddhanta is, bey end 
any other form, the religion of the Tamil people and ought to be 
studied by all Tamil Missionaries." 

"We have however left the greatest distinction of this system 
till last. As a system of religious thought, its an expression of faith 
and life, the Saiva Siddhanta is by far the best that South India 
possesses. Indeed it would not be rash to include the whole of 
India, and to maintain that judged by its intrinsic merits, the Saiva 
Siddhanta represents the high watermark' of Indian Thought and 
Indian life, apart of course from the influences of Christian Evangel 
(Reverend Mr. Goudie in the Christian College Magazine xx — 9). 

Reverend 6. M- Cobban writing in the Contemporary Review 
said * We find much truth both in books and men; so much as to 
surprise the stndent and delight the wise Christian Teacher. ' He 
wrote to us that he translated long ago TirHvarttipayan or Light 
of Grace of St. Umapathi Sivacharya and which he still loved. 

Reverend Mr. Goodwill speaks of its eclectic character and one 
will perceive that the woid "eclectic" is but the translation of the 
words Siddhanta Sara and Samarata. And we offer a proof of 
tliis from the mouths of some great Oriental Scholars who never 
heard of the Siddhanta. 

In alt the vast number of Yedantic works, two books lon^ 

puzzled oriental scholars, as to their purpart. 

Oriental Schoian They could not easily identify it as the text- 

poorer two book,. ^ ^ ^^ Y< ^ 0r Ve danta, Dwaita, 

Adraita, or Vishistadvaita. It seemed a jumble so to rpeak. Monier 
3 
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Williams was the first, wc believe, to point out that they represented 
an ancient Eclectic School of thought. 

''The Bhagavad Gita commented on by the great Vedantic Teaehe* 

Sankaraeharya, may he regarded a.s represent* 
^ ^X7at2I?™ d ™g the ectecMc School of Indian philosophy. 

As the regular systems were developments 
of tlie Upanishads, so the Eclectic School is connected with those 
mystical treatises, through the Svetasvatara Upanishad. This last is a 
comparatively modern Upanishad, hut whether it was composed 
before or after the Uhngvad gita, the design of both in evidently the 
same. They both aim at reconciling the conflict ivy views of different 
systems, by an attempt 'to engraft the Sankya and Yoga upon Vedanla 
doctrines. Although, therefore, the order of creation and much of 
the cosmogony of the Sankya sy.stem are retained in both, the 
sovereignty of the soul or spirit of the universe (Brahman^ neut.) 
with which Krishna is identified, a«» the source and end of all created 
things, and yet wholly independent of all such creations, is asserted 
by both." 

Professor Max Mnller, in his introduction to the Svetasvatara 
Upanishad strongly maintains "that no argument 1 that has as yet 
been brought forward >eems to me to prove in any sense of the word 
its modern character." 

Accordingly Professor MacDonnel takes a more eonecfc view 
and states " of the eclectic movement combining Sankya, Yoga and 
Vedanta doctines, the oldest representative is the Svttanvatara 
Upatiishad. Much more famous is the Gita." 

Professor Garbe also subscribes to this view of the echctie 
character of the two books in his Philosophy of ancient India. Now 
the Gita has been interpreted by different schools and Svetasvatara 
by Sankara and his followers; And Vaishnava writers derive t\w 
argosfc number of their authorities from this Upaui&had. It has to 
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be noted also tliat of the qao talons from the Upanishads occurring 
in the Gtia, theslargest number are fro.n the S\ etasvatara. And it 
is a well known fact that Svetasvatara is the highest authority of 
the Saiva school of writers, and hence it has been often called a 
modern and sectarian Upanishad, though MaxMuller argues against 
this view, and points out the use of such terms as Siva, Hara, Rudra 
Bhagavat, Agni, Aditya. Vayn. was much wore ancient than the use 
of the terms Allium aud Brahman etc. If therefore tho Saivas claim 
this Upanishad as their own, and this with Gita are the only £lear 

text-books of an ancient eclectic school, does 

Proof of the claim of , ., 13 , . , . c ,. , ,, . . , . . 

Sai^a Sidd.iauta. uot tue olcl ^un of baiva biadhantis that their 

school is an eclectic acftottl proved without 
doubt. Anyone can hee the tr.ith of the remark of Professor Monier 
Williams that "it is scarcely too much to say that the creeds indicated 
by these two terms Saivaism and Vaishnarism constitute the v«3ry life 
and soul of modern Hinduism," and h« points out that these are not 
incompatible creeds. We must suppose aho that modern Hinduism 
represents historically its most ancient traditions and faiths in some 
measure or other; and either the most ancient eclectic school repre- 
sented by the tjita and Svetasvatara Upanisftad is represented in 
modern Hinduism or it is not- But it a ill be absurd to suppose that 
this old school perished and it has left no modern representatives. 
Every out-worn creeds like the Buddha, Jaina, Snnkyaand Purvaroim- 
a:n*a etc. hud been systematized, and it aould be strange if this 
svsteinatisation of the philosophy which claimed to be the sara and 
essence of all systems did not proceed apace. We are glad to note 
tuat Professor R. W. Prazer emphasized this eclectic character of 
the Saiva Siddhanta philosophy at the last meeting held iu the rooms 
of the Royal Asiatic Society to do honour to Reverend Doctor U.U 
.Pojh;. 
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Wo will now teach on the essential features of this Samaraaa 
.Siddhanta Philosophy. Before we do so, we would invite the atten- 
tion of the reade r to the article on S vetasvataraUpanishad contributed 
to the Madras Be view and reprinted in volumes I\ r . and V. of the 
Siddhanta Deepika. A brief sketch of the ancient history of Indian 
Religious and philosophical schools in general appears in the Erst 
part of this article, and will form a necessary introduction to this 
paper also. 

One proof however of its antiquity we will give here. The 
language of its technical terms, whether philosophical or religious 
are derived from the ancient Vedic Sacrifice. The terms, Pathi, 
Pasu and Pasa, are exactly the words used to describe the Medha- 

Pati or Yagna Pati or Pasu pat i, Supreme 

A Proof of its Deity presiding at the Sacrifice, the animal or 

antiquity. Jiva offered in Sacrifice and the ropes used to 

bind the Pasu to the Yupa or Dwaja-atainbha.* 

The modern saivite Temple is the representative of the ancient 

* Compare the following passages : 

Tasraath Budraha Pasunaniadhipateh (Rig Veda) 
Gbthapathim Medahpathim Yagoas Sadhain (Rig Veda) 
Pritivyobhavah, Apachcharvah Aguerudrah Vayur Bhima 
Aka^asya Mahadevah. Suryasyograh Chandrasyu Kouaah 
Atmanah Pasupathiki (Rig Veda) 

Yajurveda Samhitat, 

1. Chithani Sa„,*than nia Bluivam Yakna It u dram Tbaniuina Fasupatkim, 
Sthoola hridayena Agnim, Hrid:iyena liudram, Lohitbina Sarvam t Mathas 
nabhyam Mahadevam Antbahap^rsvenow shistahanam Bingini koaabhayam 

(1st Kanda— 4 prasna. 86 Amivahi*. 37 Panchasat.) 
This occurs also at tbe close of the Illrd prasm of Taithiriya Aruna gaka 
(very near the Purusha Sooktha.) 

(Gives some of the names of the Lord as Astamoorthv. 1 ) 

2. Pasoonam saroia asi sarma yajawanasya sarma me yacba Eka Bvu, 
R>:4ro Na Dtoithyaya Thasthe Akhun the Budra Patnuh Tham Jushatva. 
Esha the Rudra Bhagaha Saha 8 was r a A mink ay a tham Jnshasva ^heshajam 
Gave A?vaya Purushaya Bheshajam. Atho Asinabhyam Bheshajam Sabheaha 
jam. (1st Kanda— 8 Pra*na,6Anuva 10 Panchasat.) 

(Says that Kudra is the only Lord without the second. He is 
the panaeea for all ills'.) 
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Yagna Sala, with the Liuga (Fas.ipati) and Nandi (freed Pasn) and 
Yupa or Dwaja-stambha. When after the days of Kena Upanishad, 
the belief in Indra and Vayu and a Varuua and Agni was given up 

3. YathaAsatbi Sugaui Meahaya Meshyni Ava Amba Rudra Adhimahl 
Ava Devam Trayambakam Yatha Naha Sreyasaha Karath— Yatha naha 
Vasyagaha Karath— Yatna naha Pasomatbaba* Katath yatha naha Vyava 
sayayath Thryambakaui yaja make bugaiidhini Pushti vardhpnaui urvaru'kam 
iva B hand an at Mrutyorviukshiya Ma mru thath— E»ba the liudra Bhagaha. 
Tham Jushasva. Thena .Avaauna Paraha 'Mojuvathu Athya Wathatha 
Dhanvane. IHnakhauthaha Krtiltivamha. (1st Kanda, 8th Prasna. 6th 
Anuva. 11th Puicha.) 

(Shows tliat Triyabaka is the releaser from bonds. He is the 
wielder of Pinaka and is clad in elephant s&n). 

4. Asoonani Vrihinam Rudraya Pasupathaye Gavidhukain eharura. 
(To Rudra, the pasupathi, is the lood cooked with milk). 

5. Jiahuroopaha paaavoha Prajapathireva Vasun Pmthijanayathi, Atma- 
Vai Yurus/iasya tnadhu. Madhii Agnow Juhothi Atmanam Eva thath yaja 
manaha Agnow Prathidadathi. Pankthahapasavaha Atnianam Eva Mrnthyoha 
NisJikriya Pasoon AvarundJw. (Hud Kanda. • 3rd Pras. 2nd Anuva. 14th 
Pancha.) 

(Pasus are of different forms- Atma is the honey for Pnrusha. 
Atma is sacrified as oblation. He is vouchsafed for immortality). 

6. Brthmavadino Vadanthi Sathu Vai Yajetha yaha yagnasya Arthya 
Vaeiyara syatha Bhoopathaye svaha, Bhuvanapathaye svaha Bhoothanam 

pathaye svaha yath Agnaye svishtakrithe Avadhya Bhagai- 

yena eva thath lludram Samardhyathi Epha Vai 

Rudrasya Dik xvayam Eva Disi B,udram ^iravadayatha. Pasavaha Vai 
Poorva Ahuthayaha Esh "Rudra yat Agnihi Yat poorva Ahuthihi Abhi- 
jnhuyath. Rudraya Yasoon Apidadyath. Apasuhu yajamana Syath, Athi- 
hay a Poorva Ahuthihi Juhothi Rasoonam Gopithaya." (Ilnd Kanda 6 Pras. 
6th Anavas 32 to 35 Panch.) 

(Rudra is the Pafchi of the world (Bhu) , of worlds (Havana) 
and all Bhootha. To Him all pasus must be offered). 

7. Pasavaha Vai Ida Svayam Adhathe kamara Eva Atraana Pasoonam 
Adhathe Nahi Any aha kamara pasoon a m prayaehathe Va cha patkaye tvahu- 

tham Yath Agnow Juhuyat'i Rudraya pasoon Apidadyath. 

Apaaahu Yajansanaha Syath Vachahapathaye tvahutha (Ilnd Kanda 6th 

Pras. 8th Anuva 42 to 43 Punch.) 

(To Rudra the Pathi of speech, all pasus must be offered.) 

8. Sahadhyayathi sa Isvaraha THudralut Bhoothva Prajam pasoon yaja- 
manaxya aauiayithoha yamhi pasum. (Hlrd Kandu 1st pra/8rd anava. lfHh 
panch.) 

(Ibvara as Rudra gave to the priest the pasus.) 

9. Imam pasum pasupatke the Adya J3<irfA»amt*Agne Rnkrithnsya Mrdh- 
ye Anumanyasva snyajayajama Jushtam Devanam Idain Asthu Havyam 
Esh&in Ise pasupathihi pasoonam chathushpadam uthacha Dvipadam 
Niahkritoyam yugniyani Bhagam Ethu Kayaha poshaui vaja uianasya 
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him! l-h-.; \»orsh'p ol the uuv Supreme tirahman, the Lord of Urn a 

liaimavari \vji.!s sot up, rite iSaivilo Temples arose. The vedie 

risliis nn*.lor.vriit Oikshit or consecration before commencing a 

.siitliu ...ye badh/am.iiuiiu .\nubadhyamHii.:ha Abhyaikshanta Munasachak- 
sluisli.LC.'ia Agtti Than Aijfiiii prauunuokthu J)eva Ye Aranyaha pasavahu 
Vis-v.ii(.»oi>;ili i Viroopaha Y'ayuhu than Mumokthu En:i*aha Visvuth Mma: ha- 
tha Aniha.i.ii i Samith iruha Upethana ya»nain Devebhirinvitum pamit panum 
pr,tt;ti t ,niin-/iata Bond hot Yagnapathim paryadithi pasam pramutuokthu 
Etha.n X-nti ihii. pasubhyaha pa*upathaye karomi Arathi yatuiim Adharam 
kiiuouii .van dwishmaha Thaainim parathi tnunchami pa sunt Tvam U the 
Da dli ire Havyavaham. (Illid Kanda 1st pra. 4tli Anuva.) 

(fo Piisup-tlii I now tie t.his Pasu. My His approval 
(commands), all the «rods partake of tlie food. He is the Lord of 
the biped aiid quadruped. Let the priest attain felicity. The 
Pasoos have forms and no forms- Let Vayu release them. Ler, 
1 lie Lord rele.ist? us from the world, sin, from bondage. To thee [ 
offer the oblation. 

10. IVajupathya Vai Pasavaha Thesham Itudraha Adhipathihi Yat 
Etlmbhyam Upakaufchi Thabhyaiu Eva Enam pratiprochya Alabhathe 
Atmci.iha Anavraakaya, (Illrd Kanda. 1st pras. 5th Auuva. 15th pauch.) 

(Uudra is the pnsupathi of all pasus created by Him.) 

11. Kiranyagarbhas IS amavafthu Agre Bhoothasya Jataha pathireka .\nith 
Sa Dadhora prifchviin Dhyam utha imam kismai Devaya Havishna Vidhema 

ya pranatha Nhuishatha Mabitva Ekaha Ith Haja Jagataha Babhoova 

Ya Lie Asya Dwipada chatkuxhpadaha hat mat Devaya Havitha Vidhema, 
Yaha uevcshii Adhidevaha Ekaha Ekahakasmai Devaya Havisha Vidhema. 
(LY Kniila 8th pra. '61 to '6A paneh.) 

[The above prayers are addressed to the Almighty one, to Him who produced 
Hiranyagarbha in the beginning and one oi the Mantras occur in the 
Swetasvafcira (ya Ise Asya Dwipadachathnspada etc. This is the 18th 
Mantn* in the 4th Adyaya Sweta. Tlie 12th Mantra is "yo Devanatn 
prabhavascha udbhavascha Yisvadhiko ltndro Maharshihi Hiranyagar- 
bhain pasyatha .Tayanianam" and the 21st and 22nd Mantras are prayers 
to the same A 1 *.iiight\. In all these Itudra is the appellation given to the 
Almighty.] 

(Hymn to the Almighty creator— Lord of the biped and tlie 
quadruped. He is th-3 one sovereign Lord of tl e universe.) 

12. Iniaru Mahiguinsihi Dtoipadam- pa goo nam Sahasraksha...Agne Mahi- 
gunisgehi paramevyomaii panoouam Dtoipadam- L'hatintfthpadam. (IV. 
Kanda. 2nd pra. 10 to 41 pancb. 

(Pasus are the one-legged aud the two-legged. The Lord's 
seat is the Paiama Yvouui. (chidakasa).) 

1 1. Yo naha Marthaha Vasavaha Durhrirayuhu Thiraha s&tyani 
Maruthaha Jighauisath Druham paaam prasamuchishtilha- pifehtena Thapuga 

Hanthasha Manusheshu the asmuth panan pmtiniumchanthu Amha 

saha sautapanaha M tdiraha, Madayishnavaha. (IV. Kanda 3rd pra. 13 to 32 
pauch.) 

(Refers to thu Pasa Viiuucli * and attaiuuicnt vt pci.ee.) 
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Houm Sacrifice (Vidyamnva alwav*. iM.'rpieis sop:n, ms *;> i : m;i t »r 
Siva and Uma.^ ]n the M»hahh»;-;!hi, ue find Upnm;iuyn. Kiislma 
awl Arjnna and other* liitcWpriii}? Diktha before eoimiirneinjr the 



14. In the Huttirtidriya th* Ijorri is denoted an I'atbi "Xiimo Himma 
ftahave Senunye Dimmrh* puthuyr Xauui Xaino Yrikshebhyo H.Mikeslic- 
bJinyu ytttotutttm pathnye, tinmoiiaiiuiKKiKliinjai-tiya tviKhitimtlir pa (h intuit 
pathat/fi Naitto Naiuo babhifcaya Yivyndhiiie \mtau»nt pnihayr, Xanm Xiiino 
Harikeaayopuvithinc pu*ht«nant puthryr. X;iino Xaiuo Jthavaftya Hetvni 
Jugatttm pttth<tijt, Xamo Namo lludru-yathathuviue. hthrhumuu pathayt, 
Xamo NnnittHsocthayuhaiiithyiiVa VunnimiH /Hithtn/r Xamo Xiimfthn. ltoiib 
taya sthiipnthaye Vrik*hnuutn prtthayr, Xarno Namo M»ntrihr> vimijnva 
Krthahartam pttthaye, Xamo Namo tthnvaiithaye VnrivaKkritha ytmaJuttUt rtuntt 
pathaye Xamo Xaino l"chair<;;»i*hnya Akrandaynthc pathfhivavi pathayn 
X:nno Xninahtt. NaiiiUKsahamnmtyai Xivyadhbia \Tijtulhiniiiam pvthnyf 
Nnmo Xauiaba, Kakubhaya. ijishaiitgiiia. Sthfnatntm ftathnyr n.uno namo, 
nishaingina Ishndhimathi: Thti*lnirtrimw pathoye lmiuo Damn, VHitchathe 
I'arivatichftthc Sthaynomiw pathuyr nuino namo ihcIrtivc pancliHvavni:>ma- 
liain imtlia.vv namo mini" Srtik nibluo .lighaxmnsadlibyo Mnthnathttm 
puthaye namo namosi Madhhyo naklhum eharatbliyaha prakruthamim 
pathaiji' namo namo usbnisbiia: (j-richaraya Kulmirhtnt^m pa I hay* naiuo 
namah. (IV. Kanda. 5th pta. *2 and H Antiva. 5 to 7 ranch.) 

(Pathi of everything in thin world) 

15. Nar.io bharayach* Rtulnyaeha Naniafcwirvayaclia paxnpuilinycihn 
nanw Ntlagrn ayacha, 

(Pasnpafchi ) 

16. Vajnena TCvanam Jlratbruyum /Waknnn pa pin athi Tt irtranya G; na- 

Iiathyath Ithyaha Rowdraha pusm-aha Uudrat evn pMsoon Kir. clj.va Atmatic 
Lamia kuruthe. (V.Kandan 1-2-7 »vd 8 ) 

(The Pasus are of Rudra. Wifh the pasns (ol • hmkmI) from 
the Kudra, one does karma for the welfare of Atnm.) 

17. Vishmimnkho Vai T>evn Vim chandobhh-iman kikan Anapajavyam Abhya- 
jayun Atmanam Eva Vanma TaaaMi rmmchathi. III. 20-3.) 

(Devas with Vishnu and others transcended this world by 
the power of chandas (Vedaw).) 

18. Paaurvai Esha vath Agnihi vonibi kluiiu Vai Eslai 1'nsor Vikiivnntlie. 
«V. 2-10-1.) 

(This agni is Pasu. This is the birth-place of Mn» pusus.) 

19. Rajjoonam Vyavrutlivow MekhalaiJ* yajanvinoni I>ikslu,rth. 
(VI. 1-8-21) 

(By means of this cord one mnst initiate the priest.) 

20. Bodra Vai Ksha yath Affnihi Ynjamannh Pannku yath J'awntn Alabhya 
Agnim Manyethe, Itudraya Yajatnanam Apirffniyath. I VI. ;•>-:"»- 28. i 

(To Kudra must be offered even the sncrificinl priest 
(Yajamana).) 

SI. Tatha bandaiuiih Mnmu?hana utkrodam kurvatbp yevatn Yajaiuana 
Derabandhanftt tnumuehanaha. (7-5-9-28 and 29.) 

(The pod" too wish the vcleHse f.*oin handa a* llie men.) 
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invocation of Siva. The Mahnbharata and Gita speak of Nirvana 
and Brahma Nirvana as the Highest goal to he attained; The 
Eaivifce consecration ceremonies are called also Diksha and the 

Taithinja Brahmana. 

22. Pasurva Esha yath Asvaha E?ha Rudraha yath Agnihi Rudraya 

pasoonapi dadyath (I Ashtaka I prasna 5th Anuvaka 43 Dasini.) 

(Rudra is this Agni.) 

23. Pasavo va Ethani Havimshi Esha Rudraha yath. Agnihi yathsadya 
Ethani Havimshi nirvapeth Rudraya paaoon Apidadyath Apasuryajamanasyat 
I ashtaka 1st prasna 5th Anuvaka 50-51 Dasinis. 

(These havis (oblations) are the pasus. Thig Rudra is Agni. 
To Rudra all pasus must be offered,) 

24. Rudraha khalu va yesha yath Agnihi yath gam Anvavartbayeth 
Rudiaya pa.soon Apidadyath yagnenaiva yagnam . Samthanthi, Bbasmana 
padaiimpi vapathi Santhyai. 1st Ashtaka 5 prasna 8 Anuvaka 16 Dasni. 

(These havis (oblafcions) are the pasus. Tliis Rudra is Agni, 
To Rudra all pasus must be offered.) 

25. Saka medhaihi Trayambakai Rudram Niravadaya ha Saka medhaihi 
pratishtapayathi. (1-6-815 Dasini.) 

(With the Trayanibaka mantra, Sakamedha should be 
offered to Rudra.) 

26. Pasoonam Dlirutyai yo bhoothnnam Adlnpathihi Rudrosthanthi charo 
Vrisha (III. 3-2-9 and 10. 

(Rudra is the Lord of ail being.) 

27. Siveyam. Rajjurabhidhani Agniyanj upa seratham (IH-7-4-36.) 
{This Rajju (cord) belongs to .Siva (or auspicious.) 

28. Yastha Atma pasushu pravishtaha. (III-7-5-44.) 

(One Atma entered into the Pasus.) 

29. AmuthraAmushmiu loke Bhoopothe BhuvanapatheMahathoBhoothasyapathe 
Thaithiriya Sakha-Upanishad. 

(fn the other world, He is the Bhoopathi, Buvanapathi and 
pathi of the beings.) 

30. Ya Eko Rudra achayathe. 

(He who is one is called Rudra.) 

31. Pasugum thagumchakre Vaynvayrn Aranyan jframyaschoye 
(Birds, beasts, and men became pasus.) 

32. Rudrameya Bhaga deyena Samardhayath. Sarvatha Eva Rudram Nirara- 

dayatbe, 

.Everywhere should Rudra be propitiated. Hi* portion- 
should be offered.) 

33. Speaking of the Lord in the snn it is «aid "N»mo Hiravyabahare Hiranya 
Varnaya Hiranya roopaya Hiranya pathaye Ambikapathave Cmapathaye Paattpath- 

ojcnatnoTiBmaba. 

(Pasu pathi.) 
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highest ceremony is the Nirvana Dikaha. Siva is the Brahmin 
among gods,* and his form is that o^ the Brahmin or Rishi, Yogi or 
Mum with his ^Jata e|c. That feiva was the God of the two Highest 
castes mi the days of Mahabharata and before is well pointed out by 
Professor Lassen and other Scholars. 



34. Speaking of the mental yoga it is said, yagnasyat At ma ? jamais Fudh 
pathni sariram Idbmam Hridayam yoopaha kama Ajyara Manyuhu Patu. 

(Manyu is pasu. Heart is this Yupa. Atma is priest. 
Sraddha is wife ) 

35. Kthe Suhasrani Ayutham Pasa Mrithyormarth yaya Hanthave 
(These are the several, thousand and ten thonsand pasas ) 

36. . " Xamo Rudraya paaupathaye Mahathe ^Devoya TrayHmbakaya. Sarva 
Isanaya Vajrine Grunine K&pardine Name namahu. (Sama Veda) 

(Narnaskara to Rudra, Pasupathi. (Addressed to the Lord 
within the sun}.} 

37. Etheshu Yascharathe Brajamanesnu yatha kalam chahntbayohi Adadayan 
Tliam iiiiyanthe Kthaha sooryasya Rasmayo vathra Dfvanam Pathi Eko 
adbivasaha. (Mundalta.) 

(All things offered in theifire reach the Pathi of the Doras.) 

38. Paaustm Pauchavidam samopasitha Aja Hunkaro, Vayaha prasthiaro, 
gar* sdgatbo Aavah* praihihasro, Porusho Nidhanam. Cbandogya II. 

(Pasus are 5, goats, birds, cow, horse and Purusha.) 

39. Savtasvatara, 

1. Gnatva Devam Huchayethe Sarva pasaihi 

2. Visvaroopika pasam. 

3. Ajamdhruvatu sarva tatvair Visuddham Gnatva Devam mnchyathe sarva 

pasaihi. 

4. Sunirmalam Imam prapthim Isano Jyothi ravyayaha. 

5. Sa Era kalo Bhuvanaaya goptha visvadhipassarva Bhootheshu Good:. aba 

yasmin vuktha Brahmarsha yo devatascha. Thame vam Gnatva Mrithyn 
pasan ch'natki 

6. Visvoskeyakam pariveshti tharam Gnatva I>evam Muehyr !ie sarva ;.-■ >iht. 

7. Ttiamtavaranam Paramam Maheaam Tham Daivathanam Paramatta Dai 

vatham patkim fathinam Faraman Purustbath. 

8. Tbath karamam Sankfaya yogadhigamyam Gnatva Devam Machyatbe 

Sarva paaaibi. 

40. DhyanVNirmatba Wryasat pasa* Bahathi Paaditha (Kaivalya) 

41. Vrathamotbah pasupatham pasu pasa vimokabaya. (Atharvaairas) 
Mahabharata wb«m speaking of gokarna kshetra gays " Kerala m Stmatbekram- 

ya Gokarnam Ablritbogamath Adyam pasnpatkestbanam Daraanadeva Mukthidam 
yatra papopi Manujaba Prapnothyabhayadampadam " A mere sight of tfris 
primeval temple of Pasupathi gives Jdukthi. There even a sinner attain* fo the 
condition (*»r place) which gives "fearlessne ss" 

*uj»^)C?«un-/fC?*rrrt QwjSQoj Qutrpjfi — Tiruvachaka. 

** r *htna»o Bhapavan Rudrah, Kshatriyo Vishnu Fnchya'teh, Brahma Vaisyi ili 
proktah Vnshaluskn Pnrandarah Sankaras Sarvadevaaaa—Parasara Pui&na. 

4 
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Turning to the Book before us, the 12 Sutras are divided into 
2 divisions, Quirjp (general) and 6/wj.j (special), and the first, division 
is divided into Pramana Viyal and Laksliana Viyal. The second 

division is divided into Sadana Iyal and Pay an 
Th« divisions of the or Palan Iyal. Each Iyal or Adhyaya consists 

of 3 sutras. And the first sutra takes up the 
question ( f the proof of the existence of God and how the world 
is created by him and why it is created. 

As the seen material universe spoken of as lie, she and it 
undergoes the three changes of origin, development and decay, 
this must be an entity create! or evolved by God. During the time 

of Samharam it must return into Hara. And 
Tho argument from therefore during creation, it must eoine out of 

evolution tmd design. 

Hara. Therefore it is that the one Supreme 
is Hara who is the author both of creation' and Samharam. The 
reason for the creation and destruction and re-creation is because 
of the existence of Anavamala. 

The material universe consists of Thann (bodies of all beings), 
Karaiw, (internal and external senses), Bhuvatia (the worlds and 
systems), and Bhoga (enjoyments and sensations). All these are 
material and are liable to change, growth and decay and reproduc- 
tion. By creation is meant not production out of nothing, but 
evolution of forms from the formless matter, and Samharam is not 
destruction but it means resolution into its primordial elements. 
As the seed is imbedded in the earth concealed, so is may a concea- 
led in God before differentiation. When the same seed is warmed 
and pervaded by the Light and Power (sakti) of God, the seed 
sprouts and developes and matures into the Tree of the world. But 
as we say <£^>3-Q<uir^ gt QuwCl^^^ *se>!rQiuirarjpt (ypjsn tun $: this 
creation is in accordance with the unchangeable laws of Karma 
hich in the next Sutra is spoken of as the .handmaid of the 
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AgnaSaWti of the Supreme Being. The reason for this creation 
and dissolution has to be known. Various answers are given 
No reason is possible and no reason can be given. God'j 
ways are mysterious. God does it for his sport, for his pleasure; 

He wishes to see his reflection iu his creation. 
«,^" W i"« ortl,f; P Bafc these do uofc carrv conviction with it. 

creation of the wo Ad. J 

The answer given here is this. Prom the 
existence of the world, we argued the existence of a creator. 
Prom another fact found in this world, we infer the reason of such 
creation. It is the existence of evil, pr sin, imperfection or 
igiiorauce, Avidya or Anavamala, and the necessity for its removal 
furnishes the true reason. There will be necessity for creation 
as long as there is Evil in this world il u.*9p$iarptrih J \ Of course 
persons could be found to deny the very existence of this evil. If 
it be real, however, God could not have been the co scions author 
thereof. It could not have come into this world in spile of Him 

after He created the world as perfect, and 
The fjct of evil. willed it to be perfect. It could not inhere 

in Him, as He is Light and this is Darkness. It 
could not inhere in the world, as it is material and insentient, and 
evil or ignorance is a conscious experience. And in man, we 
have the sentient being in whom this evil inheres and who 
sins and Buffers. 

There are objections to calling this sentient being a fresh 
creation, a creation out oi nothing. It could be derived from matter 
or God. In the former case it is pure materialism. In th« lattei 
case there are various modes and various theories. Some would 
call man a reflection of God and real. Souio calling it a reflection 
would make it unreal. Others would arirue further, that the unreali- 
ty Use If is unreal and therefore the reflection, man is God. They 
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would speak of man as a part, a particle, a 
VarioVa'views^ spark or a ray of God, an emanation of Him 

and so on. If this reflection or spark of God 
is unreal, nobody need bother himself about perfecting or purifying 
this unrealiLy< If real, the phenomenon of evil or impurity inhering 
in Him lias to be accounted for. And why did God evolve himself 
into man, brute or worm? One learned writer argues there is no evil, 
it is merely the illusion of man in looking at himself in God through 
the network of time, space and causality. But why should God 

divide himself into man and brute and worm 
(Objections, an( j covep hi !B9e lf with this network. Because 

He wants to* know himself and see himself 
ami realise himself by means of his reflections, in the upadhi of 
may a, as we do in a mirror. Bat if one wishes to see the beauty 
of his face in a mirror, he would naturally choose a good mirror. 
But if he chose a bad mirror which distorted his face in all sorts 
of ugly ways, whose fault could it bo ? It could not be the fault 
of the bad mirror which he consciously chose. We could not 
attribute to the most intelligent Brahman such fault in not choosing 
such a vessel in which He can sea himself and know himself to the 
best advantage. 

The perfect carnot seek to know himself in the imperfect and 
the ignorant and the wicked and sinful and sorrowing and Buffering. 
Jf all this is a play of His and no such distinction, as the imperfect, 
the wicked and sinful and sorrowing and suffering, and all this ia 
hallucination, myth, non-existence, why should any man aspire to bo 
a good man, a perfect man; a jivanmukta; why should he realize hi* 
identity with the absolute ? If God, in trying to realize Himself 
(for his sport or for what ?), became man and woman and brute, 
look at the bother of this man, woman -or brute, doing good act? 
art* without attachment, real tapas, Yoga and Gnana to realize his 
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identity with the Absolute ! What guarantees 13 there tliat after all 
this bother, the jivanmukta may not again be differentiated' frei.i 
the Absolute into a man, woman, or animal ? How senseless and 
vain all these efforts seem, how ignoble the purpose of creation tfnd 
evolution f To the qneation why does the ]>erfeot become the iniper- 
feet, which question is stated in all its various forms, vulgar and 
highly philosophic, one writer answers that this question is hit im- 
possible one; it should not be put at kII ! We have already pointed 
uut how inconsequential this question and answer is. But the same 
question has been put in and answers attempted by other learned 
men who belonged to the same school! mid these answers are various 
and conflicting in themselves. Of those, Swami Vivekaiitfnda gets 
most glory. His answor is '* I do not know," Mr. Mukopadhyaya 
replies that the Swami is wrong and that the perfect does not be- 
come the imj>erfect, God does not lieeome man. Man is only r 
reflection and as such, cannot be God. According to the 13 r a) 1 mat ad in 
man is a reflection, is unreal; but unreality itself is unreal and as 
snch, man is God. Aud so no question arises of the perfect and the 
imperfect. According to Paul Deusseh, the answer is, "The never- 
ceasing new creation of the world is a moral necessity, connected 

r 

with the doctrine of Samsara." *'A moral necessity, fdr Altnan? what 
a contradict io in adjectol" exclaims Ins critic Or. H"bbe Schleideu. 
" Attiian, as we all agree, is that which is beyond all necessity and 
necessity that is causality reigns or exists only ih our manifested 
world, of individual consciousness of any sort;'* And the criticS own 
explanation is that existence is the manifestation of the will to exist 
and this will is trishna, tanha, the desiro for enjoyment? "Weir, whose 
will, we ask, who desiros tor enjoyment ? The Absolute, tho S-.tchi* 
dananda r or any other.' what fiftll tfcjs hell on earth an enjoyment 
for Him ° We loavo our leaowK doctor to tight out Professor 
Deussen bv himself and proceed lo btato another leaVned lAdy V 
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opinion. If we remember correctly, she said, lswara evolves into 
man *nd brute to gather experience, to improve himself by means 
of his animal sheaths and that there would be no j>erfect Brahman 
at one time; it goea on improving itself day after d.ay. And that if 
the Veda repeats the cry that there is a bourne from which there 
is no return, no return, it is a mere make-believe. And all these are 
learned expounders, and who is right ? Can we ask this question or 
is our question captious ? The Siddhanti's answer is that the ques- 
tion itself is based on a fallacy, an assumption- The fact assumed is 
♦,hat the perfect becomes the imperfect. Is this a fact proved? Does 
God really become mau and brute? What is the proof of this, let 
alone Vedic texts and the desire to reach a high sounding philo30- 
phic unity ? It i* this fancied desire to generalize everything into 
one, tnat led the Greek philosophers to postulate number and 
water and fire as the final and ultimate cause of all things. Why 
not leave bad, good and evil as they are? Why should yoa refer 
the evil to the good, impure to the pure ? Will not silence iu this 
respect be golden / Will not Mownam in this case be real gnanam? 

It is therefore seen that the world of matter and the world of 
•entient sou J a could not be traced to a particular origin, either out 
of nothing or oqt of God. We could not trace it to other causes than 
themselves. We could not explain them by reducing them to other 
elementary substances than matter and mind. If we do so, we meet 
with various difficulties, and hence we pause here. We take them 
as existing facts, final facts which do not admit of further explana- 
tion. We find man sinning and suffering. There are ready means 
of perfecting himself provided by means of this material world in 

which he can well act and will and progress. 

The Three Padarthae. * ° 

And Man* are provided by a most 



Beneftoent tnrf i/oving Lord. These are the 
tree padarthas or Poattfcm «f this School. Pathi— God, 
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Push— Soul, ami Pasa comprising maya ^natter), unavamnla 
(.giiorance) and karma. We call them three because we cannot 
resolve them one into another. But what is the relation of the»e 
three? And what is the nature of God and the Sonl. These 
form separate topics of enquiry. 

Regarding the nature of God, which is spoken in this System 
by names Pathi, Pasupathi, Hara, Siva, Kudra etc., the simplest 
definition given in Sivaguunabotha is that He is Siva Sat ov Chit 
Sat. These are the component parts of the word Satchidananda. 
All that we can know is material. " We do not know God ami cannot 

know Him. The moment we can know Him, 
Xat.ire of <;<*!. He will become one with matter. Therefore 

He is other than matter, i.e. Pure Chit or 
intelligence. Hut if we cannot know, is he non-existent .** No, He 

is a positive Existence, Sat. In as much as this creation was for 
the benefit of man by a loving Father, it is inferred He is Ananda 
all love. God as Pure 1 Icing and Intelligence is immeasurable and 
unknowable, but as Love and Light He can be understood and 
approached by man. St. Meikundan says that God pervades every- 
thing with his Chit or Aral Sakti just like the Light of the sun, 
and so establishes his relation with the souls ami the world. Henco 
the connection of the 2nd sntra with the first. As pointed out by 
the commentator, the second sutra, defining Chit Sakti, by which 
alone the relation between God and man and the world is establish- 
ed and by whose Power alone re-births are induced. With this, wo 
may compare usefully the definition of God as Spirit, Light and 
Love by Bishop Westcott in his commentary on the Epistles, of 
St. John. 

(1) God is spirit. The statement obviously refers to the 
Divine nature and not to the Divine personality. The parallel 
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phrasonare a sufficient prcol" of this. (}od is not 'a spirit as one of 
manv, but 'spirit.' As 'spirit, He is absolutely raised above all 
limitations of succession (time and space) into which all thoughts of 
change and tran.iitoriness arc resolved, 

(2) God is light. The statement again is absolute as to the 
nature of God, and not as to His actions (not 'a light* or 'the light 
of man). The phrase expresses unlimited self -communication, 
diffusiveness- LjgJtt is by shining ; darkness alone bonnds. And, 
further, the communication of light is of that which is pure and 
glorious. Such is God toward all finite being, the condition' of 
life and action. He reveals Himself through the works of creation 
which reflect His perfections in a form answering to the powers of 
man, and jet God is not to be fully apprehended by man as He is. 

(3) God is. love. In this declaration the idea of 'personality' 
is first revealed, and, in the case of God, necessarily of a self- 
swfncing personality. The idea of God is not only that of an 
unlimited selfrcommunication. but a self -communication which calls 
out and receives a response, which requires the recognition not only 
of glory but of goodness. And this love is original and not 
occasioned. It corresponds to the innermost nature of God, and 
find* itsvSOu^ces iaJbCim and not in man. It is not like the love 
which is called out ir the finite by the sense of imperfection, but 
is.tbe expression *>f perfect benevolence. (Westcott s "Epistles of 
J*Jm," p Pi .160-1.) 

Sivaguana Yogi further points out that Hara, Siva, or Rndra 
of the first Sutra is nqt to be confounded with the Rudra of the 
Indian Trinity. In the working out of the cosmogony, the Saiva 

system postulates 36 tatvas from Suddha 
Trinity. maya to earth. The ordinary systems, Sankhya, 

"Rkatma Vada, Pancharatra enumerate tatvas 
up to (24), all these being derived from Mulaprakriti or Pradhana. 
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The little of thisiholy book that I read now and then rather as a 
pastime than as a holy duty created in me such a zeal and reverence 
for it that I have been prompted to write thishamble tribute before 
I may pretend to know it sufficiently well. I therefore request the 
learned readers to excuse my faults. 

Here are few good things in this world which are recognised as such 
by the majority of- those who come across them. The holiest man 
is considered mad, the highest philosophy dreamy, honesty folly, 
and forgiveness cowardice. Such is Kanda Puranam in a place 
where it is best known and the most familiar work. This is due to 
the inefficiency of those wha expound it, fools rushing in where 
angels fear to tread. Besides, no religious truth is understood by 
anyone who has not a humble and pious heart. I pen tho following 
howeveT as 1 can only be afraid of falling short ef the praise that 
is due. 
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Kachiappar, whoso name I will not stain with any epifiiet, 
understood that it was the pleasure of god that he should write 
this purana. Tt wai pointed out to him that tie could get the 
materials for the work from the sanskrit Rkanda Purana which is 
one of the ten Siva Puranas. Again, it was daily revised by Chit. 
The work has thus the highest authority, and Kachiappar 's great- 
ness and holiness may be imagined. These two touches of the Sat 
have to be proved. The sign of divine touch is absence of faults 
and imperfections; and the onus of proof rests with those who 
question it. The little knowledge that I possess of the work enables 
me to say that no one can question anything in this work and I 
have not heard of any charge made that lias not been answered. 

What gives the highest value to the work in the amount of 
electricity with which it is charged, or perhaps which it generates, 
a force which corresponds to the magnetic power of men. While 
example and precept are the two educating influences generally 
known, the vast power wielded by personal magnetism is not so well 
known, probably because it is a rarity. Those throo influences may 
be found in their corresponding forms in books. Kural and 
Naladiyar teach by precept, and Periapuranam by example. 
Kandapuranam mainly influences by the electric power of the 
author. I do not here mean to disparage other works, but this may 
not be their greatest greatness. It attracts all those who come in 
close contact with it and makes them movo in the right direction. 
Few who see it rightly can withstand its force. The story of Kan- 
dapuranam might bo written by any poet not possessiug tho zeal, 
but would die with time instead of growing. Words and thoughts 
which send a thrill and make the hair of tho reader stand on its 
end abound in this work, and make him feel rather than know. 
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A mistake often committed with respect to this work ia to 
include it in literature. It is as far from poetry* as Nannool or 
Sivagnanasiddhiar. In fact it is the contrary of poetry ia that it is 
less slow than ordinary histories even. Essentially, it ranks with 
Tiruvachakam and Devaram although the clothing of poetry is 
second to few other poetical works. The muse comes uninvited to 
subserve the holy purpose and naturally is more helpful to its 
devotees. Though few things are as graceful as the divine Tiru- 
neeru or as sweet-scented as the highly medicinal musk, it would 
he want of sense to mention them among their virtues. The 
Sirappoopayiram of Tir'ukovayar is applicable to this work with 
more or less force in some points. The work is encyclopaedic. 

The main current in the work is the Siddhanta religion, the 
religion of Bhakti and Gnana. Tl*e religion is clearly and concisely 
stated in Kasipar Upadesapadalam which may be regarded as the 
text on which the whole work is founded- Kasipar states the 
philosophy, infers from it the line of actio a (marga,) and illustrates 
it by the life of Markandeya. This procedure enables us to under- 
stand that the knowledge of religion is only a means — though not 
the only means — that practice is the end of a man's life and that 
this (practice) is acquired by worship. (Many young men who make 
it a fashion to learn religious philosophy without trying to act up 
to it will find from this how erroneous their way is.) 

The consort of Kasipar, in her native spirit and true to her 
name, condemns his teaching, and impresses on one the greatness 
of material prosperity, thus laying the foundation for the advanced 
teaching undertaken later by Sukra. Sukra comes with the 
"fearful hurricane of Mayavadam," the so called Vedanta Sukra s 
precepts condemn themselves. He says, "They are fools who say 

*~7Wc do not agree with the writer. It is the essential province of poetry, to 
awaken the feelings ami inspire the heart. Hence the m^ic of Devaram 
and Tiruvachiikani.-- Ed.] 
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'Do what is right, do not do sinful acts which are wrong." 
Kachiappar makes an ass of Sukra, so absnrd is Mayavadam made 
from his mouth. No religion is so cruelly treated. The e\il of 
aiming at material prosperity is shown by the utmost misery of 
Soorapadma's latter days- 

The Lokayata religion is condemned by Manmata himself, the 
high priest or rather the lord of the religion ; and the chief beauty 
is that while Brahma and other great exponents of Saivism are 
made to support him against their own convictions. He condemns 
himself. This is a characteristic of Kachiappa who finds pearls in 
stinking oyster. . The occasion itself is such. 

Next comes for the test, rather incidentally, from the sacred 
lips of Tateeshi, *the religion of karma, professed by the Rishis of 
Tarakavanam. As religion is meant to guide us in our actions, and 
as the greatest intellectual giants have professed all the great 
religions, the surest test of religion is the fruit of following it and 
not arguing. This was what Sambandaswamy and Manickavachaka 
swamy did, and this is the method which commended itself to 
Kachiappar. The Tarakavana story, impure in the eyes of impure 
men, is an indispensable part of fundamental religious knowledge. 
The proof of the existence of God, and of the helplessness of a 
soul which is impenetrable to His Grace is most convincing and 
unanswerable. Here is the rock on which the kannic reliciens are 
readily and inevitably wrecked. Those who thought that they cared 
for no God found themselves quite helpless before the hollow 
1 phantom of a female. 

Yaishnavaism is considered in a very palpable manner. 
Daksha was the President founder of this religion. This is the 



* Religions akin to Buddhism. 

i As God exists everywhere, He can huve no motion from place to place. 
Therefore, wherever we hear of personal divine intrusion, we must 

lUKi'jrstand it to be ;i phantom, of conv-e divine. 
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only religion whose principles are not f ally discussed ; for, the only 
between this and Saiva Siddhanta relates to the nature 
Supreme Brahman. 

Siva represents the Highest Brahman, and the worship of any 
either than the Highest God cannot lead to the Highest Palan, and 
was -doomed to failure as in Daksha's sacri6ce. Cf Gita IX. 22 to 24. 

Tiie work thus considers all the chief religions in a popular 
way, -shows that Siddhanta is the straight path and leads all sym- 
pathetic followers to happiness pare and everlasting. To crown 
aill, the method of attainment of Makti is treated in the beautiful 
and -sustained allegory of Valliammai Tirumanapadalam. 

The history contained in it is vast and embodies all knowledge 
necessary for a man's well-being here and hear-after. There are 
several short tragedies and comedies in it with Soorapadma's 
*tragi-comedy in the centre, each tragedy condemning several 
vices and each comedy upholding several virtues. What 
makes the work unique is not the impressive manner in which 
ethieal and religious principles are taught, but the ethical 
and religious tonic which it give a for keeping man in a healthy 
state for steady growth. While most other works make the reader 
know, this makes the reader act. 

1 shall close this short essay with a liberal translation of four 
typical stanzas in the first part. As the translation robs the 
stanza-** of the force of expression and the vast treasure lying hidden 
in their depths, they are also given. 

Manmata tells Brahma, '• Of course, I win laurels for my 
victories over Vishnu and other gods, (yourself included). But, is 
it possible to dart the arrow and defeat the Supreme Being who 
wears the Ganges on his head.'' 

wnQe* Qpj&trQiu euHGsrsi>>Tpu>, utrGaJiui— &<&**>& uetot—UupeVfTG)) 
Qu>Q&s@(mtp-tu GLoeiGt&rQto/b) QsnGfieSarar 0«a.«r f TS^_*s s^®ldQ<?,t 

# It is called tragi-comeuy, because he died and with it attained eternal blibs. 
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India's son says, " Desiring to enjoy life under the shade of 
the honey-dripping kalpaka tree, I have incurred great suffering. 
Thus. I see that even Swarga life is hollow ; I have also seen the 
passing away (transitoriness) of other places of enjoyment, (as 
Vaikunta and Satyaloka). I, your servant, pray only for your 
everlasting home (of mukti). 

pakQi-Gfr jpistfld(3)is ?(t$&tpp8y> Qjirtp&fm+QtUooQd 
Q*frs8t>T(2L-63r Q jQ^/sjziijjrui euirearupQpiB Q*wQ&9*Qp 

Veerabalm Deva says (to Soorapanma to give him an idea of 

the greatness of Subrahmanya.) 

*' Eh ! Simpleton, you thought much of yourself in having 
obtained some of the simple solid worlds. Those who are favoured 
with but a little of His Grace become rulers not only of all the 
worlds of the 6ve forms of existence (commonly known as solid, 
liquid, burning (or stellar), gaseous, and ethereal), but also of ' 
the worlds of all other forms of existence. j 

ST^iBevt-jeBijsmL^midssrr QuppesrQtxxdrQp 

Quenpu-}S5T&rf)%SBr ^jSfisusir pasTssTQStrQujQiQtoiwtr 
^LpGtoLc&figpi Qtn3ar(u$pp$£g))L£i t-ippjp 
18 j£ir>fft£6mi^Gu)Gupt£)p(&it£i Qeup^vued LyDa/rtr. 
Simhas says (on a similar occasion), 

" Is it an *iasy affair for yon and me if we say that we can 
state the nature of god whose form is Gnana. Even the Moonivaa 
who are continually in the Mona state have not understood him. 
He himself has not yet discovered fully His great supremacy. 

(oU!T68T i5$£li&€ilT (Lf- Off) SU(JX 1% Qppj&fOlT QPQ-QJfi^ 

S. SIVAPADASUNDARAM PILL AX 



The Inner Meaning of Siva Linga. 



Continued from page 310 of Vol. VII. 
" Dharikadhara Sakthibijam Anantha Pankaja Kiulmalnm- Puny;i Uotih:i 
Viraga Bhoothi padam Vilouia chathustayara. Gathraka chadana Cbadatn 
Kamalam $a Kcsara Kamikam Sakthi mandalaSangha yuktham Aham naniami 
Sivaaanam." 

"Prithvi Jcandam kalah tathvahntaika nahim gr.uitlii gmnfcliim suddlia 
vidya tarojam Vamadi saktfaigatha lemra kantiliaihjovi^ 

Tath kandam sathakoti yojanamidam Xahlam purardhant^ktun <, r randbihi 
koti parardha Paschima sabasram chathurbikshakam— Moorthisthasvacba 
kotlrisvara mayee Thasyarbuda eyarbudaru Ambojam Mantramayam Sada- 
imw Vapuku Dhyananumeya Sivaha." N 

The above quotations convey the very same idea. In fact it is 
clearly asserted in the last verse that Sadasiva's body in a huge 
"liOtne" whose root (@ £&)<§) extends over ICO crores of yojanas 
etc. He who is to be contemplated within is to be worshipped out- 
side in Sivalinga— '* Jneyassivas — Sarvaghatassarire Dhyeyassa 
poojyassivalinga madhyo." A summary of tlw Sivalinga pooja 
is given in chapter 20 of the Vayusamhita, nttara bhaga. 

" isyordhva Chadanam Padmam Asanam Vimalam Sitham, Astapathrani 
Thasyahuranimadi gunashtakam, kesara incha Yamadya Budra Vamadi 
saktbibhibi Beejanyapicha Thaeva Saktha youthar manonmani karnikapara 
Vairagyam Nablam gnanam Sivatmakam Kandascha Sivadharmatmakaraikan- 
the Thrimandali etc." 

The above verses convey the same idea as is expressed in our 
quotation from the padohathi of Srimat Aghora Sivacharya. 

We said that certain Mandalas and Vedis are erected during 
important celebrations of religions festivals, snch as Brahmotsava, 
Linga pratiahta or Dikshas. Sages like Aghora Siva, Thriloghana 
Siva, and Anantha Siva in their treatises en Dikshas and treatises 
ike the Vayusamhita in its second part give lucid explanations as 
to how mandalas should be constructed. The Mandalas are 
pictorial representations made on the floor with the powders of pre- 
cious stones or flour of rice etc. Here is the description of a 

mandala. 

"Pithenojvala karnikameba r&jasab swethena Bakthena vai, Peethantpicha 
keaarani auklena Pathranicha, Syamenatha dalahnt ■laram sitha Vatbi rnkthena, 
koneahvadho suklasruk kapilah sithabhakalithah, k^claau pnshpavahihi." 
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A lotus should be drawn on the floor forming the Karnika with 

bright yellow powder, tjte Kesaras with white, Wood-red and yellow 

powders, the petals with white powders as spreading in 4 directions, 

drawing 1 the middle portion of the petals with green powders. A 

mandala called Latalingaka is hereunder described. 

"Bakthe Vimsathidha Bahissasipadahth Yeethee Sithah Dikehujair 
Dwaraneesa. Mti!;ha dyutbeenynbhayatho Lingani Pandu drugaihi, Konesh- 
vabtlipadair I/itah Harithabhnh Veethee Chatushtdiashtibhihi, Padmam Santhi 
Kaladibhanicha Lath lingodbbave mandale" 

''A street of black color should be drawn up on four sides in the* 

form of a square. In the middle of each of the 4 sides of this 

square, a doorway measuring 4x2 padas (ieet) should, be drawn up^ 

In the innerside, on each side of such doorway a linga should be* 

drawn up. Thus 8 lingas will be formed at the rate of 2 lingas for 

each doorway. In each of the corners (angles) of this square a 

creeper measuring 4 padas should be drawn up. Within this square,. 

above the lingas another street one pada m breadth in green color 

should be made to run on 4 sides. In the midst of this square a 

full blown lotus measuring 64 padas should be drawn up. Thi« 

lotus must contain a karnika measuring 4 padas, pollen round this 

karnika, measuring one pada should be made to stick up to. Then 

8 petals each patal measuring 2 padas, spreading towards the eight 

directions should be drawn up." Here the square represents a 

wide tank, the green line representing the waters. The biaek line 

represents the tanks bank with stairs thereon. A lotus with 

creepers here and there is said to rise above the surface of the 

water. 

Another mode of representing the lata-linga mandala is here- 
under given : — 

"Ashta Vimsathi bhajithe Vasupadair madhye ambujam Bhagathaha, 
Pattara syath sithah Yeetheekah sasipadath kone hatha sapthabhihi, Dwaraxn 
IHkshu Munidwayairubbayatho Lingamcha Shatsapthabhir Veethee Prahk 
Bahyapadena Mandalamidam cha Anyam Lathalingakam." 

First draw a lotus of S padas. Around it draw a pattah (a 
circular line) measuring one pada. Draw with white powders a 
square street measuring one pada in widrh round the circle. Tha 
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corners of this square should contain creepers each measuring 7 
padas. In tW4 quarters door- ways each measuring 7 x 2 pedes 
should be drawn. Then ou oach side of such a doorway draw up a 
linga." 

The Matanga Agama prescribes the Navanabha Mandala 
during dikslia. 

" K&betraissapta padeekrithe sasipadath Veethee samanthath padair 
Dikshvashtasucba Pankajahni Paritho VeetheendubhahgeDacha,Dwabranyashta 
Janthara Bthithi padair anthasfchitbair jathrakam Padinam Syahth navanabha 
mandalamidam greeman matbangodithatu." N 

Select a square spot each side of which should measure 7 padas. 
Within this, at a distaace of one pada from the centre these should 
be a street a side of which should measure 4 padas. In the eight 
quarters of this Btreet 8 padmas (lotuses) should be drawn up. En- 
close this square street bj means of another square. On each side 
of this latter square construct two doorways, each doorway being 
formed midway between the two lotuses of the inner square* The 
other portions of this outer square should be peetahs (raised plots). 
The following is a description of mandala called Gowrilata manda- 
lam. 

"Sootbraiggaptha daaabfchroakairabhayatiio gowree hatham Abwayam 
Madhye Veda padair Vidiksbu ghapadur Bhootha Ambnjani nya&etb, Linfaia 
Patta sarop kanta k*™** 1 *™ peetam kramatb Dik padair Vathtabhoori Yiabait- 
cha kona kalithair bhootbaibi padaihi syullatbahm." 

Enclose a square spot measuring 17x17 padas by means of cotfcen 
strings. In the angles form 4 lotuses, each lotus containing linga 
patta, saroja, kanta, kamala and peeta, the linga saeasuriag 4 
padas, patta measuring 6 padas, aaroja 4 padas, kanta 2 padas, 
kamala 4 padas and peeta 6 padas. On each side of the sail comer 
construct a creeper measuring 5 padas attached te the said Lotus. 

Another mandala by name Bhadra mandala, is described below. 
2 
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"Kahetre Rudra padeekruthee grahapadair uiadhye sitham panLajanj, 
kuryafch konachatbuBbtayeshtapadakai swarna prabhan swasthekahu Dikshvah* 
ditbya padeshvadholaya layair Lingani poetani thath, Sesham Bhinna Vilomya 
matfaulam Bhadram Supuabpam param." 

Enclose a sqare space of 11 x 11 padas ; construct a linga of 9 padas 

within it. In the 4 angles construct Swasthikas of the color of 

gold. On the 4 sides lingas with peetahs should be constructed. 

The lingas should contain of course, linga, pattah, saroja, kanta 

and kamala and peetah. 

Here is the description of another nmndala called Umakanta- 

kam. 

u pwahtrirasathpada Bhajitheshu Nalinam Madbye cbattushshashiibhibi, 
thathbabye ThripadaUcha peetakamatba Thraikena Vecthee Haritb, dikshu 
dwabra Bisbi dwayairubhayatho Vachah Yarairvarsha yuth Lingam bahyapa- 
dena Vidheerithaschitram hi Uraakanthakam." 

Enclose a square space of 32x32 padas. Form within it a lotos of 
64 padas. Round it a ghatra witli peeta of 3 padas should he con- 
structed. Near it a green Veethi of 3 padas should be formed. On 
each side of this Veethi doorways of 7 x 2 pvlas should be made. On 
each side of the doorway lingas containing linga., patta, saroja, 
kanta, kamala and peetah respectively measuring, 4, 6, 6, 2, 4 and 
6 padas should be constructed." " vucha varairvarsha yuth " means 
' containing va, cha, va, ra, va, and sha,*' 

In all these we see that the creepers contain a lotus ; this 
lotus containing petals, stalk, stamens, ovary etc, known in Sanscrit 
as kanda, nahla, dala/upadala , karnika, kesara, and linga. The 
whole linga represents a Grand Lotus and we cannot conceive of 
a linga without the corresponding petals etc. Those who have the 
propensity to pull asunder the petals and the stalk etc from the 
flower can only be pitied and these maniacs are more fit for 
lunatic asylum than for civilized society, even though such maniacs 
passed and still pass for great Acharyas and the words or rather 
the ravings of such fools can have no value. 

Let us now see what the Uprnishads have to say 9 about this 
Linga. If we turn to the Hamsopanishad we see tjie following:— 
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* Yasfco sow Paramahanwo Bhanukoti pratheekahso yenedam Vyaptham. 
Thasya Ashtadha Vrithir Bhavathi. Poorvadale ptmye mathihi, Agneye 
Nidralaayadayo Bhavanthi, yam ye krowoye mathihi, Nairuthe pape maneaaha, 
Varunyam Krudajahm, vayavye gamanadow Buddhihi, Sowinye Rathipreethihi 
Aisane dravayahdanant padma vaiiagyam, keaare jagradavastha, karni kayam 
Swapnam, Linge aoshupthihi, padma fihyage Thuriyamyada hamso Nade 
TiMno Bhavathi thath Thureeyahtheetbam." 

This Paramahamsa is shining like crores of suns. J m propensity 
is eight fold. 'Hie Paramahamsa s heart is compared to a lotas. 
The various component parts of the Lotus are described. The 
petal* ol tliis pararnahamaa's heart spread towards the eight direc- 
tions, east soutli-eust, south, boath-weit, west, north-west, north 
and north-east. The east petal is desire to practise virtue. The 
south-east is desire for sleep and laziness. The south petal is 
hankering after cruel actions. The south-west is desire to commit 
sin. The west petal is desire to play. Tie north-west petal is 
desire for walking etc. The north petal is desire for amorous acts 
and the north-east is desire to amass wealth. The padma (lotus 
apart from the petals) is Vairagya. The kesaras are the waking 
state — the Karnika (ovary) the dreaming state, the Linga the dead- 
sleep state and the leaving of the lotus, padma f-yaga is Thuriya 
and when the Hamsa merges in Nada, that state is Thureeyahthee- 
thain. Here the heart of this Paramahamsa is likened to a 
great lotus* Indeed all upanishads, all agamas, all puranas and 
other works great and small have likened the heart to the Lotus. 
Why is this so . ? We cannot attempt to answer this. Suffice it 
to say that such is the case — Here we are tempted to quote 
passages which go to describe the heart as a lotus. In all U»ese 
we request our readers to bear in mind the quotation from the 

Hamsopanishad' 

(To be continued.) 

A. KENGASWAMI IYER. 
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The Physiology of the Nervous System According 

to the Hindus. 

By P. T. Srinivasa Aiyengar Esq. 

I. WHAT IS PBANA? 
European physiology, notwithstanding its wonderfully rapid 
development in the nineteenth century, has not been able to make 
up its mind about the nature of a nervous impulse. How the 
vibrations of ether and of air that produce the sensations of light 
and heat and sound, how the solutions of molecules producing taste 
in the mouth, the gases that cause smell in the nostrils, affect the 
nerves, and how that effect is transmitted along them, are question* 
about which nothing has been discovered. 

Says Mr. McDougall (in his Physiological Psychology ; published 
in 1905): " As to the essential nature of this ' (nervous) impulse ' 
we are still ignorant. ... It is still, and probably for a long time 
to come will be, impossible to define the nature of the 'nervous 
impulse' in physical or chemical terms; .... it is possible that it 
involves a form or forms of energy with which we have no nearer 

acquaintance Every part of each neurone is irritable, i*e., 

capable of responding to a stimulus with a katabclic change which 
initiates a 'nervous impulse.' This katabolic change results in the 
conversion of chemical potential energy into free nervous energy . . . 
But the process of liberation of energy in the neurone differs from 
processes of a similar kind that occur outside living tissues in one 
ve-y important respect, namely, the quantity of energy liberated 
in the neurone varies with the intensity of the stimulus." 

Hindu writers think that this " nervous impulse *' is a wave 
of a subtle fluid, called Prana, in the "subtle body." Prana Bows 
in minute tubes, called Nadis. This flow is conceived as the con- 
duction of a "fluid-wave of pressure in a pipe," exactly as some 
European physiologists understand a " nervous impulse " to be. 1 
few of these Nadis are visible in the " gross body," e.g., the central 
canal of the npinal cord and the medulla oblongata, and the ventri- 
cles of the *rain ; but the rest, those that correspond to the nerves 
are invisible. This Prana has b^en generally mistranslated as the 
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" life-principle ' of tit? YiUliflte . of European, fetology; hat tfus 
mistake is due to the fact tha;fc, up Jong as the Prana is flowing in 
the Nadis, i.e., "nervous impulses" flow along the nerves, an 
animal lives, and when the Prana sjops, the animal dies. 

European biology makes the flow of "nervous impulses depend 
upon the flow of blood in the blood-vessels, and assumes that the 
circulation of blood is a condition precedent to nervous uction. This 
is an unprovable assumption, since without nervous action the 
heart cannot act ; the assigning of priority to the flow ot blood is a 
pure assumption, and the Hindu conception of the priority of 
nervous action is equally valid. \ 

Prana is not a life-principle, but a "neryous impulse," con. 
ceived as a flow of subtle matter in nerve tubes, for the Pranas are 
always located in the Nadis. Prana is also frequently confounded 
with breatii, especially by Hindu scholars. This is again a case of 
erroneous translation ; for breath is air going into and out of 6he 
lungs, and Praiia is never spoken of as flowing into the lungs but 
always as flowing in the nerve tubes. The mistake is due to the 
foot thai the breath, in normal conditions, flows at any time through 
one nostril ; and this is attribrted by the Hindus to some canoe 
traceable to some fact in the nervous system. 

The flow of breath through one nostril at a time is taken as 
indicating a corresponding flow of Prana in the nerves on which 
depend the Kfe-procesjess of the animal; hence the breath in the 
nostrils (and not in the lungs) is sometimes loosely spoken of as 
Prana. Moreover, the flow in the Kadis being the conduction of* 
pressure wav« as in a gaseous medium, Prana, the substratum of 
this wave, is conceived as a gas and spofcea of as Vayu- 

There are two kinds of Vayu: (1) Panchikrrta-vayn, *mot«eotar 
air," or compound gas, like the air of the atmosphere ; sntf <*) 
Vay*.tan*afcra, •' atomic air," elementary g»», the subsfcr»t# of the 
sensation of touch. Prana is simiisx m nature to Vayu of the Uttar 
kiwi* 

U tl» Sonkhya Pmvaetena Bkufofa say* t '* Tkofcgh tkt Prana 
is a transmutation of the internal instrumsfcte (i- •*, oi Buddhi, 
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* 

Ahamkara antf Manas), it is justifiable to speak of it as \ ayu, 
because its motion is similar to that of Vayu, and it is under the 
control of the Deva Vayn." 

The Brahma-Sutras (ii. 4, 8) also say ; *' It is neither air nor a 
function (of air)"; for in the Mundakd Upanisfiad (ii. 3, 1) it is said 
" From it is produced the Prana, the mind, and all organs of sense, 
ether, air, light, water, and earth, the supporter of all.'* 

In explaining this Sutra, Shankara and Ramannja both point 
out that Pima is frequently called air, because the substance of 
Prana is a special, or Adhyatina (noutnenal), condition of air. Its 
essence is not water or fire, but air, though it is not identical with 
the air (in our lung's or that blowing round us). 

I will close this discussion with two quotations which show 
without a possibility of doubt, that Prana is nothing but what we 
call nerve-action. 

Brihad Up. (i, 8, 19) says: "From whatever limb Prana goes 
away, that limb withers." Again, Shankara says in Sutra Bkaxhya 
(ii. 4, 9); " Prana is the oldest, because it begins its function from 
the moment when the child is conceived.'* 

This can refer only to the nervous action that presides over 
the vital process of the foetus, and not to breath." 

The above quotation from Sankhya Shastra Indicates that 
Prana is "subtle"- matter of the grade of Buddhi and Manas- 
Physical matter, that which can be observed by our senses, is 
believed by Hindu philosophers to be Panchi-krita, compounded 
of five ultimate elements called Tanmatras, the objective bases of 
sensations. Buddhi and Manas are a grade of matter subtler than 
these and Pn.ua is of this grade. 

Vachaspati Mishra saysi "The five Pranas, or life, are the 
function of the three instrument* (Buddhi, Ahamkara, Manas), 
from being present where they are, and absent where they are not." 

Hie Vedanta would make Pranji superior to these. Says 
Shat. Brah. (vi. I, I, 1) : 
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** Non-being (Asat) indeed was this in the l>eginning, they 
my. What was that Asat (Non-being) t Those Ri*bis indeed 
were the Non-being in the beginning. They say : Who are those 
Rishis ? The Pranas indeed or the Rishis." 

Briftad. Up. (ii. I, 20) s*ys : " As the spider comes out with its 
thread, as small sparks come forth from fire, so from that At ma, all 
Pranas, all worlds, all senses (Devas), all beings come forth. Ite 
(tlw Atma's) secret name is the "' Truth of truths.' The Pranas are 
truth. Of them, It (the Atma) is the Truth." 

Thus, according to the Vedanta conception, Prana is the 
highest grade of matter, and the first objective basis of Atma 

II. THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF PRANA. 

Prana is a genaralised conception. In the body, it is specia- 
lised into various kinds of Pranas. They are of three classes : (1) 
the Mukhya Prana ; (2) the five Pranas of physical life ; (3) the 
eleven Pranas of psychical life. 

(I) The Mukhya Prana is the chief Prana. It is the first 
objective manifestation of Atma (the spirit). This latter can be 
reached only by introspection (Pratyag-drishti). It reveals itself 
to objective contemplation as Mukhya Prana, the power which 
underlies the life of each Bhuta, or concrete object of the mineral, 
animal or vegetable kingdoms. It builds the crystal, and enables 
vegetables and animals to carry on their life-functions- 
it is called in the Vedas Jyeshtha, Shreshtha, Vasishtha, 
Pratishtha — the oldest, the best, the richest, the best placed, and 
so on. The great Rishis of the Rufveda are identified with it by 
ingenious etymologies invented for their names {vide Aitareya 
dranyaka, ii. I). 

It is identified with Brahman, with Indra, and with Prajna in 
the KaufhitJcai Upaiishad. It is the highest order of materia 
being conceived by the Vaidic teachers. It is called Asat \i\t, 
Non-being, impermanent being, or more properly phenomenon), and 
as auch is the first manifested being, the oldest of the phenomenal 
manifestations of the universe. It is the presiding life, the binding 
unity that makes any collocation of atoms into an object. 
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When the Self -be gotten, Svayambhu, thought: "May I 
become many," — Mukhya Prana was the dbjectivation of that Will 
to become many, lb is the life of the universe. 

In tlfis cosmic aspect, this Mukhya Prana is called Hiranya- 
garbha, and described as being' '* equal to a grub, equal to a gnat, 
equal to an elephant, eqnal to these three worlds, equal to thie 
universe. ' Brihad. LTp. t I. iii. 22.) 

In the individual man, Mukhya Prana is the objective repre- 
sentative of his Atma. 

As Shaukara says, in the Brahma-Sutra Bhashya (II. iv. 16) : 
" And only with the embodied soul the Pranas are permanently 
connected, a« it is seen that when the soul passes out, ets., the 
Pranas follow it." 

This we see from passages such as ths folkwing ; " When he 
thus departs, the (Mukhya) Prana passes out after him, and when 
the Prana thus passes out, .'ill the other Pranas pass after it." 
{Brihad. Up., IV. iv. 2.) 

Thus this Mukhya Prana corresponds to the life -principle of 
European Vitalists, but is different from it, in that Buddhi, 
Ahamkara, Manas (which European philosophy treats an faculties 
of the "ubject, of the ego), are, 'with us, aspects of this Prana* lit 
is the highest order of discrete being, the material aspect o£ Sat* 
the objective concomitant of Prajna. 

Says the Kau&hitaki Upanishad (iii.) : " Indra said : ' T am 
Prana, mediate on me as the conscious self (Prajnatma).' What 
is Prana, that is Prajna (consciousness) ; what is Prajna, that is 
Prana ; for together they (Prajna and Prana) live in this body and 
together they go out of it. . . . And that Prana indeed is 
the self of Prajna, blessed, imperishable, immortal." 

This Prana resides in the cave of the heart. Prana, being 
Sukshma, subtle, minute, resides in the subtle boojy. The part of 
the subtle body corresponding to the windpipe, conceived as ex- 
tended to the epigastric region, is the cave where it playB. From 
the uvula to the centre of the chest, the length of a man's thumb. 
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it plays in the Akasha atomic matter of the most tenuous kind, and 
on its play depend the discharge of the vital functions and the 
display of consciousness in the body. 

European physiology teaches us that the vital functions depend 
upon the beating of the heart and the periodical discharge of the 
blood from it. But no force— nervous or otherwise— has been dis- 
covered which causes the heart to contract rhythmically ; so much 
so, that it is said ■" ti at the muscle-substance of which the heart is 
made, is itself endowed with the power of contracting and relaxing 
at regular intervals " — a most unsatisfactory conclusion, since all 
other muscular contraction depends on the action of some nerves. 

The Hindu would explain that the rliythmic beat of the heart 
is the work of this Mukliya Prana. The quotations already given 
from the Shruti bear this out. It is a much better explanation of 
the beating of the heart than that of modern physiology, which has 
practically given up the problem as hopeless. 

The circulation of blood is the chief function of Mukhya 
Prana only from the point of view of physiology ; Buddhi, Aham- 
kara and Manas also depend upon it. As Madhvacharya explains in 
his Sutra Bhmhya, tho elements function, and the Vedas, and all 
this world, came forth from this Prana. This Prana in the man is 
the analogue of the nun in the cosmos. Pippalada {Prashna Up. i ) 
quotes an ancient Rik which says : " Who assumes all forms, 
golden, tho knower of all things, the highest, alone in splendour, 
the warmer ; the thousand-rayed, who abides in a hundred place, 
the Prana of creatures, the sun rises." In Prashna L T p. t iv., these 
sun is called the external Prana. 

It has already beer pointed out that the Mukhya Prana is 
golden, immortal, and called Hiranyagarbha in the cosmos. As 
the <*oldeu Prana is the objective manifestation of the Atma in the 
body, so the golden Person imagined to be in the sun, is the objec- 
tive manifestation of the Lord of the solar system. As tho Prana 
supports the life of the body, so the solar energy supports tho life* 
of the solar system, of which the sun is the heart. 

Says the Maitrayana Cpanixhad, xi: k ' He (the Self) bears 
the Self in two ways; as he who is Prana, and as he wko is 
Aditya. . . . Ihe Sun is the outer Self; tho inner Self is 
Prana. . . . For thus it is said : ' He who is within the sun is 
the golden Person, who looks upon this earth from his golden 
place ; he is the same who, after entering the inner lotus of the 
heart, devours food. " 

'6 
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Rig-veda (i. 164, 13) makes the «ame identification. Says a 
Kishi there : '* I saw Prana as a guardian, never tiring, coming 
and going on his ways (the Nadia). That Prana (in the body being 
the same as the sun among the Devas) illuminating the principal 
and intermediate quarters of the sky, is returning constantly in the 
midst of the worlds." 

Either in the body of man or in the body of the solar system, 
it is the support, the life-giving power of the Lord, his higher 
nature, by which, according to the Bhagavad Gita, " all this 
universe is upheld." 

As Madhvacharya says : '* Prana in the body or the cosmos is 
verily the middle ; for it is between all beings on the one side and 
the Supreme Lord on the other, and is hence the highest form of 
discrete Being in tha manifested worlds,'' 

(2) The five Pranas. This Mukhya Prana is differentiated 
into five kinds, for the purpose of discharging the various func- 
tions of physical life. 1 have already pointed out that European 
physiology has not yet understood the nature of a '* nervous 
impulse." Hence, it is not likely ro admit of a five-fold sub-division 
of it; but this is what the Hindus teach. The five sab-divisions of 
nervous energy connected with organic life are Prana, A pan a, 
Vyana, Samana, and Udana. They aro five modifications of 
Mukhya Prana, that circulate (syamd is the Sauiskrit verb used to 
indicate this idea) in the nerve tubes and keep up the life-func- 
tions. 

Prana, the first of these, is to be distinguished from Prana 
used for a nerve impulse in general, or again for Mukhya Prana. 
This Prana is said to reside in the region between the heart and 
navel of the subtle body and to rise upwards and cause respiration. 

It is curious that physiology also makes normal respiration 
primarily depend on afferent impulses poing along the vagus nerve 
to the respiratory centre in the medulla oblongata, taking exactly 
the course that Prana is said to take iu Indian books to cause respi- 
ration (vide Starling's Human Physiology, pp. 388-C94). 

This Prana is said to he red in colour and bright like a jewel. 

Apana is the nervous energy presiding over the functions of 
the kidneys, the large intestines and the testes, and helps the 
expulsion of their products. It starts from the region of the semi- 
lunar ganglion, and corresponds to the nervous impulses /starting 
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from the lambo-sacral (spinal) nerves, and circulates through the 
sympathetic ganglia and nerves connected therewith. This Apana 
is said to be of Indragopa (cochineal) colour. Prana and A} -ana 
rest, as it were, on each other, normally polling away from each 
other and thus keeping each other in possession. 

Vyana circulates through the seventy -two crores and odd 
minute Nadis. It maintains the general functional equilibrium of 
the body. Vyana is also said to abide in the junction of Prana 
and Apana. It is brought into play when doing "works of 
strength ; one holds in the breath and compresses the muscles St 
the lower half of the trunk. According to Gandapada, by Vyana 
" internal division and diffusion through s the body are effected." 
It is flame-coloured. It perhaps corresponds to the nervous energy 
of the vaso-motor system. 

Samana presides over the digestion and distribution of the 
" subtle (digested) food to the tissues. It will hence correspond to 
the nervous energy of the sympathetic system connected with 
digestion and the supply of food, and oxygen to the tissues. It is of 
the colour of cow's milk. 

Udana presides over the head, neck, and temples, while a 
person is alive. At death, it leads the Prana, via the third 
ventricle, to the anterior fontanelle and out of the body. It is of 
a pale yellow colour, and presides over the organic life of the head. 

Possibly tlie macrocosmic cot respondences of these five Pranas 
will help us more easily to comprehend their functions. This 
Prana in the cosmos is the sun ; Apana is the earth, the supporter 
of all ; Vyana is all-pervading air ; Samana the Akasha, and 
Udana light. 

(3) The eleven Pranas. These are the nervous energies of 
psychical life, that of sensation, voluntary action and thought. The 
Pranas of the Jnanmidriyas are those that flow in the olfactory, 
gustatory, optic, fictile and auditory nerves. At the sensoriuiu, 
where these nerves take their rise, the substrata of these five 
sensations reside. Thus where the olfactory nerves take their rise, 
there is GandJia-tanm^ni, lit. '* smell pure and simple," an elemen- 
tary substance which by various combinations called Panchi- 
karaua, or quimuplication, becomes earth; and so on for the other 
four sensations. 

Thus when the Hindu speaks of Aki*.* iia being Shahdatan- 
matra, people mistranslate the statement inio sound consisting of 
vibrations of Akasha, and ridicule the Hindu Naiyayikas on that 
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acconnt. It properly means that Shabda-tanmatra, the pure sensa- 
tion of sound, or rather the elementary matter where it inheres, viz, 
Akasha, resides in tjle sense rium, and the same Akasha/ being 
mixed with air, etc., forms the c&rnponnd Akasha (ill round tist 

European physiology cannot explain how sound, which is a 
vibration of air, can become a sausation inside us. Indian Ny ay a 
tsays-tiiat the sound we hear and tne souud outside us are in the 
same elementary substance, called Akasha. Surely the Hindu 
explanation is snund as an explanation, only it cannot be proved by 
the canons by which physical f*cts are proved, because the ele- 
mentary substance involved in the explanation is super-physical. 

The five sensations> then, depending on five Tanmatras, super- 
physical elements, the Pranas corresponding to them are five-fold. 
The five Karmendriyas are the five sets of voluntary muscles, those 
concerned in speaking, grasping with the hands walking, evacua- 
tion, and emission. 

The eleventh Prana is that of Manas, the nervous energies 
concerned with thought. Manas is hero used in a loose way to 
indicate what the subtle analysis of the Sankhyas discriminates as 
Buddhi, Ahamkara and Manas proper, which roughly correspond 
to will, self -consciousness and formative imagination or perceptive 
faculty (Adhyavasaya, Abhimana, Sankalpaka) ; and these mental 
functions are associated with the play of three modifications of a 
certain kind of Prana of the highest grade of matter. 

In Indian philosophy the internal mental junctions and objec- 
tive play of Prana are inseparably associated with each other. One 
is not the cause of the other ; there is no question of precedence 
between them. 

This Prana plays in the cavities of the brain (the ventricles^ 
and also in the Sushumna, the central canal of the spinal cord. As 
described in the Taittiriya Uj>. (I, vi.) : " Between the palates it 
(the uvula) hangs like a nipple— that is the birth place of lndra. 
Where the root of the hair divides, there he opens the two sides of 
the head (he enters Agin, Vayu, Aditya, and Brahman) . * . . . 
He there obtains lordship, he roaches the lord of the Manas. He 
becomes lord, of speech, lord of sight, lord of hearing, lord of 
Vijnaha (knowledge). Nay, more than this; there is the Brahman, 
whose body is Akasha, whose nature is Truth, who rejoices in the 
Pranas, is delighted in the mind, is perfect in peace, immortal. 
Worship thus." 

A more detailed description of this supreme Prana cannot be 
attempted as it is the object of this article tp give only a ceneral 
view of the subject. b 
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III. THE NADIS 

The Nadis are the tubes of nervous matter, in winch the 
Pranas flow, They are 01 two classes, those connected with in- 
voluntary action, witli man's physical life, which does Jiot normally 
show itsejf in his consciousness, and those connected wit.h voluntary 
action, with his psychical life, bound np with his const* ioustievw. It 
has bee« already pointed out that psychical life {i.e. the Pi-ana 
corresponding to Manas) resided in the cavities of the brain. Its 
centre is tlie third ventricle, chance it acts all through the brain, 
innervating the eyes, ears- and the orgrtn of smell, and <kmn the 
front to the pharynx and tongue to cause voice and help ro sense 
taete, and down tlie back, along the spinal tithe, subserving the 
sense of touch, and the four Karmendriyas except Vak (voice). 
These two tubes from the third ventricle are each called 
Sushnnma. 

On tlte sides of tlw Sushiitnna in the spinal tube are the Ida 
and the Pingala, through whicli currents of Vayu-tattva ('* atomic 
air") and Agni-tattva (" atomic fire ") flow. When the Ida is 
active the Pingala is passive and vice versa. According to Hindu 
ideas, when the Ida is active the breath flows through the left 
nostril ; and when the Pingala is active the breath flows through 
the right nostril. 

It is curious that thi& fact — that while both lungs act* always, 
the breath plays normally only through one nostril at any given 
moment; and that there is a periodical alternation of the flow 
through tlie right and left nostrils— seems quite to have escaped 
the notice of European science. 

Besides these two, ten other Nadis parallel to tt tern are 
mentioned. These twelve extend from the Region of the lumbo- 
sacral enlargement of the spinal cord to the floor of the fourth 
ventricle — the Dvadashantarn (the end of the twelve) 

The Nadis couveying tl»e Prana of organic Hie correspond to 
the sympathetic system. The peculiarity of this system is that the 
nerves at various places enter into ganglia, where they seem to be 
reinforced. Five of these ganglia are given great prouiiuence in 
certain forms of Yoga that deal with the animal n 01 -mental life 
of man. They are Muladhara (sacral), Svadhishtlwma hypogas- 
tric), ManipuTaka (solar), Anahata (stellate), and Vishuddhi 
(superior cervical). 

Besides these, the six plexuses in the course of the spinal cord 
seem to be connected with the higher forms of Yoga, but that is a 
subject about which Very little is taught in looks.— The Tf'tosryhical 
lie view. 
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Thi late Colonel H. S. Olcott. 



It is with deep regret that we have to record the death of 
Colonel H. S. Olcott, which took place at Adyar, on Sunday morn- 
ing (the 17th February 07). For a number of days past his condi- 
tion had been critical, and latterly quite hopeless. To the educated 
man not only in India but throughout the civilised world the late 
Colonel Olcott was known as the founder, organiser and leader of a 
world-wide religious movement which has been instrumental in 
propagating and diffusing the neglected truths of the world s 
ancient religions. In the year 1875 the Theosophical Society was 
founded. 

Colonel Olcott had before the starting of the Theosophical 
Society been known in the United States of America as a man of 
courage, energy and first rate practical capacity through his expo- 
sure of a series of extensive and systematic frauds perpetrated by 
men of wealth aid position, by which the State Treasury was 
swindled of large sums of money. The power thus revealed to 
the world he brought to bear on the diffusion and organisation of a 
world-wide movement with the result, that the Theosophical 
Society has branch associations affiliated to it all over the world, 
and Theosophic thought has left its marks on the culture and even 
the vocabulary of the civilised world. • The debt the Eastern 
nations owe to him is great* He has been largely instrumental in 
turning their thoughts to what is true, good and beautiful in their 
religions. The scientific world too is under no slight obligation to 
him, for he with others disturbed the dangerous slumber of 
dogmatism into which it had fallen. Whatever the ultimate 
verdict of science on the problems he helped to place before the 
public, not even his opponents can grudge him the meed of praise 
that rightly belongs to him for stimulating and exhorting men of 
science to revise their Judgments. Till increasing years brought a 
natural decline in his vigour, he was a familiar figure on public 
platforms, where his gift of flowing and powerful eloquence readily 
moved his and iences. To the last he presided over the delibera- 
tions of the Theosophic Society and his Journeys all over the world 
in furtherance of its interests constitute a record which would be 
hard to beat. A remarkable man and a remarkable career have 
come to an ond. May his Soul rest in peace ! 



Reviews. 



Tkeotopkieal Review, London, December 1906 : is a very interesting 
number. The 'Watch Tower' gives a very clear explanation of the Trikava, or 
the Three Modes of Activity, generally called the Three Bodies of the Buddna, 
vuk, the Dharmakaya, the Sambhogakaya and the Nirmanakaya. The root 
meaning that underlies the conception of Bodhi is evidently the consummation 
of highest Gnosis or Belf-realisation, or identification of the individual with the 
universe* Other articles of interest are one by Mr. Mead upon " Heresy " 
and one on "The Theoeophic Movement", by Dr. Hubbe Schleiden. There 
is also an article by P. T. Srinivasa Aiyengar on 'The Physiology of the 
Nervous syBtem according to the Hindus," which we extract elsewhere in this 
issue. 

Theosopky in India, Binaret, December 1006 : In it is commenced an 
important paper on the 'Significance of Psyehic Experiments.* Miss Edger'S 
'Studies in the Pedigree of Man' are continued. There are other articles on the 
'Vital airs' by P. T. S„ and the Construction of the Tesseract.' ' The necessity 
ofthe Guru for the spiritual life ', commenced in the October issue by 'Seeker' 
is concluded herein. 

Central Hindu College Magazine, Benares, December 1906; gives an 
interesting account of Mrs. Besants' tour through the Bombay District. Miss 
Wilson's "Science Jottings" are always interesting and contain some useful 
hints on the physical training of women; a bo it contain* several legends and 
stories of Indian heroes, and an article on Some Natural Wonders' with 
illustrations. 

Virjemand Magazine, Purtabgarh (Oudh), December 1906 : The first three 
leading articles are the Marriage of the Tank,' 'Why I became a Teetotaler', 
'Swaroi Dayanand Saraswati's Beliefs.' In the first is mentioned the value 
which the Indians put on tank and tree, how a tank is dug and married after its 
completion, and how the marriage of the tank was accompanied a century ago 
by a sacrifice in which, instead of a kid as at present, the victim used to be a 
young and beautiful maiden. The writer further narrates the story of a ruined 
temple and tank in the South B^har, the popular belief for their ruin being that 
it was visited by the wrath of God on account of the misdeeds of the pujari of 
the temple, who being disappointed of his amorous overtures to a fair Ban La 
Maiden, caused her to be sacrificed on the occasion of the marriage of a tank. 
The concluding portion of the article brings out well the present status of our 
priests and heads of Mutts. "These are the pathetic instances of noble 
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maidens who prefer to sacrifice themselves ratlier than sacrifice their chastity. 
The socalled muijees and dances who sell flowers, beads, sandal and rosaries at 
Ajodhya, Benares and other places of Hindu Pilgrimage are in the private 
keeping of the well-fed, fat, ignorant crafty and impious piijareeB and mahatiU. 
Any one of the reader.-* who has had the opportunity to see the inner life 
of the pkjarees, will readily admit that most heinous crimes are being com- 
mitted almost evory moment by one of these pujariet, under the patronage 
of the unsuspecting idol worshippers. The b*st way /to reform is to use the 
money that is being squandered on temples and thus affording these impious 
pujariett means for purposes nefarious, in opening orphnuges, schools for gills, 
homes for widows and other religious institutions." 

The Hindu Spiritual Magazine, Calcutta, January 1907, opens with "the 
,4im and Scope of Hindu Spiritualism, in which is described Heaven, Hades, 
and Hell as seen by a lady in the Mirror of Wisdom. The writer concludes 
with an exhortation to cultivate spiritualism if anybody wish to benefit himself 
everlastingly. This is followed by other articles of interest, viz, Hypnotism, 
Spirit initiated by a Saint, Dr. Peebles in India Ac. The Magazine deal a solely 
with subjects of the spiritual world or bearing on Mesmerism Ac. 

Indian "Magazine and Itcvicw, London, January 1907. Opens with its new 
Year Greetings to its readers and sets forth in detail the objects of the National 
Indian Association, the work it has clone in England and India, and the scope 
of the Magazine and the Association. An interesting and important lecture 
' The Effects of Western Education on Hindu Domestic Life' by Mr. Har 
Dayal, M.A., appears in this issue. 

Tlie Almanack for 1907 by B. Suryanarain Row Esq, B.A., M.R.A.S, Editor 
of the Astrological Magazine, Madras, Price Annas 8 per Copy. This is the 
first of its kind in English, containing movements of all important planets 
and hints for doing and avoiding good and bad work Ac. Great credit is 
,duc to the author for the preparation of such an almanack in English. We 
welcome its publication and tliank the author for having sent a copy to us. 

We beg to acknowledge with thanks the recept of the following exchanges: 
The Grail, December 06; The Mazdoznan, August and December 06; 
The WorldB Advance Thought (October and November 06.) ; The Maha Bodhi 
(December 06.); Abkari (January 07) ; The Industrial India, (December 06.; 
The Brahmavadin, (December 06.) ; The Arya, (October 06.)^ The Indian 
Nation; The Weekly Chronicle; Prabudda Bharata (January 07.) ; The Vege- 
tarian Magazine, (December 06.) Vivasaya Deepika, (Nos. 3 to 8.); Tamil 
Zenana Magazine; Viveka Chintainani ; The Crescent; The Astrological 
Magazine (February 07 .); The Aryan (Tamil) ; Jananukulan, Tamil; The Hindu 
Organ (Jaffna). 
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37. He who brought me forth as hi* son. By whose grace 
thin position of PraJHpathya was at tamed. 

38. Which One Isa stands in Akas.as immovably fixed as a 
tree. By which great Purusha, tins all is filled pervaded). 

39. Which One stirs action in many inactive beings ; which one 
makes one seed assume several shapes, He is Mahesv? -a. 

4*. He (Isa) who rules these werltfs with all thane Jivas, and 
which one Lord Rudra stands without a second. 

41. Though firmly established in the heart of all, He is not 
noticed by others ; but He, noticing all, ever presides over all the 
universe. 

42. Which One Omnipotent Lord presides over qll the causes 
formed of Kala (time) and Atma {Soul}. 

43. When there was neither darkness nor light, neither Sat 
nor Asat, then there was this one Siva alone. From Jlim sprouted 
Prague* 



38. This is the upabrahmana of the text, which occurs both in the 
Mahopaoishad and Swetasvataru. The verse is the latter half of the Mantra 
in both these u parti shads ''Yasmat param naparam AatMkincbit Yasnaanna- 
neeyn Naiya yosthikaschit Vriksha iva Sthabdho Diyithishtatheyekhasthenedam 
poornam I'urushena Sarvani." (9th Mantra Illrd Adhyaya SwetasvatSrS). 
Asvalayana ip his Sutra has "yasmath paratharam nasthi naparanbba 
paratrnanaha. Na jyayosthi nachaniyo Namas thasmai Swayambhave yenedam 
Akhiiam poornam yaninaya moorthya Smrnthaba, Thasmai Sivaya Mtfeft the 
Hamas sookshmaksharatinant 

JO. See the 12th Mantra in the 4th Adyaya of the Swetasvafawa. 

40. Vide Mantras 1 and 2 in the 3rd chapter Swetasvatara. 

42. Some say that time is the cause, others attribute other causes. Bat 
tfeeae causes have a cause in the person of the Divine Ixud, who is the cauaeJea* 
cause of all. (See 3rd Mautra 1st Adhyaya Swetasvatara). 

43. Pragna is here chitsakthi. Tha next verse clears this. **»pk 
ignorant of this will take it to mean Intelligence or consciousness which 
mean anything. (The Mantra is the l&th in the 3rd chapter swet.J 

8 
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41. Which Person's Glorious Sakthi can be reached by Bhavs.. 
(contemplation). She is Nirguna. She is hidden by Her own 
Gunas. Sivah is Nishkala. 

45. There is no Karya and Kavana for Him. There is none 
equal or superior to Him. His Svabhavaki Parasakthi is His Gnana 
and Kriya. 

46\ This One" God, Himself Hara, rales these Kshara 
Avyaktha and Amrita Atma. By contemplating- on (Tim, commu- 
ning with Him and thinking on His Divine nature, -.his Pasu id 
freed from the world-mayu. 

47. In whose presence this Lightning-, Hii* Sim and Moon do 
not shine. By whose lustre these shine. Thus says the Internal Veda. 

48. This one Mahadeva should be known well as Mahesvara. 
His lofty position is not (easily) attainable. 

49. He is tiie beginning. He has no beginning and end. He 
is innately Nirmala, Swatantra— Paripoorna and by his fcha, the 
Charas and Acharas are dependent on Him. 

44 Bhava is here Sivohambhavana. Nirguna means void of the three 
Gunas, Satva, Rajas and Thamas. Compare " Nisthraigunyo Bhavarjuua, 
Uunanethan atheefchya threen." For even Satva, mistaken by some to be an 
adjunct of God, is b:inda or bondage in the shape of pleasure and knowledge. 
" Sukha sangenn Bhadnathi Gnana sangenacha Anagha" tGita). 

Her own Gunas are " omniscience etc " and Satyakama, Satyasankalpa, 
Visokathva and Vasitvadhi Dhannas, spoken of in the Chandogya and Briha- 
daranyaka upani shads. 

45. Karya means Action and karana means instruments. It is His 
Chit Sakthi that does everything. This is the 8th Mantra of chapter 6 
Swetasvatara. 

46. For an explanation of the terms kshara etc., Vide next chapter. This 
occurs as the 10th Mantra of the 1st chapter Swetasvatara. 

47. This is 14th Mantra, GtU Chapter Swetasvatara. This also occurs as 
the 10th Mantra chapter II Mundaka upanishad. 

49. Nirmalavoidof An<tvA, K»rma. Mflvn Malas. 
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50 His form is not formed of Prakrithi. He ig the owner of 
felicity. He i^ destitute of Lakshya and Lakshana. He is Amukth*. 
He is the liberator of all. He is not influenced by time, but time 
is directed by Him. 

51. His abode is above all. His abode is everywhere. He is 
omniscient. He is the Pathi of this entire universe of 6 adhvag. 

52. He is farther and further than all the Beings who are 
successively further than one another, but He has no one farther 
than Him. He is the Asylam of all greatness and glory and is of 
unlimited grandeur. x 

53. He whose pore unfailing intelligence comprehends all 
objects of knowledge. He is a youth who delights in the Joy arising 
from the tasting of the nectar of His own Sakthi- 

54. His vow is to taste the sweet honey extracted from the 
Infinite Bliss^ He is proficient in making into balls (globes) the 
entire mundane eggs. (Jagat-anda). 

55. He is the ocean of Generosity, of Energy and of tho 
" Sublime and the Beantif.nl." There is none equal to or Superior 

to Him. 

5b. He stands as the Supreme king, peerless of all kings. By 

His wonderful act, the world first came into existence. 

57. At the end, this will again resolre into Him. All Bhobthas 
are subject to him. He is the Director of all. 

58. He is comprehensible only to intense devotion and to none 
else. All vows, all gifts, all austerities and all observances are 
only so many contrivances enjoined by the great men, for commu- 
nion with him, There is no douit about this. ^ 

50. Lakshya ia the thing sought to be defined. • Lakshana is the charac- 
teristic mark by which a thing is defined. He is called Ainuktha, as He *'*■ 
not bound, He can never be called the liberated. Liberation presvipp ** 2 
previous bondage. The meaning is " He is eternally free or Anaii-nwiktba. 

51. The 6 adhvas are: — Mantra. Varna, i'ada. Bhuvana, Tatva and kala. 
55. Gaiubhirva -sublime ; Madhurva — beHiitifu). 
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59 to 61. Hari, myself and Rudra, and ull other Devas and 
Asuras similarly, are even now desirous of having a vision of JjUm, 
by a recourse to severe penance. He is imperceptible by the sinners, 
the fools, the wicked and the mean-minded. 

0*A He is to be worshipped externally and internally, by His 
Bhaktas and should be greeted both ways. His form is of three 
kinds — viz, Sthoola, Sookshma and the one beyond. 

<S3 to 64. That which can be seen by Davas like ourselves is 
the Sthoola form, and the Sookshma (subtle) form is for the yogins. 
The one, transcendiag these, which is Kternal, Conscious and I^lissful 
(Sat-chit-Ananda) is vouchsafed for souls in the state of tSamadhi, 
for those entirely devoted to Him and for His Bhakthas and for 
those who observe His vrabas. 

65. Why use too many words! Love to Siva is the 'great 
secret of secrets. There is no doubt about this. He that possesses 
this is a Mukta, 

66. That Love proceeds out of His Grace, and His Grace 
issues out of Love even as is the sprout from the seed and the sfcviu 
from the sprout. 

67. All Siddhis f or the Pasu have the Divine Grace as the 
antecedent. The practice of all Sadhanas (means) by all men 
results in the attainment of this Grace. The means for the attain- 
ment of Righteousness is Gr*ce. That is not foi^nd in the Veda. 

68. A recourse to the practice of this Righteousness, produ*- 
ces the equalisation of previous Punya and Purpa (Merit and Demerit). 
This equalisation brings about the union with the Divine Grace, and 



67. Compare Gita " Thraigunya Vishaya Veda Nirthraigunyo— Bhavar, 
juna" Vedas treat about the Trigunfts. Bo thou, oh Arjuna, void of thrv 
gunaa (Satva, Rojas and ThamaM. 



the* is brought out the prominence of the (existing) Bighteousness 
The attainment of the prominence of Bighteousness brings about 
extinction of the Pasu's sin. 

69 and 70. Love to Samba, the Sarvesvara, is engendered 
gradually in one, in whom sin becomes thus extinct, after repeated 
births— a Love which is preceded by Gnana. And the Grace of Isa 
shines out conformably to one's bhava (mental attitude) 

71. From the Grace proceeds the renouncement of Karma 
(Duty), not the renouncement of Karma actual b*t thai of its fruit. 
From the renouncement of the fruits of Karma — a yearning -after 
tite Siva Dharmas becomes possible. 

72 That (the yearling) too is of two kinds — one requiring a 
Guru -and the other not requiring him. Of these the one that requires 
a Guru is the chief and is hundred time* better than the other. 

73. To the man thus connected with the Siva-Dharma, a 
relation with Gnana, is brought about- From this relation 
with Gnana occurs the finding out of faults in samsara 

74- Thence is produced non-attachment to VislKiyas (sensual- 
pleasures). From this non-attachment, sadhanasfor Bharva (sivohnni- 
bhavana) are produced. From the accomplishment of this Bhava, a 
firm adherence to Dhyana (communion with Siva) and a hatred 
towards karma, are produced. 

75. In the person thus united with Gnani» and Dhyana, yoga 
is kindled* By yoga issues Para-Dhakthi (Intense Love to God) 
and then proceeds Grace. 

76. By the Grace, the soul gets liberation and the liberated 
soul becomes equal to Siva. Thus is expressed the natural order 

of the mode of Anugraha. ^ 

71. Siva Dharmas are the practice of charya, kriya and others. 

S** Krishna in the OiU aay*>«-" Nafai &eh*Mte fld il ym Shayaklhum 

Karmanyaseshataha yaethu karmaphala thyagi sathyagitbyaUui^iyaSa." 



77. Soul gets the Divine Grace according to its desert 
Cor merit). One soul getj liberation even when it is in the womb. 
Another gets it as soon as it is born. 

78. Other souls get the same when a child, or a youth or an 
old man. Some souls get liberation when born in the lower species, 
while anothor soul, even if it happens to dwell in Hell, is liberated. 

79. One man attains a pada and when that is lost, he is libe- 
rated. One man, loosing his pada, has to return to earth and is 
then liberated. 

80 One gets higher and higher and is thence liberated. Thus 
the manner of attaining the Mukti is not of one kind. 

81 to 84. But this final liberation can only be attained by the 
Divine Grace which shines on men in accordance with their Gnana 
and Bhava. Therefore, for securing this Grace, you should all be 
pure in thought and word, contemplate on Siva alone, with your 
wives (and fires) be devoted to Him, rely on Him, should commune 
with Him and resign veurselves to Him, be doing all observances, 
with your mind ever devoted to Him. Now you should perform a 
long sacrifice of 1000 years duration — Vayu will go there at the 
close of the sacrifice by the yogic power of Mantras. He will 
narrate to you the means for the final beatitude. 

85 to 86. Then you should reach the great, auspicious, and 
beautiful city of Varanasi— where the wielder of Pinaka with His 
Deri sports there for ever for the purpose of blessing His devotees. 



78. Not that there is any disorder, but the ways of karma are manifold 
and no one can expect Liberation before the full effect of hia karma is seen 
on him. 

7». The padas are dignified berths of Devas-such as Indmhood, Brahma- 
Vishnu and Rudra. hoods. 
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67. Oh the best among Dwijas. I will narrate to yon the mean* 
of Moksha, whereby the " Mukthi in one birth " will be in yonr 
hands* 

88 This created wheel, representing Mind, is now beinc 
tolled about. Where its rim (ring— Nemi) becomes shattered, know 
that as an auspicious place for the pe rf orraance of penance. 

89. Thus saying he (Brahma) looked at the Manomaya wheel 
shitting like the sun and bowing to Mahadeva, Brahma rotated it. 

00. They the Brahmanas. were greatlj delighted at this, 
bowing' to tht nosier of the world, followed the wheel to the place 
where the rim would be shattered. 

91. The polished wheel too, cast over the beantifnl rocky 

place, fell in a certain forest possessing clear and sweet drinking 
water. 

92. Hence that forest adored by the Eishis is denoted by the 
name Naimisa— a forest thronged v*ith the multitudes of Yakshas, 
Gandharvas and Vidhvad haras. 

93 to 94. Where Purnravas though enjoying islands in 18 
oseans, fell a prey to the coquetry of Urvasi, and directed by 
Daiva (karma), took forcible possession of the golden (enclosed) 
sa'crificial ground, out of delusion. Where also the infuriated RiyhiH 
put an end to him by the thunder bolts of their Kusa (a kind of 
grass). 

95. Where the Rishis, learned in the Vedas proceeding with 
their Garhapathya fire, commenced the holy sacrifice when praja- 
pathis were desirous of prodncing the world. 

88. Compare also Viahnupjiaim "chalaswaroopamatyantham Javen- 
antharithanalam chakraswaroopaneha Mano dhathe Yiahnohu Kara Sthitham 
"Vishnu holds the disc in his hands. This is Mind." 

93 and 94. Poorva Janma Kritham Karma Daira roithrabhideejathe. The 
Karma done in past births is called Daiva. 



«»■,. Where learned liisliis j»rufirh-nt in l'hetoric and Nyaya 
fulfilled their practice* of kriya ami yoga acceding to their power 

iiittl intelligence. * 

97. Whore ever the learned in the Vedas by the power of 
auntie disquisitions put down their opponents in speech— them 
excluded from tlio ranks of those who xpeak according to the tenour 
of the Vedas. 

98- That Nairnisa became a suitable spot for the performaiioe 
of their penance, the place being delightful with the lucid nectar- 
like drinking water gushing out of the stony slabs from the sides 
of the marble mountain, and abounding in trees yielding exceedingly 
sweet fruits, and beinir devoid of harmful animals. 

Thus ends the second chapter in the 1st part of the Vayu 
sam hit a. 



CHAPf ER IIT- 

1. Then in that; place, the fortunate Rishiy, of accomplished 
vows* commenced the .sacrifice, worshipping the Lord Mahadeva. 

2. Then that sacrifice of tJie great Kishis progressed mar- 
vellously, as that, in ancient times, of the Prajapathis, desirous of 
the world's production. 

3. When, in the long run, the sacrifice was finished wish the 
distribution of Dakshinas to multitudes, Vayu himself } at {he com- 
mand of Brahma, readied the place. 

4- He, who is the disciple of Brahma, who keeps all in his 
control, and who witnesses everything, and by whose command the 
sun and others are established in their places- 

5. He, w,ho hustnins all creatures, by influencing all Uieir 

limbs by means of his courses such as prana. 

5. Prana, Apana, Vyana, udana and ttamana are the five course* or 
methods with which the uir works. 
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6. He who is associated with 8 aisvaryas such as anima. He 
who sustains the worlds with the (influencing of) the clouds. 

7. Him, whom the thinkers on tatvas denote as sprang from 
Akasa, as possessed of the two qualities of sparsa (tonch) and sabda 
(sound) and as the source of Tejus. 

8. The Rishis, performing the long sacrifice , when they saw 
him going to that Asrama (Hermitage) recalled to their mind the 
words of Brahma, and attained great satisfaction. 

9. Then they all rose (from their seats) and made their 
obeisance to the god born of Akasa and obliged him wtih a golden 
seat , 

10. He too, seating himself and well adored by the Rishis, 
saluted them in return and enquired after their welfare. 

11. Vayu says " Oh Vipras, are all of you happy. 7 and when 
you were engaged in the great sacrifice did the Asuras (demons), 
natural foes of devas and (as such) destroyers of sacrifice} work 
any mischief ? 

12. and 13. Did any (necessity for) Prayaschitta and curses 
arise. 7 Were all your holy acts well accomplished by means of 
praises to Dovas (which praises serve as armour for warding off evils) 
and by the Ptthrikaryas to Pitris ? Now that the groat sacrifice is 
finished, what are your further projects? 

14. Suta says .—Thus spoken to by Vaya devoted to Siva, the 
holy Rishis, with gladdend hearts replied to him, with great 
submissive ness. 



11. The Pevas arc fond of the sacrifices and the asuras thwart their wishes 

by destroying them. 

12 and 13. The Prayaschifctas are necessary purificatory ceremonies, 
undertaken for expiating the sins arising from the loss of memory of the Mantras- 
Tantras (method* etc, -nH for tiny impediments that may occur in the 

middle. 

V 4 
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15. The Rishis speak : — ''Today everything is prosporous ; To- 
day our penances will be very prosperous, since you have come 
here for the increase of our welfare. 

16. Listen to (our) account, of the past days. Prajapathi was 
propifcitaed by us, (when) our minds were overpowered by darkness, 
for the attaining of Vijnana (right understanding). 

17. He too, our refuge, blessed us seeking us succour and 
said "Rudra is the greatest of all and is the grand cause. 

18. Only persons possessing Love (*'to Him ") can see . Him, 
whose real nature is beyond investigation. This Love too proceeds 
out of His Grace, and by His grace results final beatitude. 

19. Therefore for attaining His Grace, worship Rudra, the 
Ultimate cause, in the Naimisa forest by means of a sacrifice of long 
duration, with Mantras. 

20. By His Grace, Vayu will go there at the end of the sacri- 
fice. Oat of his mouth you will gain Gnana. " 

21. Thus commanded, all of us were sent by Parameshti — Oh 
Fortunate one, here in this place, we were expecting your arrival. 

22. We performed a sacrifice lasting 1000 years. There- 
fore, there is nothing for us to pray for except that of \ our arrival. 

23. Thus hearing the past account of the sacrificing Rishis 
Vayu became glad at heart and sat there surrounded by Rishis. 

24. Then the great god dwelt upon the Lord's glory such as 
that of creation, for the enlargement of their mind. 

Thus ends the 3rd chapter of the 1st part of Vayusamhita in 
the Siva Parana. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Suta Says : — 

1. There in ancient days, the fortunate Rishia, dwelling in the 
Naimisha forest, duly prostrated before the lord Vayu and questioned 
him. 

2- The Naiinisheeyas speak " How did you obtain that Gnaua 
whei by one is enabled to i*each Isvara ? How are you a disciple 
of Brahma, born of Avyaktha. 

9: Vayu says " The twentjyninth Kalf>a is called Swetalohita, 
In that Kalpa Brahma the four faced, desirous of creating the world, 
performed penance." 

4 to 5. Then Mahesvara, the God of Gods, the father of 
Brahma, himself gratified with his fierce Tapas (penance), took the 
form of a divine youth, Himself being the most beautiful among the 
beautiful, and with the appellation of Sweta Kishi, and uttering 
beautiful words, appeared before him. 

6. Then Brahma seeing Him, his father, the Pathi and the Lord 
of the Vedaa, prostrated before Him and obtained the Highest 
knowledge along with Gayatri. 

7. Then the fourfaced Brahma, the world's producer, thua 
attaining the knowledge, created all the mobile and immobile things. 

8. By hearing whicft from Paramesvara, Brahma obtained 
Immortality, that was learnt by me out of his mouth by the strength 
of my penance. 

&. The Rishis speak: — « What is that great, auspicious, truer 
than true, Gnana obtained by you — by a firm application whereto 
a man attains felicity ? 

10. Vayu says li Knowledge o£ "Pasu, Pasa and Pathi " which 
was obtained by me before ; thereto a man desirous of Felicity 
should firmly adhere. 

2. Avyabtha is the undifferentiated condition of Mootaprakrithi. 
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11. Misery results from Agnana and k ceases, to exist by 
Gnana. Gnana is the discrimination of existing things (categories). 
Things (Vasthn) are of three kinds. 

12. Ajada, Jada, and the Regulator of theso two and they are 
denoted, in order, by the names Pasn, Pasa, and Pathi. 

13. By persons possessing knowledge of tatvas (principles), 
these are again denoted by the named Akshara, kshara and 
Ksharaksharapara, 

14. Akshara is denoted by the term Pasu, Kshara by the term 
Pasa and that which is Ksharaksharapara is Pathi. 

15. The Munis say "What substance is Akshara, what is 
kshara, and what is the one beyond these two ? — Oh Marutha, enu- 
merate these-' 5 

1 6- Vayu says il Prakrithi is called Kshara, Purusha is called 
Akshara and the one (different from these) who directs (them) is 
that great Paramesvara." 

1*J. The Rishis ask what is denoted as Prakrithi and who is he 
known as Purusha ? Whereby is the relation between these two ? 
Who is that Isvara, the Director ? 

18. Vayu says w Maya is called Prakrithi. Purusha is en- 
veloped by Maya. The Sambanda or connection between these two 

12. ijada, non-material, ie spirit and Jada iB matter. 

13. Vide Swetasvatara mantra "Ksharam pradhanam Amrutaksharam 
Haraksharatmanaveesathe Deva Ekaha." Ksharam is Pradhana, Akshara is 
the Immortal soul, and Hara who rules these Kshara and Atma is different from 
them. Ksharakshara para— One beyond the Kshara and Akshara. Cf. also Gita 
XV. 16, 17. 

18. A clear understanding of the nature of Maya is necessary. The above 
stanza asserts that the Maya is united with the soul because of the Mala 
inherent in it. If there be no mala in soul, there is no necessity for the Maya 
being united with the soul. The all-merciful Father unites this Maya with tho 
soul out of His infinite Love, and therefere for the soul's benefit. Maya, as 
such, is not an obstacle or an impediment thrown in the way of Man's Salvation. 
Ou the othei- lwuci it is made to serve the very purpose of the soul's salvation. 
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(Prakritht and Parusli:;) is on account of Soul's Maht and Karma ; 

-^ 
Isvara, the Director is Siva. 

The 4 kinds of Yaks and their formations the Praoava, with its 16 kalas froiri 
ak&ra to unmana, and the other mantras, including the Sri Panchakshara and 
Gayatri, and the whole range of the revelations, the Vedas, the Agamas and 
the Upanishads, the intuitional experiences of the Yogins, the various Padas 
(Positions) the Thana (body), karana (internal and external senses), Bhuvana, 
(the multitudes of worlds subtle and gross), Bhoga (the resultant enjoyments of 
these), of the Vignanakalars in her aspect as Suddhamaya, of the Prakiyakalars 
in her aspect as Asuddhamaya, and of the sakalars in her aspect as Moolapra- 
krithi, the love exciting divine forms of Guru, Ling i and Jangama, and 
indeed the entire Physiological, Psychological and Evolutionary Laws and acts 
are of this Maya. The fact that we hear by our ears, see by our eyes, walk by 
our lfegB, speak by our tongue, think by our mint!, breathe by our pranas etc., 
is proof that eara are required for hearing, eyes for seeing, legs for walking, 
tongue for speaking and pranas fot breathing etc., that we cannot see without 
eyes, hear without ears etc, and this shows that for seeing, hearing etc, we are 
supplied with ears, eyes etc. Indeed every aspect of Maya serves one or the 
>fcher purposes of the soul. This is no chimerical idea, no verbal jugglery, no 
phantastic speculation. Maya is a positive factor, the poul n c eds it and the 
Lord supplies it* The child requires the mother's milk for its sustenance and 
it is supplied. The function of Maya is for ever to help the soul and never to 
hinder. Our Acharya characterises it as uat tuirp £!<&&£& a tu and bui for 
this beacon light, we must, for ever, be groping in the dense darkness of 
Anava and from the very dormant state (Kevala Avastha) till we reach the 
final goal, that is, till we are hugged to our Mother Uma's bosom, tjjl then 
we require the help of Maya. So long as we think it is a help to our progress 
possessing within It the potentiality of converting the very satan into a God 
there is no error, and the error manifests itself only when we identify ourselves 
with its portions and take these portions themselves as the ultimate goal; and 
even the Jt the charge cannot be laid at the door of Maya. The pomp of wealth 
the pride of learning, the passion for power are the assertions not of Maya, 
but of Anava, and when we attribute to Mnya faults which it does not posters, 
we do so only by a figure of speeeh, little heeding that it is anava that is the 
cause of misery, and here too wc sec that anava reigns supreme in that it 
not only causes mischiefs itself but also tries to attribute to others the very 
mischiefs which it has itself caused; for the anava is Buch a clever strumpet 
that she will not let her husband (soul) believe in her unchastity even when 
she holds so many others in closest embrace. Maya, the beacon light, is ever 
our guide and it cannot misguide us, and it there shines most where the power 
of anava is subdued. No doubt wc often* stumble down within the circle of 
Moolapra ktithi folic of MavVs aspect*, but that is -o because of on- nn*va 
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IP The Riahis : " Who is she called Maya? of what nature 
w the 'Soul covered by Maya? of what mature is Maya? what is 
Sivatvam? whence is Siva f 

20. Vayu says : — ** Maya is Mahesvaras power. The soul 
who is eliit-rupa is covered by Maya. The Mala is the inherent 
taint concealing this chit. The cleansing of this Mala is Sivata. " 

21. The Rishis : — c 'How and in what manner, Maya surrounds 
the soul who is Vyapi {pervader)? What for is this covering by 
Maya of the Soul? Whereby is it removed? " 

22. The covering of this Vyapin (Soul) is possible from the 
fact that the kalah ( seair) and others are also Vyapins (extensive). 
The reason is for the eating of karma and as soon as the Mala 
decays, it is also removed. 

and not because of Maya. Our ignorance or torpor is the cause of Misery 
when we fall into a ditch, not our legs or the beacon light. In her aspects, at 
Kundalini, it is never a hindrarce and it is why the Vignanakalars are said to 
possess anava alone even though clothed with suddhamaya. It is a small 
lamp to the Sakalars, a moon to the Pralayakalars and the midday sun to the 
Vignanakalars, and the very fact that its brilliance varies invertely as the power 
of Anava proves the fact that it is antagonistic to Anava. The secondary 
meaning of "delusion" as applied to Maya is a pure guess. The splitting of 
the word Maya into " Ya"="That"and "Ma'W'not," meaning "That which is 
not" will not commend itself to a Scholar*, as the word is derived from the 
root **Mee or Mah"— 'to arrange or alter or move" and the term Maya means 
" That with which everything is arranged." — Meeyanthe Anayah Padarthaha 
ithi Maya." As the Powshkara Agama defines it Mayathyasmath Jagath 
Sarvam Mahyah Thena Samiritha — Nithyaika Vyapini Yasthu roopah kanuas- 
rayah. Asivab." In the Vydika Nighanthi, a dictionary of Vedic terms, it is 
explained as "Prajna". The Siddhanta writers explain it as instrument for 
developing Prajna. It is Anava that is Pratibhanda, that limits our cons- 
ciousness, and Maya the Sambanda, removes this limit according to one's 
Karma, which is Anubandba for— consider — our daily states of sushupthi, 
Swapna and Jagra. Th« more the mayic tatvas are united the more comes into 
play the soul's consciousness. The following verses are clear on this point. 
$2. The Kalnh and others ere prod acta of Maya (see below). 
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23. The Rishis:— What are kalah and others? Wliat i* karma? 
When does it begin and when does it end? what is the resuUant fruit 
thereof ? Which is the substratum (Asrayam, resting place)? 

24. Whose is the enjoyment {bhoga)? What is the thing 
enjoyed (bhogya)? What are the instruments (means) for such 
enjoyment? What is the method by which the mala is being removed? 
How stands the soul thus cleaned of Mala? 

25. Vayn says <*Kalah. Vidya, Raga, Kahla and Niyatlii are 
the Kalah and others. The Bhoktha (enjoyer) is the Purnsha (soul). 

26. Karma is the aggregate of Punya and Papa whose fruits 
are Happiness and Misery. It has no beginning. It has an end 
in the shape of Bhoga (enjoyment) of its fruits. Its Asraya is A tin a 
enveloped by Agnana. 

37. Bhoga (eujoyment) is for the eating away of Karma. The 
Bhogya the thing enjoyed is Avyaktha. The body, through the 
external and internal senses, is the means or instrument of 
enjoyment. 

28- The decay of Mala is caused by tlie Grace of God, which 
can only be attained by the abundance of sivohambhavana. When 
the inherent Mala decays in him, the soul is equal to S iva. ' 

29. The Rishis: — What are the distinctive functions of each 
of the 5 tatvas, Kalah and others ? Why is Atma denoted by the 
name* Bhokta and Purosha? 

30. Of what is Avyaktha composed ? In what shape it is 
being enjoyed / Wliat is its resort in being thus enjoyed? What 
ia Sarira (body) ? 

31. Vayn says: — Vidya makes clear the Guana of the soal 

81. It if ©iyathi that prodnces satiety, which is also for thf good of Mas j else 
erary enjoyment or endurance will be long and indefinite. The crsring for subtler 
enjoyments from grosser ones till the Brahmanands is reached, will not bo possible 
bat for this niratbi. 
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rtnd Kalah mikes clear the soql^ Kriyn — Ragn prompts and Kahla 
(time) limits tho du rati oh and Niyathi restricts. 

(32. 33.) Avyakthu, which tit© - thinkers on tatvas denote as 
Kahruna (cause), Triguna, Pr ad liana, andPraki ithi andPrabhavapyay a 
(from which the Bhootas etc are evolved und into which they are 
resolved) is what was manifested oov-of knlah, and it is ofa manifest 
nature and possessing the three gunas of the nature and essence of 
sakha (Pleasure) Dukkha (Pain land Moha (torpor), is being enjoyed. 

34. The Gunas that issue from the Prakrithi are Satva, Rajas 
and Tatnas. They are in a subtle form in the Prakrithi even as 
is oil in the sesamum (Thil*) seed. 

35. The aggregate of pleasure, and sources of pleasure is called 
satvika. The reverse is Rajasa, and stnpif action and torpor belong 
to the Tamasa. 

36- Satva has an upward course and Tamaa a downward one 
while Rajas has an intermediate course. 

37. & 38. Avytikta is spoken of as possessing in aggregate the 
various Vikaras (changes) of the 5 tanmatras, the 5 bhootas. the 5 
Gnanendriyas, the 5 karmendriyas and the 4 categories of PrarThana, 
Buddhij Ahamkara and Manas. 

39. It is called Avyakhta when it is cause, and in its condition 

as effect, such as body, as is the Pot, it is called vyaktha. 

4U. Jiist as the pot, the effect* is not different from the earth, 
the cause, the Vyaktha, body etc, are not different from A vyaktha. 

41. Therefore avyaktha alone is the cause, the instilments, 
the means, the substratum and the things enjoyed and none else." 

42. The Risliis: — " How is the existence in reality asserted of a 
certain principle called Atina, apart from the Buddhi, Indriya 
and body?" 

32 & 33. Avyaktha means "not plain " In its manifested ooadifioii it is 

called Vyaktha. 

3G * Vide 14th Chapter of *:ho Bhi«a~ ' Gita especially slokas "5 to M, n 
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(Continued from page $37 of VoL VII) 

The Taithiriya Mahopanishad in the Anuvaka wherein it 

describes the glory of the yathies has the following description of 

the yathies* heart — (the upasana stliana.) 

" Daharam Vipahpatn Paravesmabbootham, Yath Pundareekam Puzamadhya 
Saggusthara, Thathrahpi Dahitus Gaganam Yiaokaha thiamin y a da n t h aba 
thath Upabsithavyaru/' 

First the yathies, those who have renounced the world,, are 
praised. They are the Upasakas. Then the Upasana Sthana is 
described. That is their heart which is a Pundareeka, Le. a totes. 
The Upagya is said to dwell in it and the Supreme Lord is named 
Mahesvara in the very next Mantra which begins with **yo veda 
dow" and ends with <; yaha j?araha saha Mahesvaraha." 

The same upanishad in the Narayana anuvaka praises Narayana 
with all the encomiums due and describes a heart within him of the 
form of a Lotus, and dwells upon the Lord in that heart with the 

Mantra "Rutam Satyam Krishnaptngala." Here is summary 

of it. The upasaka (worshipper) Narayana is described by the. 
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Mantras "Sahasra Soorsham Do vain" and a hoart within Narayana, 

(the upasanasthana) is described by tlie Mantras " Padmakosa 

PratheeKahsam Hridayain chapt Adhoniukliam " This heart 

lotos has its cone turned downwards. Within it there is a cavity. 

(Thasyanthe Sushiragum sookshmam). There is within it a fire 

(Thasya madhye Maban Agnilii). Within it is the flame. (Thasya 

madhye Yahni Sikha). Within the flame is Paramatma, (the upasya). 

This Paramatma is devoted by tlie Mantra. 

" Bntam satyam Parana Brahma Punisham KrishnaPingalaiu Oordhva retain 
VifOopakBham Viavaroopaya Vai Namaha." 

The Kaivalya npanishad says : — 

"Athyasramasthaha Sakalendriyani Nirudhya Bhakthya Swagurum Pra- 
namya, Hri4 Pundareekam Virajam Visuddham Vichintya Madhye Viaadam 
yifSkaxB, Achinthyani Avyaktham Anantharoopam sivam prasahnthara Araru- 
tham Brahmayonim Thadadi Madhyantha Vihcenaui Ekaui Vibhum 
chidanandam Aroopam Adbhuthaui, Umaaahayain Paramesvaram prabhum." 

Here too the heart is described as a Lotus and the Aroopa Lord 
within it is the ntnasabaya of 3 eyes," corresponding to the Viroo- 
paksham and Kxishnapingalam of Narayanuvaka (Krishnapingala 
meahs innasahaya. "Ardhapullakshanam Vande Purusliam Krish- 
napingalam"— ' (Half -male — half -female form is Krishnapingala.) 

The chandogya describes as well the heart as a lotus : — "Atha 
Yadidamasmin Brahmapnre Dakaram PundareekamV esma Daharo- 

smin Antharakasaha. Thasmin yadanthasthathanveshtavyara" 

Within this Brahmapura there is a lotus seat. That which is 
within it is to be sought after. 

The Maitrayan upanisliad : 

*' Atha va Esbo Anthare Sridpushkara evahKrithonaamathi sa Eahognir 
Divi Srith&aaouraha kahlahkyo Drushya." 

In these npanishads mention is made of Hridaya Pundarika the 
heart lotus, and the Hamsopanishad alone gives the various com- 
ponent parts of this lotus such as the petals, Hnga, Karnika etc 
The npabrahmanas explain the Narayana Anuvaka as regards the, 
various component parts of this lotus .—Says the Sootha Samhitha* 
"Athavaham Harisaakshahth aarvajnaha Pm-ushothamaha, sahaara aeershah 
p«ruahahaaabaarahksba Ma ha8rapath t Viavo narayano Devo Hyaksharaha Para- 
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uah* Prahbuhu Ithi Dhyathva Punnstfaasya Bridayamboja Madhy&me prah 
nahyamnair Vikhasitbc Parainesvara Mandirc, Athtaithvarya Dafapeike 
Vidya Kesara Samyuthc, J nana Nahle Afahahkande Pr&navena PrabodMtbc, 
Viavac Maliavahnim Jvaiantham lusham visvatbomukbam, Vaisvahnaram 
Jagathyonim Sikhabthanvinam Isvaram, Thahpayantbam Svakara Dcham 
apahdathala masthakaui, Nivabibadeepavatb thasmin Deepitham Havyavaha- 
nani, Neclafcboyadamadbyastbam Yidyullekheva Bhasvar&ra, -teevarn aooka 
Vadroopam Peethahbhasam Vichinthaycth Thasya Vabneaaikb.yasthu Madhye 
Paratna kahianam, Paramatmanainanandani Paramakasam I: varaui, Butham 
Satbyam Param Brahma Parana Samsara Bhe&hajain, Oordbva rethani 
Viroopakshain Visvaroopam Mahesvaram, Neelagtivain Svamathmanam 
Pasyantham Papanasanam, Brahma Vishnu Mahesanairdhyeyam Dhyeya 
Vivarjithaiu, Sobaimfchyabdaienaiva Dbyahyeth Yogi Mahesvaram." 

First one should convert himself into Vishnu the 25th principle, 
the pristine and natural condition of the Kshetragna. In the 
middle of the heart lotus of that Vishnu, — a lotus which has for its 
petals the 8 aishvaryas, the J nana for its stalk and the Mahath for 
its root, and which was blown, by the restraining of breaths — in 
that temple of the Lord kindled by Pranava, there is the flame of 
fire. Within the fire lies Mahesvara, the Truth, the Sathya, 
Parambrahman, the blue throated, the causeless cause of everything. 
He whom Brahma, Vishnu and Rudt a contemplate." We need not 
point out here that the great Vidyaranya commented upon the 
Soothasamhitha, and he himself says that Sankara wrote his 
Bhashya on the Brama Sootras after having gone through it eighteen 
times. 

In the Is vara gita of the Koorma Parana, it is described, 
" Chinthayithva thu poorvoktham Hridaye padmaru uthamam, atmanam atha 
kartharam Thatbra anala samaprabham, Madhye Vanni eikhakahram puruaham 
panchavimsakam Chinthayeth paramatinanam Tlian mad live gaganam param, 
Omkarabodhithamtathvam sasvatham sivamachyatbamavyaktham prakritbow 
linain paratn Jyothiranuthamam, Thamasaha paramam thathvam atmadaram 
Niraujanam, £>hyayitha Thanmayo Nithyam Ekaroopam Mabesvaram." 

Think of a beautiful lotus flower in the heart and within it the 
Atma the 25th principle, and within this a Chit Akas and within 
it the Lord, the Paranjyothi the great 1 astro. Ever think on that 
one Mahesvaram by being of this form. 

We see a linga in the lotos flower, and in the heart, which is 
described as a lotus (of course not on actual lotus it could be) : 
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there is a linga, as the hamsopanishad assures us. What then is 

the linga in the heart lotus? In the above quotations we see that 

this heart lotug contains *a Vonnisikha, a flame of fire . This fl&me 

of fire then is the linga. That linga or flame of fire is the form of 

the Lord I'Sikhahtanvinam Isvaram). If the petals of this lotus be 

blown by means of Pranayama, there is seen the linga of flame 

kindled by Pranava. So say tbe upanishads and their upabrahma- 

nas. So Bays Trilochana Siva " Hridpadma Vibhehvitha Maha 

mayoparisthasane Dhyeyo Deepa Sikhakruthi." In the heart-lotus 

the Lord is of the form of the flame of a lamp. S rim ad Aghora 

Siva says. — - 

"Hridaye Nahla patra karnikaroopam padmam akarahdi Hahtrahtraya yukthena 
pranavena asanam vinyasya— Jyothiroopam Samsthapya." 

Within the heart there is a lotus composed of stalk, petals, ovary 
and stamens and by means of Pranava of three matras A, U, M, a 
form of flame should be established. Of course even in our Linga 
pratishta in the temple, we see that a "Thejoroopam Dandaka- 
ram Avibhakthavayavam," a form of Thejas, flame, like a pillar, 
had been established. Thus the Thejas is the linga of this heart- 
lotus. 

The Upanishad says that this heart -lotus has its cone turned 
downwards- " Padmakosa Pratheekahsam Hridayamchapi Adho- 
mnkham. : ' How are its petals blown ? This heart-lotus is by an 
effort made to turn upwards and there the petals spread towards 
the eight directions. Says the great Aghora Sivam. " Idapingala- 
bhyam samynktham Adho mukha pad ma mukhula ynktham Sushi ra- 
roopam sushumnam sanchinthya." The Sushumna Nadi near the 
cavity of the heart with the Ida and Pingala Nad is on its sides are in 
the form of a lotus having its cone turned downwards. Instead of 
allowing the breath to escape outwards through the nostrils, by a 
sustained effort the breath must be directed to reach the dwada- 
santha. Then the cone is turned upwards* 

Pooraka kumbhakamcha krithva Humkara chitham Niveeya Varum Oordhvara 
Virechayeth. Hum phat ithi Santhathocharanena padma mukulam Oordbvamu- 
khat Bhinna grandhim Vidhaya." 

By constant repitition of the syllables Hum and Phat and by means 
of Pooraka (filling in of breath) and Kumbhaka (holding it for a 
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while), the rechaka (leaving) must be made upwards, then the up. 
turned cone of the lotus is blown and the petals begin to spread 
and thence begins the linga prathistha of Jyothiroopam. kbr a 
foil explanation vide the Bhootha suddhi of Sreetnat Abhors, Stab- 
chary a. The Soothasamhita laconically dwells upon this fn tfce 
words " P ran ay am air Vikhasithe " blown by means of prattayamaa, 
The Vayu Samhita says : 

" Samprek&hya Nasikagram Swam Disascbanava lokayan, Sambmtba pcattM 
eamcharo pahshana iva mschalahas, swadehayaihana syantbaha vuhiitife$»- 
si vara ambaya, Hrid padina peetikah madhye Dhyana yagnena poojayeth, 
Angushta .math ram Amalam Deepyamanam Samanthathahrf Staddhafleepa 
gikhakabram swa sakhthyah poorna manditham, Indurekba Bamahkahram 
Tbahrahroopamatbapiva, Neevara sooka Sadrusam biaa soothrabha mevava." 

Looking at the tip of the nose and not noticing the quarters, 
restraining the breaths and sitting motionless like a rook, the Yogi 
should contemplate on Siva with this Amba in the temple of his 
heart. In the midst of the heart-lotus ho should adore the Lord by 
mea»8 of Dhyana yajna. Him who ig Thumb-sized void of maias, 
shining everywhere, who is of the form of the flame of a lamp 
(Deepasikhakahram)". Thus it is clear that the linga is the pillar of 
fire supposed to rise from the heart- lotns similar to the littgas 
which we Bee situated in the actual lotns flowers. The word 
" Angustamahfcra roopam" in the above quotation from the Vayu- 
samhita reminds us of the " Sabdadeva Pramithaha" Soothra in the 
Brahma Sooth ras. (1st Adhyaya.) 

Bhagavan Badarayana after dilating upon the Daharopesana in 
the Daharadhikarana introduces the Sutras "Sabdadeva Pramr- 
thaha*' and Hridyapekshaya thu manushyadhikarethvath." The 
blessed Bhashyakara Srikanta Yogi thus explains these Sntraa 

•< Katavalyam aaya viahaya srooyathe 'angushta niahthraha pornsho madhya 

atmani Thishtathi Isano bhootha bhavyasya. Thatho navijogupeatbe 

Paramesvara eva angushta mahthra Ithi yukthaun kaiham paramaavan 

parichiiinathvam abhyasyamahnaia upapadyatha ithiyatha ah ha aoothram 
Hridyapekshayathn Manushyadhikahrafchvath aparichinoMyahpt parauasve- 
rasya angushtamaihraihvam upahsaka Hridayapekahaya. Manqahyadh i karath 
vahth Qpahsanah sa&tra vidhihi manushyanabm Hridayam yahrath pramahnarn 
Tadavichinnam roopam paramesvaraha paramakarunikaba parigrahnasbi Tadu- 
pahsanah siddhaye thathaha Paramesvaraha Jyof Airmoyo Linga roopathttfo 
pahtakahnam Hridaya madhye thishtathi ithi ni&chayaba." 
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We will brie0y summarise this. The subject matter of this Sutra 
is a text of the Katavalli upanishad wherein the Lord is denoted by 
the word Isana and is said to be " Thumb-sized" The prima facie 
view that Jiva is here meant by the term " Angushta mahtra ' 
is refnted and it is concluded that Paramesvara is denoted by the 
term "Angushta mahtra." The Lord Isana is unlimited. How can 
He be termed Angushta mahthra (Thumb-sized)? He is not limited. 
The heart of man is of the size of a thumb. Paramesvara, the 
merciful Lord is pervading it ; for the purpose of accepting the 
worship of the worshipper, He is present in that Thumb-sized heart. 
Therefore it is concluded that Paramesvara as Jyoihirmaya is in the 
form of a Linya within the heart of the worshippers (upahsnka)' 
Mark well that the Lord is Jyothirmaya and is in the shape of a 
Linga, Thus it is clearly seen that the Jyothi, the form of the 
flame of a lamp, is the Linga in the heart lotus. We will substan- 
tiate this by a quotation from the Vayusamhita. 

* Tathra padmahsanam Ramyam krithva LakBhana aamyutham vibhave aathi 
Hemahdyairathna dyairva swa sakthithaha Madhye kosarajahlaBya sthahpya 
HngamKaniyasaiu, Angushta prathimam Ramyam Sarva- gandha may am subham' 

Engrave a lovely shape of a lotus in gold or with precious stones 
according to one's circumstances and amidst the kesaras establish 
a small Lingam of the size of a thumb. Why should it be conceived 
as thumbsized / The word Dahara itself means small. Says the 
Katavalli " Thasyacba Oordhvam Pranamunnayathi Apahnam 
prathyagasjathi Madhye Vahmanamahsinam Visvedevah Upasathe.'' 
The Prana goes upwards, the Apahnu goes downwards and 
within the narrow space rests the small being worshipped by 
all Devas. The Mahopanishad too has the following. 

"Angushta mahthraha purusho anguahtam cha Samahsrifchaha Iaa sarvaaya 
Jagathaha prabhuhu preenahthi visvabhuk." 

Isa is thumb sized and He resides in the thumb- sized heart and 
being Jyothi devours all. This mantra is but a continnation of the 
mantras " Pruhnahnaura grandhirasi Rudro ma Visanthaga^- 
Thenannena Apyahyasva" Oh Rudra, thou art the knot of all pranas 
showing here that the form of the Lord is very small This mantra 
too is a continuation of the mantras. 
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'Pranerlvishto amritbam Jtohomi sivo ma visa apradahaya pranaya swaha, 
apahene nivishto amrutftiam Jtifcomi sivo ma visa apradabaya apahnaya swaha, 
vyane mviehto amrutham Jubomi sivo ma visa apradabaya vyabnaya swaha, 
udahne nivishto amrutham Juhomi sivo ma visa apradabaya udanaya swaha, 
saunahne nivishto amrutham Juhomi sivo ma visa apradabaya samanaya swaha, 
Brahmani Ma Atma amruthathvaya/' 

Thus the Lord, tlie thumb-sized, is denoted by the names Sivfe 
Rudra, Brahm, Isa and Isana. By the Thumb-size we mean this 
Linga form which is of the form of the flame of a lamp (Deep* 
sikha krithi) Of course Sankara, Ramanuja and others take 
the above Katavalli Srathi as the subject matter of the Sutra 
* Sabdadeva pramithaha." They similarly describe in the Daha- 
radhikaranam the heart as a lotus by quoting the chandogya text* 
If Bamanuja accepts the heart as a lotus, should he not think tliat 
that lotus must contain a linga as well as we find lingas in actual 
lotuses and should not the thumb-size refer to the Jyothirmtfya 
linga of that heart lotas ? We do not wish to question further. 

To resume our subject, Srimad Appayya Dikahita observes in 
the Pancharatna £thava thus: 

" Hridayabja kosa antharavakasa labdha angushta parimana swa Lingabwat 
vam asthi ithi. Thasya Lingaroopafchva Siddhibi, spashtamcba Thasya Linga 
roopathvamamnatbam HamsopaniBhadi." 

His own Lmgakara (the shape of linga obtained in the temples) is 
obtained in the Hridayabja (heart-lotus) which being boond m a 
small space (Arbhaka okaha as the Suthra asserts) nas the size 
of a thumb. Here the Deekshita yogi quotes the Hamsopanishad 
to prove the explicit existence of a linga in the lotus: — *nd con- 
tinues thus. 

"Y*yn aaiaJbitbayamapi Mahalinga pradnrhhaTadbyaye lamamnayatbe ■** Tbathra 
kara srutbo Bbage Jwala lingasya Dakshine Ukairaschothare Bbage MaJtarast&asy*. 

Madhyathaha Ardhamatratmako nadaba srooyatbe linga sfoordhanf ... 

Tbasmatb Raraaopaakhad Skartbahpanna Katafalli mantrabloobanaya Vuratma 
Nahdaairaaka li&ga roopathvaaotapi Bfabmaikanthikaai Thaflingasnkbi tbathopi 
I&aasya Farabrabmafcva , siddbieapratbyppba," 

" In the Vayusamhita in the chapter in which it dwells upon the 
rising of Mahalittga, it is thus said. To the right side of this 
flaming Linga (jvala-linga) rests A and to the leftside rests U and 
M rests in the midst and in the top of the Linga, it is heard that 
Nada rests :— Therefore from a consideration of the Katavaft-" 
Sruthi whoae import is the same as that described in the Hamso- 
panishad, the Linga roopathvam, having the Nada for its top which 
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Nrtda is the source of the World, stands for the Parabrahmam which 
it represents. This theory is unassailable " and elsewhere th«> 
Severed Deekshita points out. 

"Sivahbhidana srathyaradbari.ua sooohitha satbharena Linga roopathva lingenacha 
Angnabta ma tram Purosham Nischinvan Sootrakaaraha si ram Parambrahmethi 
Yyakthi ohakara " 

The soothrakara (Vyasa) explicitly shows that Siva is parambrahma 
both by means of the appellation " Isana ' ' and the Lingaroopa 
(Shape of Linga) which depicts tne Thumbsize in the heart-lotus.' 
Here we will point oat that the Soothrakara in considering the sub- 
ject matter of the Soothra "Sabdahdeva— pramithaha" takes Sabda 
to mean " Isana Sabda " and does not take other words such as 
Purasha. By " Sabda " he m^ans only the "Isana Sabda. " The 
subject matter as we pointed out is " Angushta mahtraha Purusho 
madhya Atmani this tat hi : — Isano Bhootha Bhavyasya". Here the 
term Isana is both yoga and Roodhi" If the word be taken as 
yoga alone as meaning a "Ruler of past and present," then there 
wia be nothing peculiar in the word " Isana" and the Soothra 
kahra's, dearest object in pointing to the word Isana as the word by 
which the Supreme Lord is denoted will be frustrated. Hence the 
word " Isana'' is not a simple yoga '' word but is '' roodhi" as 
well :— After all, the heartlotus must explicitly contain a Linga 
and if not where is the warrant to think that the heart-lotus alone 
is devoid of a linga ? This Linga, as was already described, is the 
jyothi, or jwala or Thejas or the Deepa Sikhakruthi. As followers 
of Veidaa we should admit that this "jyothi" is to be sought after 
as existing in Atma:— The Ohandogya says *' Yadidamasmin 
Anthaha Purashe jyothihi " and in the jyothiradhikarana, 
Sankara, the champion of the Nirvisesha theory, observes that by 
jyothi in Man jataragni cannot be meant. Observes he " sarvaga- 
thasyapi Brahmanaha upasanartham Pradesa Viseshadinam npadhi 
sambandhath Praikalpane Virodhabhavenacha jyothischa Sruthihi 
Brahma paraiva ithi Siddhanthaha." Though the Brahmam is 
everywhere, still for the purpose of being worshipped, He take? 
after the form wherein He is present. And here there is no con- 
tradiction. Therefore the jyothi sruthi means only Brahma. Again 
arnthi says. 

" Vime karnah Pathathopi chakabur vadim Jyothir Hridaye ahitham yath" "Satyam 
gnanam &nantham Bruhmo yo Veda nihithiun Gnhahyam" Hridayakaaa m&yam 
kqaaxn anandam paiamalayam Hiranmayapare koae Yirajam Brahma NUhkalam" 

These sruthis declare that the jyothi is to be found in the Hridaya 
pundarika, and this jyothi must be the linga of the heart-lotus. 

(To be continued.) 

A. RENGASWAMI IYER. 
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In India from long ago the slaughter of animal? has been 
regarded as wrong, an act unnecessary and selfish, and sooner or 
later bringing evil upon the Blayer. On© of the rock edicts of 
ABoka, that great king and apostle of Buddhism (270 B.C.,) 
prohibited the killing of animals; another states that ''not 
to injure living beings is good." By Asoka's son, Mahinda, 
Buddhism was brought to Ceylon, where it was soon adopted 
as the State religion. The first of the five precepts called 
panstl, which are repeated by Buddhists on Poya days (four times 
a m on tli), forbids the taking of life ; and there are few Buddhists 
that would not regard it as sin at any time. Unfortunately they 
are not always quite logical, and will sometimes, and nowadays very 
often, eat the flet»h of animals slain by others, and often do not hes- 
itate to make use of animal products obtained by crnel methods for 
other purposes, such as tortoise-shell for combs. Even Buddhist 
priests are not strict vegetarians, for they must accept whatever 
food is offered them. Nevertheless the actual slaughter of animals 
is avoided by Buddhists, and blood-sports such as hunting have al- 
ways been recognised as evil. This is well illustrated in the 
"Chhaddanta Jataka," a tale which in its inevitable tragedy has 
something of the atmosphere of Coleridge's * 'Ancient Mariner." 
A royal elephant had two wives; one of them, owing to an imagi- 
nary slight, conceived a grudge against her lord, and afterwards, 
when she was reborn as the favourite wife of a certain king, she 
pretended to be il4 and to have seen in a dream an elephant with 
six tusks and in order to recover from her illness, she deolared that 
his tusks -must be obtained for her. A bold hunter after many 
difficulties at last found the famous elephant who, aware of the 
reason of his coming, yielded the tusks without resistance, even 
himself assisting in their removal, but died immediately after from 
the effects. The hunter took the tusks and produced them to tfi* 
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queen- bat the sight of tJiem was too much, and "at the remembrance 
of the Great Being she was filled with so great sorrow that she 
could not endure it, brit her heart then and there was broken, and 
that very day Bhe died."* 

Although, then, the eating of flesh is not especially prohibited, it 
will be understood that up to recent times the Sinhalese have been 
to all intents and purposes vegetarians, meat forming no part of 
their regular diet, and most persons invariably avoiding it; others 
would not object to eating venison, etc., killed by Mohammedans* 
There was certainly no regular trade in meat, no butchers and no 
butchers' shop such as are now to be seen. 

Beside the Sinhalese, who are Buddhists,* portion of Oeylon 
is occupied by Tamils* who are Hindus, amongst whom strict 
vegetarianism is the rule. In the laws of Hanu, a code embodying 
much that is very noble together with much that is far less 
admirable, and which is the corner-stone of the organisation of 
Hindu society, we read: " He who injures animals that are not 
injurious from a wish to give himself pleasure adds nothing 
to his own happiness, living or dead ; while he who gives no 
creature willingly the pain of confinement or death, but seeks 
the good of all sentient beings, enjoys bliss without end." 
Flewh meat connot be procured without injury to animals, and 
the slaughter of animals obstructs the path to beatitude ; from flesh 
meat, therefore, let man abstain/'* and " He who consents to the 
death of an animal ; be who buys it ; he who sells it ; he who dresses 
it ; he who serves it up, and he who makes it his food — these axe 
the eight principals in the slaughter. " This Code of Manu in its 
present form is not of vast antiquity, but embodies very ancient 
precepts, and has great weight and authority for all Hindus. 

The same abstinence from flesh is insisted on in a purely Tamil 
work, the " Kural" of Tiruvalluvar, composed somewhere about 
A.D. 900. This work is a moral code, broadly expounding the whole 
art of life, and is rightly reverenced by the Tamils as a literary 

* "The Jataka," vol. v., H. T. Francis, 1906. 

I I cannot regard the accompanying texts in the Code of Mann, excusing 
the slaughter of animals for sacrifices, as cither consistent or commendable.. 
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masterpiece and a guide to conduct. Of its 138 sections, the 
twenty-sixth deals with < ; Abstinence from Flesh/' the thirty-third 
speaks of * Not Killing"- -and here again (as in Mann's reference 
to confinement) we meet not only with the injunction to avoid 
slaughter ias a moral evil, on account of the effect upon the slayer, 
but with sympathy and tenderness for animals themselves- There 
is a pathetic appeal in the lines : 

Who slays nought, flesh rejects* his feet before, 
All living things with clasped hands adore. 

And again : N 

How can the wont of "kindly grace" to him be known 
Who other creatures' flesh consumes to feed his own? 
Whose souls the vision pare and passionless perceive, 
Eat not the bodies men of life bereave. 

The following lines contain a further reply to the common 
specious argument that lays the whole responsibility on the actual- 
slayer and none on the eater : 

"We eat the slain," you say; " by us no living creatures die." 
Who'd kill and sell, 1 pray, if none came there the flesh to buy? 

The position assumed is one of broad humanitarian ism : one 
should disdain to profit at the cost of inflicting sufferings on others. 
Though thine own life for that spared life the price must pay, 
Take not from aught that lives gift of sweet life away. 
Though great the gain of good should seem, the wise 
Will any gain by slaughter won despise. 

Finally, the necessarily degrading effect upon the butcher is 
also recognised. 

Whose trade is M killing," always vile they show 
To minds of them who what is vileness know,* 

a couplet also applicable to those whose trade is killing men. 

It will be seen that abstinence from flesh is an ancient and 
almost essential element of the Indian view of life, and the principle 
has marked effect not only on diet, but on every aspect of Eastern 
culture. Indian civilisation relies hardly at all on animal products 
~~ • The "Sacred Rural," by the Rev, G. U. Pope, 1888. 
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for the necessities of daily life, except in the case of products 
Bach as milk and ghee, which do not involve slaughter. I mean 
that whereas in Europe men dressed in furs, decorated themselves 
with feathers, and continue to do so, and use leather for books and 
so forth, the Indian and Ceylonese wore cotton and wrote their 
books on palm-leaves ; and whereas in Europe men are ready to 
torture animals in the pursuit of knowledge or in search of cures for 
diseases that themselves result from unnatural modes of life, in 
India, men have erected hospitals for animals as well as f «*■ them- 
selves, and their lives are frugal and abstemious- And though there 
are cruelties both to man and animal associated with some forms of 
religion, and cruelly obtained animal products (such as tortoise-shell) 
may be used, and cruelty is inflicted in branding or castrating cattle, 
and pet animals (dogs particularly) are atrociously neglected, 
nevertheless we do not find persons taking pleasure in deliberate 
cruelty, and it is only in Europeanised districts that you may see 
boys prowling about the hedges with catapults ; and it is to adorn 
the heads of European ladies that king-fishers and egrets are shot 
by the bagful ; while such degraded sports as rabbit- c our sing and 
hunting carted deer are quiie unheard of. All this shows that 
Easterns are at any rate not behind the modern Western humani- 
tarian position, and their code embodies what is usually a logical 
and sane humanitarianism. 

3o much the sadder is it to observe that in modern times the 
practice of eating flesh has greatly increased in Ceylon and in India. 
The first impetus in this direction came from the Mohammedans, 
eaters of meat, and not unwilling to be slayers of aninfala, and 
thus providing flesh for any who would eat but would not kill. 
More important by far, however, is the European influence, which 
has led to a vast increase in flesh-eating in Ceylon. Nowadays meat 
is found on the tables of almost every well-to do Sinhalese and on 
those of many Tamils, and if any, perhaps, abstain, it is the ladies 
of the last generation. The Ceylonese are painfully given to the 
imitation of European manners and customs, and those of eating 
meat and the use of intoxicating drinks have spread far and wide 
among them. Beside those Buddhists who, while remaining Budd- 
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hists, have taken to a meat diet, we have also to consider the Christi- 
ans. Very few missionaries are themselves vegetarians, or encour- 
age vegetarianism amongst their flock and their converts, and a few 
native Christians remain vegetarians; the majority of (Christians, 
however, eat meat. The question is one that does not appear 
particularly important to most missionaries) whose aim is to "woo 
souls to Christ," and who have often eyes and ears for little else 
beside; ihey are themselves meat-eatei*s, and come from countries 
where meat-eating is a normal practice; and so when they do not 
actually encourage it (as "tending to vigonr s and strength'}, they 
rarely see much need for actively dwcouraging it. It is, of course, 
a common thing for missionaries to abstain from drink for the sake 
of example; but there is a fine saying of St* Paul in which flesh and 
wine are mentioned together — viz., Epistle to the Romans xv. 21 : 
"It is good not to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor to do 
anything whereby thy brother stumbleth"— which they might 
reflect upon in this connection. Europeans in the East are ever 
ready to condemn and criticise Indian customs, but in fact they 
would be better advised in some cases to consider whether 
they might not rather learn than teach; and of those cases 
diet is certainly one. Bat the very fact that vegetarianism and 
non-slaughter are things bound up with the religious ideas of the 
Hindus and the Buddhists makes the convert look askance at them, 
and inclines him te abandon them with every other aspect of the 
"heathendom" from which he has just been saved. Neverthe- 
less, there are native Christians who remain vegetarians ; the only 
pity is that they are so few that do so. One reason for the adoption 
of mest diet by Europeanised Ceylonese is that it becomes thus 
easier for them to mix with Europeans, for when doing so they are 
apt to be ashamed to make themselves peculiar by abstaining 
from the food taken by others. And there are some few difficul- 
ties in the way of the vegetarian; thus the vegetarian food provided 
in some English school for some non-meat-eaters is not always 
satisfactory, because the managers of the school are not themselves 
vegetarians, and take no personal interest in the food values of 
different vegetables and the like matters. 
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Though there are hundreds and thousands of vegetarians in 
Europe and America, and vegetarianism is there on the increase, 
Ceylonese do not realise this nor reflect on it, but, in their hasto to 
copy European manners, adopt the diet of the meat-eating 
Europeans with whom they come in contact. 

And, by the way, this touches their pockets too. Ceylonese 
suffer terribly in their attempts to live up to the European standard; 
the minor clerk earning a pound or two a month attempts to drees 
his family and feed them in the European style, and it is small 
wonder if debt and ruin are the ultimate reBult, as Mr. W. A. 
de Silva lately pointed out in the Ceylon National Review. 

" A misguided public opinion is enslaving the Sinhalese, the 
Tamils, and even the Conservative Moors. All these have sought to 
imitate the dress, the diet and the customs of Europe. The man of 
independent means who was content to live a simple life in keeping 
with the conditions of the country was gradually tempted to imitate 
the Europeans ; he adopted European dress on special occasions*— he 
felt most uncomfortable in it — his children adopted it on all occa- 
sions and increased the expenditure of his income, though very often, 
being quite innovations, they were not able to do anything more than 
caricature the European, and that, too, at an expense that will, in 
the eyes; of the European, be considered exorbitant. . . . Next came 
the diet. That, too, was started on special occasions for mere effect, 
for those of older generations could not enjoy a European meal; but 
their children learned to crave for it, and in spite of many drawbacks 
and inconveniences, to adopt it first as a matter of form, and eventu- 
ally as a necessity. With intemperate food came intemperate drink t 
and once the habit is contracted by those who have been unused to it, 
they abuse it, in many instances with disastrous results. Weddings, 
festivities, and parties all become expensive. The man of independent 
means found before he know where he was that he was exhausting 
his capital. He often lost his income during his own life, and left 
his children an encumbered estate, and with a taste for extravagance" 
There is another aspect of the question that weighs as much with 
me as any other. I mean the aesthetic aspect. There is no doubt 
that nearly everything connected with a meat diet is more or leas 
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ugly, from the slaughter-house to the " juicy beef -steak*' itself. 
The butchers shop is a repulsive sight, and the Ceylonose have 
only themselves to thank if it is, as it indeed is becoming, like the 
tavern, more and more abundant in the land. 

And, finally, there is the question of health; I will not refer to this 
in any detail, nor make extravagant claims for vegetarians, because 
anyone who knows anything of the subject is aware that 1 ealfch and 
vigour are maintainable at least as well on a vegetable as on a 
meat diet, and that suffices for my present pnrpose; but I will refer 
only to one thing — viz., the difficulty of getting fresh meat in good 
condition. In a country where the dead must be buried (or, better 
cremated) on the first, or, at latest on the second day, it is obvious 
that meat will not keep fresh very long. I leave my readers to 
think of this for themselves. 

The spread of meat-eating, then, amongst Ceylonese, is regret- 
table on ethical, economic, aesthetic, and hygienic grounds, and it 
would be vastly to their advantage could they be persuaded to 
retain their older abstemious diet and simpler life. The strange, 
thing is that it seems to be impossible for Indians and Ceylonese to 
change or * progress " without throwing over everything of the past, 
good and bad together, and taking on the outer life of a European 
in its place, also good and bad together. If they could keep the 
many excellent features of their own culture and civilisation, and 
profit only by adopting a few good ideas from the culture and 
civilisation of others, they might make real progress instead of pro- 
gressing, as so often happens, backwards.— The Humane Review. 



" One person on this earth I have to make good — myself." 

u Mind your own business, and give the other fellow the same 
chance ! *' 



"Use your prescriptions on yourself. Take your own advice.'* 

"We can lift ourselves up to what we idealise and aspire unto.' 
~T*eff. G. A 
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AN ANCIENT EASTERN FAMILY 

Ponnambalam Ramanathan, K.C, C.M.G., Barrister-at-Law, 
late Solicitor-General of Ceylon, lawyer, politician, official, reformer, 
literate ur, theologian, philosopher and educationist comes of distin- 
guished and ancient family, -as families are reckoned distinguished 
and ancient in the East. Something of the prestige which in 
England attaches to houses whose founders fought around the Con- 
queror at Hastings attaches in Ceylon, among the men of Dra vidian 
origin, to houses whose founders came over with the conquering 
South Indian Princes f roin Madura ; and Mr. Ramanathan s 
ancestor, who accompanied his Prince to Ceylon somewhere at the 
end of the Twelfth Century was himself the scion of a family 
already ancient in Madura. His forefathers were hereditary chief- 
tains — Modliars or Mudaliyars, as the name has come to us — and 
when their sovereign invaded Ceylon, he with other chiefs, attended 
their lord and eventually settled in the North of Ceylon. We know 
little of these chiefs before their migration to Ceylon— though 
their names and deeds are doubtless recorded in the family 
chronicles cherished by their descendants* But whatever honours 
they enjoyed in India, the honours to which they attained in Ceylon 
do not need research in obscure archives to be ascertained. 
Mr. Ramanathan's grand-father s grand-father is still remembered 
in Jaffna as Ponnambalam Dharmavan or Ponnambalam the Munifi- 
cent, whose piety built many temples and whose beneficence en- 
dowed the public with playgrounds, cemeteries, rest shelters and 
other conveniences for the use of the general public. He was a 
Mudaliyar, like his ancestors, and, like them, held the position 
of hereditary Accountant to a group of villages, which lay around 
Manipai, their centre. Mr. Ramanathan's maternal grand-father 
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was the great Coomaraswamy M adaliyar 

THE FIRST TAMIL MEMBER 

of the Legislative Council and Mudaliyar of the Governors Gate. 
Hi* paternal grand-father was Aronataietn Mudaliyar, grnndrrrn nf 
Ponnambalam Dhartnavan, whose great-grandson, Mr. llamanaiban a 
father, was the well-known Ponnambalam Modal iyar >f the Gover- 
nor's gate daring whose time the family came down f» >m the North 
and took up their residence in Colombo. Ponnambah m Mndaliyar's 
name and fame are still too fresh ia the minds of the men o£ the 
Tamil community to need reference. He it was who gave the Hin- 
dus of Colombo their Cathedral, the temple at Koohohikadde, 
which has earned the distinction of being the best managed and one 
of the most orthodox of all temples in South India and Ceylon, 
Ponnambalam Mudaliyar was Be venae Assistant to the Government 
Agent of the Western Province and served the public for over 3Q 
years. 

Ponnambalam Mudaliyar married Sellachi, the only daughter 
of Coomaraswamy Mndaliyar and sister of Sir Mnttn ftnrma raeawrjy 
father of Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, the Geologist and Soaial 
Reformer of our day. Three sons were the issue of this union, all 
of whom have carved their names in deep Tetters in the history of 
their country and ull of whom rose to great, honours and legislative 
responsibilities. Mr. Ramanathan's may well be termed 

A FAMILY OF LEGISLATORS 

They held the Tamil seat for generation in the Legislative* 
Council of Ceylon. Mudaliyar Ceomarasawmy was the first TasnuV 
in the Council. Mr. Edirmanasingam, Mr. Raraanathana grand 
uncle, was the second. Sir Muttu Coomarasawmy succeeded htm— 
each holding the seat for life, until Mr. Ramanathan succeeded Sir 
Muttu Coomarasawmy and the seat was, by successive tentative 
regulations, made tenable for five — or really ten years. Mr. Bama- 
luithan whs succeeded by his brother, the late Mr. P. Goomara- 
sawiny, who vacated it in 1897, when the Tamil seat in Council 
passed out of the family, although, to-day, there is still one mem- 
ber of the family, the Hon. Mr. P. Arunachalam, Mr. R am a na t h a n 's 
youngest brother, who elected an official career and yet made hia 
way into the Chamber where so many men of hit house achieved 
renown. So sired, and cradled in the traditions of such a house, Mr, 
Rani ana than would have been a violation of all laws of heredity, had 
he failed to follow in the footsteps of his forbears. That he 

8 
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RIVALLED THE GREATNESS OF HIS PREDECESSORS. 

and surpassed every Ceylonese unofficial representative in the Legis- 
lative Council, was testified a few months ago by one who is no 
mean judge of public men and public achievements. Mr. Frederick 
Domhorst, who has in his day helped Governors of Ceylon to select 
unofficial members of the council said, at the gathering which 
bade Mr. Ramanathan farewell on his departure for America, that 
in hisopinion uo man had risen so near to the ideal of what a represen- 
tative of the people should be as Mr. Ramanathan had done. Higher 
praise no man can look for in Ceylon, and it is praise which has 
fatten from official and unofficial lips. Mr. Domhorst only echoed in 
more emphatic language the expressions of regret, appreciation and 
high praise with which the whole Legislative Council marked its 
sense of loss when Mr. Ramanathan surrendered the Tamil Beat in 
Council to his brother, in order to tender to the country, in "the 
inner workshop of legislation and the confidentiil direction of those 
entrusted with the investigation and prosecution of crime," as lie him- 
self put it, that distinguished and valuable counsel and assistance 
which he had, from 1879 till the end of 1892, freely given as an 
unofficial representative. No other unofficial, and hardly any 
official, has during the past twenty years been so 

HONOURED BY THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

Sir Edward Walker, then Lieut.-Governor, rose in the Council on 
Mr. Ramanathan's last day of tenure of the Tamil seat, and, in the 
course of a long speech, made graceful reference to the prominent 
and important part taken by the Tamil member in the Councils 
discussions, to the careful and watchful manner in which he had 
represented the interests of the Tamil community, to his wide 
concern in every question affecting every section of the people, to 
his helpful tact and forbearance, and to his invaluable assistance on 
Committees. Sir William Mitchell, who represented the Mercantile 
Community, followed on behalf of the unofficial members, and, after 
referring to Mr. Ramanathan's "tact, good sense, and independence, ' 
added : — 

He has always had the courage of his convictions and has not 
hesitated to give expression to his feelings in matters brought 
before the Council. He has at all times exhibited a keen interest 
in the welfare of tho people, and, by untiring energy and ability, 
has in many instances and many occasions, rendered able assistance 
to the Government. This was recognized about three years ago when 
Her Most Gn.cions Majesty the Queen conferred on him the Order 
>f St. Michael and St. George. He has now been selected to fill 
die high office of Solicitor-General in this Colony; let us hope that 
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Ms career will continue to be accompanied by the lustre which has 
Byroad over his past nnofficial life. In the name of his unofficial 
colleagues, it is fitting that I should on this occasion, testify to our 
appreciation of his abilities and services, whilst bidding him fare- 
well. 

Mr T. B. Panabokke, the Kandyan member, was equally 
generous in his tribute, referring to him as a tower of strength io 
his friends* and a battery of adamant to his adversaries. Sir Arthur 
Havelock concluded the expressions of farewell by saying:— 

I wish to add my high appreciation of the services of the Hon. 
Member who is about to leave us and my regret at his approaching 
retirement from the place in this Council which he has so long, so 
ably aud bo usefully filled. 

EARLY YEARS 

Ponnambalam Ratnanathan was born on the 16th of April 1851. 
His early years were passed at the old Academy, then undei the 
redoubtable Dr. Boake under whom he learnt the rudiment* and 
the three R's from 1858. In 1865 he was removed to the 
Madras Presidency College, but ill-health brought him back in 
i860. Dr. Boake was glad to have his promising pupil back and 
took special pains to develop the talent which needed restraint 
rather than encouragement. Languages, philosophy and logic 
were the lad's favourite studies and even in those old days, "the 
long, long thoughts of youth" filled his mind with a fascination for 
mysticism. On leaving Dr. Boake s care, he passed into the cham- 
bers of Sir Richard Morgan, as an advocate apprentice. In those 
days, there were none of the systematic and methodical lectures, 
preparation, examination and training which Mr. Ramanathan 
himself gave to those who came as students after him. The young 
law apprentice buckled to the dry bones of the law with a mind 
attuned to logic and philosophy. Bis progress was so remarkable 
that in two years time he was ready to face the examiner. He 
was sworn in as an Advocate in 1873 and took his seat around the 
bar-table which was then 

GRACED BY THE PRESENCE OF GIANTS 

such as Sir Riehard Cay ley, Sir Samuel Grenier, fitaroy Kelly— a 
great English equity lawyer, who spent a few years in Ceylon for 
the benefit of his health^Sir Richard Morgan, Si* C. P. Layard 
and, later, the elder James VanLangenberg, Mr. Dornhorst, fol- 
lowed three years later. Lorenz was still alive, but lay ill abed 
never to rise. There were many great cases of which Mr. Rana- 
an than can say quorum parg magna fui, but their greatness ie-Hpw 
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enshrined in the law reports and has faded from men's memories. 
Bat even ft busy practice was not enough to satisfy the young 
lawyer* Mr. Ramanathana pen never could be idle and he dis- 
covered that his shoulders were big enough for the Herculean task 
which had dismayod older and more experienced men. He set 
abont rescuing judicial decisions from oblivion. Mr. Rainanathan is 
the father of law reporters in Ceylon. Beforo his time, 

LAW BEPOBTS 

were covering spasmodic. There were serious gaps, and erratic over 
thirty years, decisions pronounced during which were unrecorded. 
The result is thus stated by Sir Richard Ottley : — 

"That contradictory decisions should have been pronounced in 
this Court is a matter of regret, because if one subject can be selected 
which, more than any other, it is the incumbent duty of judges to 
attain we may say that certainty and uniformity of practice is that 
object It is an object which I consider of such magnitude that 
unless it be attained, no exhibition of talent, no display of erudition 
or of ingenuity could render the proceedings of the Court res- 
pectable.'' 

While Mr. Justice Thomson said : 

M The Judges of the Supreme Court itself, having no index to 
its decisions, have elaborately adjudged many questions of law in 
ignorance that those very questions have been as elaborately 
adjudicated upon years before by their predecessors, or have un- 
wittingly overruled those predecessors and even themselves !'* 

Mr. Ramanathan set his hand to the plough, and after great 
difficulties, rescued many valuable judgments from oblivion cover- 
ing by his reports the periods 18^0 1833, 1847-1855 and 1860 to 
1888. When Sir John Phear, by common consent the most eminent 
Chief Justice who ever adorned the local bench, decided to 
inaugurate an official publication, he requested Mr. Ramanathan to 
edit the * Supreme Court Circular." As an unofficial m Council, 
Mr. Ramanathan did not deem it consistent with his position to 
accept an allowance, and Sir John Phear wrote to the Governor 
acknowledging his high appreciation of Mr. Ramanathan's 'sacrifice 
of hi* -own personal interest, out of a liberal minded consideration 
for the general advantage of the public and the profession' in 
abandoning his own private enterprize to edit the Circular. Later 
on, Mr. Ramanathan. while an official, was again commissioned to 
publish the New Law Reports and began that excellent series, 
continuing it till his retirement, when the editorship passed to Mr. 
Hector -Jay ewardemi. 
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In the meanwhile, the young lawyer and literate nr had other 
and more important duties thrust npon him. He succeeded his 
uncle, Sir^Jluttu Coomaraswaray, as Tainil Member in the Council, 
and began that career of strenuous, careful, smd independent public 
service which has enshrined his name in the grateful recognition of 
a whole island. He was appointed to the Legislative Council in 
1879 and was in the same year made a member, in sjite of his 
youth, of a most important Commission, appointed to report upon 

THE CODIFICATIONS OP THE LAWS OP CEYLON 

Sir John Phear presided over this body, Mr. Ramarhan's 
colleagues on it being Sir Samuel Grenier and the elder Van 
Langenberg. Mr. Raman at ban helped to give us our various Codes 
and the Courts Ordinance. His work m the Legislate e Council still 
looms large before the eyes of unofficial members as an example, 
an inspiration and a precedent. Those were the days when un- 
official members did real, hard work. Robert Downali, Geo. 
Leechman, R. A. Bosanqnet, F. M. Mackwood, P. D. Anthonisz, 
H. Bois, T. N. Christie, William Mitchell, and L. H. Kelly were 
among his colleagues on the unofficial side, and the contributions of 
these men to the great debates which were freqneut, were charac- 
terized by a degree of minute study, wide information, flowing 
language and lucid statement which are fast becoming a memory. 
Government had not the easy time and so much of their own way 
with which Sir Henry Blake s administration is favoured to-day. 
The annual budget was met with a well-balanced and cogertly 
supported 

UNOFFICIAL BUDGET 

which generally secured inclusion in the modified official estimates. 
The general policy of the Government was discussed and criticised, 
often strengthened, with a vigour begotten of an enlightened parti- 
cipation and interest in public affairs. It is impossible, within the 
brief compass of a newspaper article, to refer adequately to the 
whole of Sir. Ramanathans career in the Council He was solely 
responsible for the Small Tenements Ordinance, which stands un- 
repealed and, what is more v*re, unaltered to-day. He system- 
atized legal education and produced the methodical course of 
studies and examinations which obtains to this day. lie was greatly 
instrumental in securing for us the Reformatories, the reform of 
the minor Courts, the Registration of Titles Ordinance, the Post 
Office Saving's Banks and a dozen other institutions and improve- 
ments. When the day came near for him to retire from the Council, 
by virtue of the new 6ve-vear's rule, Lord Ripon, then Secretary of 
Stao tfor the Colonies, offered him, through Sir Arthur Havelock, 
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the poat of -Solicitor General, which to the gratification of the 
Government and the widespread regret of the people, he accepted. 
There is wo denying that 

OFFICIAL FETTERS 

maimed his public career to a very marked extent. The work that 
lie did as a Law Officer of the Crown was important, but it waa not 
done under the public eye. He conserved the independence of the 
Law Officers of the Crown in their judicial functions, declining 
firmly to submit to the dictation of Government; he remodelled the 
criminal statistics of the island ; lie imported vigour in the prosecu- 
tion of criminals before the Supreme Court; he aided materially in 
drafting and administering the laws of the island ; he did these 
things and much else, — but he was no longer the people's champion. 
His name was an echo of the past. His work in chambers was 
unknown. In the popular estimation he lost ground enormously. He 
was no longer at the head of the Ceylonese, restraining excessive 
enthusiasts, preventing mischievous outbursts, conciliating the 
Government, exerting an enlightened, sobering influence, leading, 
guiding, counselling, protecting, defending, uplifting and safeguar- 
ding the people as of old — and the loss of Ramanathan was serious 
calamity ; how serious he who runs may read in the history of 
the past fifteen years, contrasted with the same period before 1892. 
His removal to the ranks of the officials at once killed the old 
Ceylon National Association, of which he was among tl.e most active 
members and, for many years, President. Political life and 
political interest among the Ceylonese received a severe blow. 

Last year, Mr. Ramanathan retired from office and it was felt 
that he had survived his greatness. He was still to demonstrate that 
the feeling was mistaken. His later years had been lightened by 

A FASCINATION FOR MYSTIC THEOLOGY, 
and while in office he published several thoughtful books on 
theological and philosophical subjects. He seized the earlier days 
of his renewed freedom to dedicate himself entirely to the attrac- 
tion of religious study and propaganda. He spent a year in America 
crowded with lectures, visits, meetings of learned Societies and the 
exposition of the religion and philosophy of the East to Western 
minds, and is still dedicating himself to the study which has so 
changed the Ramanathan whom the people knew. 

HIS AMERICAN VISIT. 
Mr. Myron H. Phelps, of the New York Bar, Director of the 
Monsalvat fcchool, makes the following explanation in the pwrface 
written by him to Mr. Raraanathan's « Culture of the Soul amen* 
Western Nations i— fc 
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It was in the spring of 1 903 that the writer first met Mr. 
Ramanathaa at his borne in Colombo, and he liad the privilege of 
heading from him, during the ensuing year, many discourses touch- 
ing the deepest questions of human life. On his return to America 
he took occasion to make known his high opinion of Mr. Ramanathan 
as a spiritual teacher, with the result that invitations to visit and 
teach in America were sent to him by many having such 
questions at heart, among them a large number of tbe members 
of the Monsalvat School for the comparative Study of Religion. 
He responded to these invitations, and has.spent a number of months 
in this country, giving many addressees before the Munsalvat 
School, the leading Universities and various learned societies of 
the Eastern States. He is now upon his homeward journey. 

Mr. Ramanathan leaves many friends in America; many who 
have received from him a new light, a new hope, and a new inspira- 
tion, which they believe will ever continue to illumine and cheer 
their pathway through life. It was at the earnest request of some of 
these friends, who desired to have in permanent form a few at least 
of the priceless jewels of wisdom which they had heard from his 
lips that the manuscript of this volume was prepared and left with 
the writer of these few lines to be given to the world. May it carry 
far and wide the fruits of the profound insight of the author into 
spiritual realities, and the aroma of his sweet and gentle presence. 

He has published several religious books including a "Commen- 
tary on the Gospel of St. Matthew," a "Commentary on the Gospel 
of St. John," an (t Expositior of the Psalms"— all exegetic works, 
while he has also written "The Culture of the Soul among Western 
Nations," the first edition of which is already exhausted, ' The 
Spirit of the Bast compaved with the Spirit of the West," one book 
on Vedanta Philosophy" — the others of the series being in prepar- 
ation. He is at present engaged on a "Translation of and commen- 
tary | on the Bhagavad Gita," " Vedanta Sara/ ' '*Sh»iva Siddhanta 
and translation of Tayumana Swamy and several other works." 

He returned from Europe and Ameiica with the fixed determi- 
nation of applying himself to religion, philosphy and education for 
the rest of his life. But Ceylon cannot afford to let their Ramana- 
than turn into contemplative hermits, and 

PUBLIC DUTIES KNOCKED AT HIS DOOR. 

He presided at the only one of last year's public meetings which 
had a sober and sensible object— the Toils and Vehicles ordinances 
—but would have nothing to do with last insensate clamour which 
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are too many to leave liim leisure for his beloved occupation of 
philosophy, mid next week he is leaving for Em ope where 
public question pvill not reach him for a brief season. 

Mr RAMANATHANS CLAIMS TO HONOUR 

and dignity are many. Ho was called to the English Bar, Inner 
Temple honoris eadsa, in 188(5, without an examination or any resid- 
ence, a distinction as great as it is rare. He is the only Tamil K. C- 
in the island. He was a member of the Council of Legal Education 
and president of the Law Students union, and is president of the 
Ceylon National Association, manager of the chief Hindu temple in 
Ceylon, a Companion of the Most Distinguished Order of St, 
Michael and St. George. He has been member of several public 
commissions, Editor of three series of Law Reports, unofficial 
and sometime a official member of the Legislative Council. He is 
author of several books, and distinguished in all those other ways 
in which a thinker, legislator, and leader of public opinion and 
patriot is distinguished. He is only 5o' years old and has still many 
years of useful public .life before him. Recently, he has shown 
how useful he can be in restraining and moderating his country men's 
extravagances; and the country's sorest need is now just such men 
as Fonnambalam Ramanathan has more shown himself, during the 
last thirty-three years. — The Times of Ceylon. 



Irrespective of creed or belief a man busily engaged tnentally 
or physically for the greater part of the day needs moments of 
solitude whore he can relax his body quietly and rest his mind, 
directing it upon things different from those of his occupation. 



The tension of body and mind will tear down the constitution 
and weaken one's mind with the advance of year*.- The ATazdaznan. 



Reviews and' Notes. 



Pattinapalai is the ninth idyl in the famous collection called Fotto- 

pattu. The first printed edition was brought 
PattinapaUi, out by Maha Mahopadyaya V. Swaminathayyar 

Avergal, and a new edition vastly improved. 
is under preparation. The work under review, is a critical essay* 
bringing out the great merits of the original work, and part of 
the essay was read before the last anniversary meeting of the 
Madura Tamil Sangam, and it shonld bo studied by all who are 
interested in the study of ancient Tamil and Tamil History. 

Mr. T. Chelvakesavaroya M tidal iar, M.A., contributed a paper 
on the original work in our Vol. IT, p, 18 and should be repe rased 
in this connection. 

The work is in praise of the great king Karikala Chola, whose 
time is now fixed to be between 55 and 9b A.D; which will show 
how old the work is. And the work is of the greatest importance 
to us, as it given a vivid picture of the arts and civilisation of that 
period, the manners and customs of the people, living in different 
parts of the land, their different occupations and trade* their amuse- 
ments and festivals, their art of government in peace and in war, 
in a way which is attempted in no other work. 

The author Kadiyalur Rudran-Kannanar has written another 
poem of this collection called Qu(^u>uif<^pjpnliumoL^ (Perumpanarru- 
padai) and it is stated in Kalingattuparani, another idyl in Pattu- 
pattu, that Karikalan was so pleased with this poem that he 
presented the poet with 1,600,000 Pon ; which would show thai 
tven the Tamil poets have had their milenniem. 

The Poem is called Pattinapalai, as the poetic tentiaieus ex* 
pressed in Palai Tinai {u*t*oj Qdem) in reference to a Fatsmam or 
Seaport Town. The five Tinais, Marutham, Kurinji, M'uUoi, Palai 
and Neithal have each its own peculiarity. Wo would have seen, 
pictures by famous European Masters, of a woman sitting over a 
castellated pavement with the sea in the forefront, and expressing 
that peculiar longing after the lover absent beyond the sea* This 
is the exact sentiment which is the subject matter dealt with in all 
poems and pieces relating to Neithul Tinai. 

In Palai, (meaning a desert), the contemplated journey to 
foreign parts m search of wealth or learning or ether causes, and the 
impending separation between the lovers, and the sentiments which. 

• Pattinapalai :— A critical commentary by Pandit B. 8. Vedachalam Pillai* 
Christian College, Madias, Price 1 Bapee. 

4 
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arise then form the fitting themes at one time, the husband is 
forced to go to foreign lands, the wife wishes to go with him and 
share his sufferings, and the husband expostulates ; and the loyal 
wife's answer* is conclusive as that of Seeta, G*® i ?** v Qfw^mwq^ 

My Mad lord, don't break my love. When I cant share with 
yon the company of Buffering in the desert, you think I can derive 
pleasure from anything else.'' (Vide Vol. I., S. D. page 116). 

At another time, it is the lover getting ready for his travel, 
and packing up his things. The wife sits sorrowful and despon- 
dent, and nigh breaking her heart. The maid comes up and 
addressing him contrasts the picture of his preparations, and that 
of his mistress's attitude, and asks him, 

lt utprSsuea 

Qparf$tuQp*p& QpajsirrjpiGetuQutTQGeir. 

Whether all the gold he procured, repay him for the life lost 
by bis lady's death. (Vide S. D. Vol. II. p. 41 and 67). 

In another picture, the maid would tell him that all wealth 
was ignoble and transitory and that it was no good to give up true 
love for the sake of this gold. (Vide same page). 

In this poem, the poet was poor, he had heard of the greatness, 
wealth and munificence of king Karikalam. Would he go to him, 
leaving his 'fond wife behind ? His mind counsels him to go. His 
love for his wife is in conflict with his better sense. Love prevails, 
and the lover tells his mind, that the forests he has to cross are 
more formidable than the spear of Karikalan, and the shoulders of 
his, loving bride are yet softer than the benign rule of the same 
monarch and that though this great patron would make a gift of his 
great city Pngar he would not agree to leave his wife "and go. 
And in describing king Karikalan and his famous city, the poet 
introduces all those wonder-descriptions, relating to arts and 
civilization and manners of those times. We would not reproduce 
all these descriptions, as this has been already briefly summarised 
in the article in the 4th Vol., and we will confine our remarks to the 
essay of Pandit Vedachalam. The book is written in very elegant 
prose, and the essay on the whole is a masterpiece.* The Pandit is a 
very great classical scholar, and has already published various 
books, both original and critical and we regard his present con- 
ception as the best. Such scholarship if displayed by an European 
Scholar would have raised him at once into the forefront ol 
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rmthors bat with Tamil Scholars, there is neither recognition nor 
preferment. The l'undit divide* his subject into various divisions, 
auch as the nature of poetry in general, the various topics touched 
in the poem, such us the praise of the Cauvery, and Cholanad, the 
description of the village, the seaboard village, the bazaar, the 
custom-house, the great stores, weahh of the town, praise of 
Vellalahs, the valour and victories of Karikalan, etc., the beauties 
of this poem, note on the aathor, on Palai, the customs and histori- 
cal references contained in the poem, notes on words and phrases &c. 

The Vellalahs of those days would seem to comprise all those 
who tended the cattle, and cultivated the land and traded in the 
country. Their kindness and liberality and hospitality, their 
fondness for agricultural pursuits, their justice in their commercial 
dealings are all beautifully brought out. 

The Pandit has various criticisms to offer on the explanations 
and meanings given by the great Nachinarkiniar, and though we 
may in some instances agree with, the justness of the criticism, 
vet the tone of the criticism is not warranted by the necessities of 
the case, and the Pandit could do well to assume a more respectful 
attitude to sncli a great man as Nachinarkiniar, to whom in fact we 
owe all that subsists in Tamil Literature* We however earnestly 
commend the study of the essay before us, as it will amply repay 
perusal, and will add considerably as we said before tu our know- 
ledge of the Tamil and Tamil History. 



In the short article on Food Reform published in the January 

number, p. 324, we referred to the case of the 
The case of the Lady Lady Missionary in Bengal who was dismissed 
Missionary* on account of her vegetarianism. Since then 

we have received many letters expressing great sympathy with this 
lady and making farther enquiries about the matter. We extract 
below ill full the paragraph which deal? with it from the January 
number of the Herald of the Golden Age so ably edited by Mr. 
Sidney H. Beard, Paington, England. 

"A letter received Irom a Lady Missionary in India reveals the 

caose of the comparative failure of oar 
The Win™ of Missions in that country. The following ex- 

Missions in India. tracts suggest the thought that some of the 
Missionary Societies need to put 'their house in order' :— 

* The Mission people with whom I was living were very mnch 
opposed to my vegetarianism and made things ver y unpleasant for 

* The Lady Missionary above referred to does not wish her name to be 
published.— Ed. 
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me> though I tried to give as little trouble as possible, only asking 
thai 1 might have rice and dal (split peas) every day, the staple 
food of the country ; it is cheap and not much trouble to prepare. 
Of course I took the vegetables, puddings etc., that they ate, too, if 
there was np lard in them, but they were always making remarks 
about my religion and said I was a 'Hindu' and was bringing 'caste' 
into the Mission, and tbey wrote to the committee at home. They 
wrote back to me and said they had heard that I thought it wrong 
to kill animals for food: if they were so the committee were resolved 
that they would not have any such teaching in their Mission. 

" I replied and told them that my reasons for being a vege- 
tarian were that I believed a great deal of sickness was caused by 
flesh-eating, that there was much cruelty in connection with the 
slaughtering of animals, and that it was very degrading and 
demoralizing for those who had it to do, also that in many cases it 
was the cause of drink. The answer I received back was that with 
many regrets the committee had decided that it would be better for 
me to seek work elsewhere. 

" When I told the pandit with whom I was reading Bengali 
wny I was going away, he was delighted to hear I did not eat flesh- 
food (as other Hindus to whom I have spoken have been) but 
indignant at my being sent away for that reason, and asked me to 
stay in Bengal. He wanted me to consent to the Hindus of 
Serajgunge sending a petition to the committee requesting that I 
might remain, but I did not wish to remain there. 

"lam quite convinced by conversation with several Bengalis 
that it is the flesh-eating of Christians that prevents thousands of 
them from becoming Christians. A young Christian Bengali 
gentleman told me the other day that thousands of Hindus believe 
that to become a Christian means to drink intoxicants and to eat 
flesh food." 

The conviction expressed by this Missionary is corroborated by 
the fact that although the Order of the Golden Age exalts 
Christian ideals in all its publications, and from the Christian stand- 
point, the natives of India welcome its literature, and pay for the 
circulation of the same most generously. We have many members 
and comrades amongst the Hindus, Parsees, Jains, Brahmins, and 
Buddhists, who are sharing our efforts to promote Humaneness and 
true Christianity. And they do this because our hands are clean 
from the stain of blood, and our teaching free from bigotry and 
narrow-mindedness." 
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We publish below the concluding portion of the excellent convo- 
cation speech delivered by the Vice Chancellor 
Uoiverstty and the Q f the Calcutta University, in which he holds 
Vernaculars. up the importance of Vernaculars. As Dr. 

Bourne seems to have got his inspiration from 
some Calcutta gentlemen, in opposing the Vernacular*, the earnest 
exhortation of Dr. Mukerji to the graduates to sedulously cultivate 
their Vernaculars, should be all the more welcome. 

'■'It ought to be yonr pleasant duty as it is your prond privilege 
to be the interpreters of Western culture to Eastern mind. 
Assimilate therefore all that is best and of abiding value and 
interest in Western literature, Western philosophy and Western 
science and communicate the result to those amongst your country- 
men who have not been favoured like yourselves and have not 
enjoyed the benefits of an English education. At the same time 
though steeped in the culture of the West, disregard not all that is 
best in Indian manners and customs. Neglect not in the glare of 
Western light the priceless treasures which are your inheritance. 
In your just admiration for all that is best in the culture of the 
West } do not under any circumstances denationalize yourselves. 
Do not hesitate to own at all times that you are genuine Indians 
and do not fail to rise above the petty vanities of dress and taste. 
Above all sedulously cultivate your vernaculars, f 01 it is through the 
medium of the vernaculars alone that you can hope to reach the 
masses of your countrymen and communicate to them the treasures 
you gather from the field of European learning. Forget not, 
however, that your responsibilities in this matter will be of the 
gravest character. You ought to be the trusted interpreters of 
the West to the East and of the East to the West. May you 
never deviate in the best from the right path of rectitude, honor 
and wisdom. May you be the faithful representatives of England's 
good will to India and of India's claims on England and may you 
in this manner remove distrust and misconception and spread 
mutual confidence and mutual light. Above all be grateful to your 
University and be loyal to her interest throughout your career. 
In whatever sphere of life your lot may be cast, watch with anxious 
solicitude the progress of the University, and remember always that 
your actions will affect her reputation, and that it is only by your 
loftiness of purpose and sedulous adherence to heightened principles 
that you can create lor her a reputation of which future genera- 
tions of her graduates may justly be proud.' 
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Agricultnre was, is, and will he the backbone of every country in 

the world. A country that depends for its 
Astrology and greatness on industries is something like a 

Agriculture. foundation which rests upon a sandy soil. It 

cannot he sore of its gain'j always and when the country is subjected 
to depressions of trade and foreign invasions or attacks, it must 
necessarily suffer very much from want of food and other necessa- 
ries of life. Therefore any country, to be sure of its greatness 
and prosperity, must mainly depend upon its agriculture, and 
industries unujt form the secondary source of its income. Some 
specialists may take objections to these views but when adverse 
political circumstances stare a country in the face, when its people 
have lost the facility for agricultural operations and when they 
mainly depend upon their trade in industrial products, they will be 
reduced to very pitiable conditions and may find themselves in very 
hard positions to eke out their existence. The reverse may be 
predicted in the purely agricultural countries. However hard these 
may be pressed under pelitical exigencies, their frugal and agri- 
cultural habits, will enable them to oppose their enemies and at the 
same time to support themselves on their agricultural products. 
India, from time immemorial, has been a supremely agricultural 
country and it has always been noted for its rich crops and harvests. 
The methods followed are simple, and can be ^asily adapted to 
every kind of life. In agriculture, as in every other thing, the 
value of time cannot be underrated and it becomes therefore, highly 
interesting to examine the processes recommended by the astrologi- 
cal works for success in this direction. The solar influences are 
many and complicated. Seeds sown in time under good solar, lunar 
and steller influences take deep root, grow luxuriantly and yield 
very good harvests. But on the other hand if they are sown under 
evil times, when the planetary influences are adverse, thej hardly 
take root, yield fruit, or be otherwise profitable. A man, if he is 
wise, must always be alive to serve his own interests, and if he 
neglects such methods as would give him every profit, he will be 
following a policy that will be completely suicidal m its results and 
would sap the very vitality of his existence, about which ho must 
be so very careful and prudent. Every ryot, in India, roughly 
knows that rain falling when the Sun enters certain constellations 
will be useful for sowing certain steds. This knowledge has been 
of immense benefit to the struggling agriculturists, who are often 
heartily tyrannised by the numerous conquerors under whom they 
had the misfortune or fortune to live. But the tendency of the 
modern people is to discard all this useful information and trust 
entirely to the ephemeral theories started by shallow-minded men 
and given up as useless after a few experiments. We shall refer 
to this interesting subject again. — The Astrological Magazine, 
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Hygtenists as long ago as 1850 pointed oat the fact that brown 

sugar islbetter than refined white sugar. In 

iSan^ite** s P ite of this the P ublic hiU * g one on u8in # fche 

white product to its own disadvantage. 

With the advent of the new pure food law we are suddenly 
brought face to face with the fact that white sugar, whether granu- 
lated , powdered or in loaves 13 adulterated. In the process of 
refining, a mineral blue is used to bleach it. This not only adds a 
poison to it but also robs is of some of its sweetness. In addition to 
this it is common practice to add marble dust, especially on the part 
of confectioners. This substance has, according to an exchange, 
even been advertised to manufacturing cqnfectioners at a profit. 

There are other things about white sugar that should make a 
vegetarian prefer the natural brown product. In the process of 
retining dried ox blood is used and also bone charcoal. It seems 
almost impossible at this time to keep ourselves free from the taint 
of blood. 

We understood that the Hindoos long ago refused to use 
refined sugar from this country on acoount of the methods used in 
refining. It is fortunate that the new food law will bring this so 
strongly to our notice. 

After all, good brown sugar is more palatable, sweeter and 
more satisfying than the white product. It is more nearly a true 
food for it contains the natural organic salts of which the white 
sugar has been deprived. 

We only hope the trust will not find a loophole in the law by 
which to evade its provisions. — The Vegetarian Magazine. 



The more mind a man has, the more heart he needs to support it. 

The "All is mind ' theorists float in a sea of in- 
Mind vs. Heart. gpiration that has neither limit nor foundation. 

It is a sort of "lecturing to death" principle. 

We do not mean that acquiring knowledge is wrong, but a 
mere book-worm gnaws at its own vitals and destroys the substance 
intended for others. 

Truth not practiced is bo much beach-writing— erased by the 
next tide. 

Mind without heart makes the monsters of history. Forquemada, 
Nero, Caezar Borgia, Pope Alexander VI, Catherine de Medici and 
others are examples in history. The trust magnates are examples 
of today- Individuals galore of every age complete the list— men 
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who can tell how to live, but are hypocrites at heart -- who te**l ns 
to "do ;is I say. not as I do. And others who can tell us how to 
locate gold mines, make money and become great, but neglect to 
take advantage of it themselves. 

It is nil theory, all mind, but no heart. They are willing to 
save others, but not themselves. A practitioner can demonstrate 
more truth in a few minutes than a theorist can in days or weeks of 
lecturing. Morality exemplified needs no pledge, promise or 
prescription. 

The life principle in man expresses itself in thought and action 
— mind and heart. The first instructs; the latter empowers. But 
while we may impart our knowledge to the world, we must not 
forget to enact it for our own benefit as well. Without the latter 
we become "whited sepulchers, " Pharisees, thought- speculators — 
know-it-alls. Tho practitioner is seldom ostentations, for He knows 
what it costs to be true to himself. Effort creates heart, and that 
is the law or the love that Nature teaches by her trials, sufferings 
and disappointments, imposed upon us in the course of our existence 
on the material plane- Without love there is no action — no 
happiness in spirit — in soul. — The Worlds Advance Thought. 



The seventh volume of the Siddhanta Deepika ends with this 

issue ; and we request our subscribers who 
Our next volume. are j n arrea rs will send their dues as well as 
i year's subscription in advance. The cost of printing and posting 
the journal for the year exceeds that which we have received up to 
<Ute from our subscribers. We want good sympathisers to- 
generously contribute to the journal. I 

We will have to enlarge the journal again. We want to keep on 
growing. We want our readers to help us grow. We want you to 
regard this as your magazine. Whatever improvements are made in 
the future will be due largely to your efforts. There are many 
way3 you can help in this direction : 

1. Subscribe for the magazine yourself, if not already on the 

list. 

2. Get others to subscribe, or subscribe for them. 

3. It is a great deal helping the journal, if the present subscribers 

try and get us one more t criber in addition to them. 



